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To Delineator Readers Whose 
ubscriptions Expire 


with This Number— 


| We think that The Delineator for the past year has greatly exceeded in value any previous year’s 
We believe also that this improvement was evidenced right through the magazine from 
beginning to end. The only proof we have, as publishers, of such improvement is in our increased 
circulation; as for the past year there was a greater gain in subscribers than in any year in our history. 


katy | 
Important Notice!! 


But such a year serves us mainly in showing us how to still better the magazine, and to you whose 
subscriptions expire with this number we wish, instead of pointing backward with complacency, to 
tell you of the year to come, and of our plans for making the next twelve numbers of The Delineator 
not only the most necessary magazine for woman and the home (for that it has long been), but to 
entirely eclipse in every department even our own best earlier efforts. We do not wish you to miss a 
single number—you would not willingly miss one if you could glean from the partial list of contents 
given below even a faint idea of the thoroughness with which the various subjects will be treated. 


The Next Twelve Numbers of 
THE DELINEATOR will contain 


36 Colored Plates of Styles for Ladies. 
350 half-tone illustrations of Styles for Ladies. 
1600 additional cuts of Styles for Ladies. 
250 half-tone illustrations of Styles for Misses and Girls, Little Girls and 


Boys. 

1000 additional cuts of Styles for Misses and Girls, Little Girls and Boys. 
36 pages of ‘““ The Dressmaker”’ (illustrated). 
36 pages of “ Dress Fabrics and Tetsmipes ” (illustrated). 
36 pages of “* New York Fashions ” and “ Dress and Gossi 
50 pean of - Serer “* Lace-Making,” “ Tatting,”’ “ 

ustrated). 
24 plates of “ Modish ey ” (illustrated). 
600 pages of Literary Articles, Stories, Poems, etc., by noted authors, pro- 
fusely illustrated. 

12 pages of “ Social Observances.” 
90 pages of “ Stories and Pastimes for Children” (illustrated). 
24 pages of “ Illustrated Cookery.” 
30 pages of “ The Newest Books.” 
24 pages on “ House Building and Home Making.” 
30 pages of “ Practical Aids in House Furnishing” (illustrated). 
40 pages of interesting matter pertaining to Housekeeping and the Kitchen. 
20 pages in “‘ Practica Gardeaing,- 
20 pages of ‘“‘ Club Women and Club Life,” with photographs. 
12 pages of “ Girls’ Interests and Occupations.” 


Ten thousand pictures at least of just the things 
most worth picturing in a year of woman’s life. 


YOUR BEST 
DOLLAR 


is the one that you send us enclosed with the subscription. 

When you stop to think of it, can you imagine this dollar 
buying as much, if spent for anything else ? 

Write your subscription letter now—plainly, please—en- 

close with it $1.00 in stamps, check or money order, and 

. mail it to us to-day. It will insure for you another year’s 


in Paris.” 
nitting,”’ etc. 
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membership in The Delineator Family and the reception of twelve numbers that, taken 
together, make up a real cyclopedia of all that a woman wants to know and read about. 
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of The Delineator, which 
can be bound at little 
cost by the subscriber, 
making two volumes as 
thick as Webster’s Un- 
abridged Dictionary. 


HK PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., Butterick Building, N. Y. 
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*If, after twenty-five years of daily use, all exacting 
people still prefer Ivory Soap, why should not I?” 
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HILE there are no radical changes in late Sum- 
mer styles from those of the earlier season, the 
attractive suggestions are developed and the ex- 


tremes toned down. The dis- 
tinctive modes are modelled 
upon those which the Louis 
periods produced. With 
frills, flounces, shirring, tuck- 
ing and plaiting, and innu- 
merabk other trimming de- 
vices, the simple frock of 
yesterday is transformed 
into an elaborate creation 
suitable for any occasion. 
A frock of the fascinating 
lingerie-type must needs be 
accompanied by one of the 
new threc-quarter coats of 
delicate tinted taffeta, if 
one wishes to be smartly 
costumed. The taffeta used 
to make these pretty wraps 


is of asoft, lustrous quality. 


There is no lining, and 
dainty insertions of beauti- 
ful lace give to them the 
essential touch of elabora- 
tion, though some charming 
examples have no lace trim- 
ming at all, but are quite 
as attractively adorned 
with puffings and other self- 
trimming. The picture hat 
with strings to tie beneath 
the chin completes this 
toilette. 

A model coat recently 
seen is of taffeta in the ex- 
quisite pink shade of the 
La France rose, with entre- 
deux of cream lace. An- 
other of ciel-blue taffeta 
had a smocked yoke in 
long shoulder effect, and 
the lower part of the sleeves 
was also smocked. There 
is, by the way, a great de- 
mand for this old-fashioned 
trimming in both women’s 
and children’s clothes. 

Very pretty Summer 
frocks show a bodice or hip 





WITH INNUMERABLE TRIMMING 
DEVICES, THE SIMPLE FROCK 
OF YESTERDAY IS TRANS- 
FORMED INTO AN_ ELABO- 
RATE CREATION SUITABLE 
FOR ANY OCCASION. 


yoke of smocking, the sleeves also being smocked, either 
at the lower or upper part, or possibly at both. No other 
trimming need be employed with the smocking, the girdle 
of flowered ribbon providing the finishing touch. 


a) 
b) 
Use} 
vs 

co} 


It is evident that the fashion of trailing plumes and flat 
hat trimmings is passing away, slowly, perhaps, but surely, 
for the newest models show the nodding Prince of Wales 


A FROCK OF THE FASCINATING 
LINGERIE TYPE MUST NEEDS 
BE ACCOMPANIED BY ONE OF 
THE NEW THREE-QUARTER 
COATS OF DELICATELY 
TINTED TAFFETA, 


feathers at the left side of 
the hat or almost directly in 
the front. Luxurious tastes 
will incline to the sweeping 
paradise feather, and it 
may be in black, white or 
a color. 

Another new note in the 
millinery world is the use 
of narrow moiré ribbons, 
very stiff and prim, in place 
of the soft satin and silk 
that have so long been in 
vogue, and they give a 
quaint touch to modern 
headgear. Flowers, too, are 
a trimming that is used ex- 
tensively. 

While dressy gowns have 
extremely full skirts, grow- 
ing fuller all the while, the 
smartest tailored effects 
show the fulness only around 
the bottom, and this is 
achieved by plaits in vari- 
ous forms, laid flat around 
the hips and falling out be- 
low, with the kilted effect 
around the feet. There is 
no limit to the materials 
that are shown in the shops 
for these practical costumes 
which, to be thoroughly ap- 
proved, must have hat, 
shoes and all accessories to 
match in color, or there 
must, at least, be perfect 
harmony between them. 
In footgear, too, there are 
many and varied styles. 
On the whole, the toes of 
shoes are more pointed and 
the heels a trifle higher. 
Even the once highly proper 
black slipper has taken unto 
itself a new and distinctive 
feature; the high Louis 
heels are bright red in some 
of the latest models. Ho- 


siery to match and in an endless variety of novel and at- 


tractive designs is shown. 


Another of the season's caprices is the large purse of 


soft sucde. 
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It is in envelupe shape with the outside flap 





PINKING HAS COME IN AGAIN, 9AND* RUCHES AND 
PIPINGS APPEAR ON ALMOST EVERY SUMMER DRESS. 


buttoned over. There are pockets inside for the handker- 
chief and toilet articles, card-case and small purse. 

The dainty lingerie frills that are shown in wide assort- 
ments have almost superseded the turnovers and cuffs. 

The high turnover col- 
lar of embroidery, Mount- 
mellick, eyelet, and even 
real Irish lace being used 
for the turnover part, is 
another of the season’s 
luxuries. These collars 
resemble the old-fashioned 
tailor collars once affected 
by women with long necks, 
for whom there was no 
more comfortable or be- 
coming style. 

Paquin has introduced 
upon several of his smart- 
est tailored models, vests 
or waistcoats of contrast- 
ing material, vesting or 
piqué in black-and-white 
mixtures, checks or plain 
effects, being especially in 
favor for this purpose. 
Cloth, silk and satin are 
all used, and the coarse, 
heavy linens have a great 
vogue, even in combina- 
tion with silk or wool. 
Women famous as leaders 
of fashion are affecting the 





I—GIRLS WILL ALSO WEAR LOW-NECKED AND SHORT-SLEEVED DRESSES, 
WITH A BABY HAT FASHIONED OF LACE AND STRAW. 
2—VERY PRETTY SUMMER FROCKS SHOW A BODICE YOKE OF SMOCKING, 
3—THE LITTLE FROU-FROU GIRL, IN HER DAINTY LINGERIE FROCK, 
_WITH. LOW NECK AND SHORT SLEEVES, IS LIKE A DOLL, 
166 


new high shoulder and high bust, and with this style of 
bodice the cape wrap, always a graceful, convenient gar- 
ment, will be worn. 

There is far greater variety from which to choose the 
mourning outfit than was the case a few years ago, and 
among accessories there is much that is new and attract- 
ive, so that even now in the deepest mourning one may be 
daintily and smartly gowned. 

All the fancies of the last few years seem to have been 
combined in this season’s styles, and with the most artistic 
effect. Pinking has come in again, and ruches and pipings 
appear on almost every Summer dress. 

A charming afternoon gown may be fashioned of voile 
either in a plain color or flowered. over pale-blue, pink or 
green silk. Wide, transparent bands of insertion, deep- 
gauged flounces and waists that are a combination of 
gaugings, tucks, insertion and needlework distinguish 
such costumes. A frock of white net sprinkled with 
blurred roses is made over pale-green silk. Around the 
bottom of the skirt there is a band of pale-green silk 
headed by lace insertion, while the top is shirred in hip 
yoke effect. The pointed yoke of the waist is similarly 
shirred, and green velvet ribbon ties the sleeves and 
fashions the girdle. 

Children were never so prettily dressed as they are this 
Summer. It is a white season for the little folks, and from 
the top of the pic- 
ture hat to the tip 
of the slippered toe 
the fashionable little 
maid is all in white. 
The little frou-frou 
girl, with her low 
neck and short 
sleeves, smocked 
dress and_ sheer 
cap, is like a dainty 
and charming doll. 
The girl of ten or 
twelve years will 
also wear low-neck- 
ed and short-sleeved 
dresses during the 
sultry Summer days, 
and a baby hat fash- 
ioned of lace and 
straw will complete 





FOR THE SMALL GIRL TO WHOM FLUFFY 
STYLES ARE NOT BECOMING THERE IS THE 
TAILORED DRESS WITH STRAIGHT PLAITS, 


her costume. For the small 
girl to whom fluffy styles 
are not becoming there 1s 
the tailored dress made 
with straight plaits from 
some of the numerous lin- 
ens or silky cottons. With 
this costume she will wear 
a patent-leather or white 
belt and a large hat of stiff 
evelet embroidery; though 
for all ordinary occasions 
Ss the straw sailor of rather 
large proportions 1s cor- 
headgear, and 1s 
strong and serviceable. 
The styles shown in 
this article can be developed 
by the patterns outlined on 
page 294. 
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DRESS AND COSSIP OF PARIS 


@ 


HERE never was a more favourable 

TT time to wear anything that one “‘hap- 
pens to have on hand.” Almost all 
fashions are current, yet if one were getting 
in advance dresses for the late Summer and 
early Autumn, dresses which one plans with 
the idea in mind of a second Summer, there 
are certain definite prospective changes in 
fashion which it would be well to observe. 

The sleeves of all the 
gowns worn at present are 
still very full between the 
elbow and the shoulder— 
indeed, a last year’s bod- 
ice may be made correct 
by transforming the ful- 
ness into a tight-fitting 
cuff that extends up from 
the wrist. But it will soon 
be too late to make this 
simple change! The new 
sleeves are of two varie- 
ties: those known as Marie 
Antoinette, which are per- 
fectly tight to the elbow 
and from there have a 
flowing ruffle, and those 
resembling the ‘leg of 
mutton,’”’ which are tight 
below and full near the 
shoulder. As there is more 
logic in the fashions than 
logicians may be willing 
to admit, this transference 
of fulness in our sleeves 
decides for us that we 
must at last submit to 
the fuller skirts, as the 
feminine. silhouette de- 
prived of the balloon-like 
contour at the elbows must 
regain elsewhere its equi- 
librium. 

And this general fulness 
of skirts also decides that 
thin materials shall be used even for handsome dinner 
dresses; but—and this is almost a revolution—since there 
are some practical occasions upon which it is unsuitable 
to wear thin materials, we at last have a return of the old- 
fashioned “ tailor-suit,’’ snug fitting, buttoned up the front 
and made with long, tight sleeves. 

A new fashion in trimming frequently used to make a 
simple muslin dress more festive are the garlands of 
chiffon flowers. They are made in all colours: red pop- 
pies, blue poppies, white pond-lilies, pink roses, mounted 
on stems of green chiffon and contrived with as mu:h 
skill as the artificial flowers for which France is famous. 
The centres imitate the yellow stamens or the black sta- 
mens of the blossoms as in nature, and the effect is original 
and picturesque. 

Indeed, for trimmings of all sorts, the Parisians, as 
though tired at last of lace and embroidery, have let fly 
their invention upon an endless variety of galoons, braids, 
embroidered ribbons, embroidered tulle motifs, large linen 
flowers cut out and ready to be applied, coloured tapes 
woven with gold and’ silver threads, imitation Oriental 
embroideries in heavy linen thread, etc. 

Another change which has been sudden and radical is 
that from the all-prevailing ostrich feather to the bird of 


By MRS. JOHN VAN VORST 








co 


paradise plume. A month ago every hat 
worn at the races was crowned with tips 
and trailing ostrich feathers ; as though by 
common consent it had been agreed that no 
other bird was sufficiently dressy. Now, 
by magic, it would seem as though the 
forests of South America had sent forth 
their finest specimens. Orange, blue, red, 
green, yellow, there is no other word than 
“‘ gorgeous”’ to express the 
effect of these brilliant, 
rich, waving plumes. It 
must, perhaps, be admit- 
ted that the milliner’s art 
has even added to the in- 
vention of nature: for ex- 
ample, a favourite model 
is a round hat of purplish 
blue straw; the crown, 
which, as in all the new 
hats, is high, has a soft 
band of satin ribbon to 
finish it, and then from 
the left side of the brim, 
where it rolls over the hair, 
there starts a deep purple 
bird of paradise whose 
feathers, after covering 
the whole left side of the 
hat, fall in a double row 
of light and dark blue and 
mauve ends. 

A startling gown for sea- 
shore wear is made in yel- 
low linen. The skirt has 
three deep flounces, and 
on each there is a row 
of the trimming before 
spoken of—large flowers 
embroidered on black linen 
and appliqué. The bod- 
ice, simple in design, has a 
band of the flowers above 
the high black belt. There 
is an inner emptécement of 





* shirred white batiste, and a broad rolling collar of the same. 


Linens and ginghams and muslins of all sorts and col- 
ours are trimmed with bands of solid colour. 

The black and white checks which are so popular are 
finished with bands of black taffetas that follow the 
flounces of the skirt and bind off the ruffles of the sleeves. 
A smart afternoon dress in this general style is made of 
foulard: a solid white ground with enormous black polka- 
dots. The skirt has three bands of black surah, edged in 
turn with tiny bands of white surah, and the bodice is 
trimmed with a Greek pattern in these same bands. The 
hat worn with this is in fine black straw, is rolled high up 
on the left side and on the right is covered with a black 
bird of paradise. This hat has a crown, high and narrow 
almost like a miniature high hat placed on the ample 
borders of this striking headgear. Panama hats are the 
mode des modes. 

Some of the pretty new ‘ chemisettes ’’ are made in 
white linen with stitched pleats front and back, and a 
collar in bias bands of the linen held together with “thorn”’ 
stitch. Others have single box-pleats between which are 
strips of embroidered linen. All these bodices are worn 
with high collars and no stocks, the collars being trim- 
med like the blouses themselves. 
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LATE Se aioe DRESS FABRICS, TRIMMINGS AND Aictwinsenues 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS OF NEW RIBBONS, DAINTY NECKWEAR AND THE LATEST 
DESIGNS IN PURSES AND HANDBAGS 





a S THE SEASON advances, materials of a soft 
B and filmy texture become still more preva- 
lent. The newest addition to the rapidly 
increasing chiffon family is chiffon-moharr, a 
shimmering, diaphanous weave that will find 
many wearers. It is suited to the smartest 
of Summer tailored dresses and is shown in 
the popular checked effects, as well as in a grisé checker- 
board design, the squares being marked off with bouclé 
threads. Champagne color and white, and dark and light 
blue and white, are shown in the checked samples. 
Braid and buttons, and perhaps a vest of contrasting 
material, will give the chic touch to costumes of this 
class, than which there is nothing more serviceable for 
general wear. 

Since cloth has taken on something of the softness and 
suppleness of chiffon, it is given a prominent place in the 
Summer wardrobe, and the ingenious modiste achieves 
many attractive results in cloth and lace. An example is 
a costume where the skirt was chiefly of cloth in a pinkish- 
mauve shade and had a wide panel of the lace, dved to 
match the cloth, down the centre of the front and back. 
Cord-shirrings secured the fulness over the hips and were 
repeated at the knee, giving the effect of a deep flounce. 
The skirt was long all around, in the fashionable ‘‘ 1830” 
effect. The blouse of dyed lace had a double bertha of 
the cloth, and the upper portion of the sleeves was also of 
the chiffon-textured cloth. A gown like this may be worn 
quite late in the Autumn with a wrap to match. 

The Summer wardrobe is incomplete without one or 
more taffeta gowns. Never was the variety in design 
and colors so extensive: but the chief attraction of this 
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silk is its adaptability to the season’s flounced and ruffled 
modes. In the shaded or two-toned effects, blue and 
black, green and black, and brown and black being the 
smartest combinations, these silks are used for the prac- 
tical two-piece costume, consisting of walking skirt and 
jaunty bolero or Eton jacket; while the checks, stripes 
and dots that recall the day of our grandmothers ap- 
pear in the trimmest of shirt-waist dresses. In either 
case they may be effectively trimmed with braid, stitched 
bands, buttons and even lace. The dainty lingerie frill 
at the sleeves and bit of ruching at the throat will give a 
pleasing finish to these modes. Among the checked silks, 
brown and white is perhaps in highest favor, though blue 
and white and black and white are seen a great deal. For 
afternoon and evening wear, all the light shades of taffeta 
are very smart, and plain and figured designs are used. 
While white is not so modish as it was last season, the 
white taffeta gown is very fashionable; but in almost 
every instance a bit of color is introduced either in the 
girdle or in the trimming. | 

There are among the sheer fabrics the most attractive 
gauzes and nets, and very pretty effects are achieved 
when these are made up over two or perhaps even three 
chiffon skirts, each of a different shade. Brown and tur- 
quoise blue make a delightful combination, as do violet 
and pale green, and pink from the palest to the deepest 
hue. A charming result is obtained from nut-brown or 
leaf-green mousseline over white chiffon, the mousseline 
either accordion-plaited or tucked.. This is a happy sug- 
gestion for the separate blouse. 

Among the favored flowered designs in finest mulls and 
nets, there are Japanese peach-blossoms in three shades 
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of pink harmoniously blended, bunches of mauve and 
violet anemones with deep purple centres, huge roses with 
a background of green leaves, and single branches of pink 


buds. These fabrics are fashioned into artistic frocks that 
will be worn at afternoon and evening functions. In 
many instances they are trimmed with ruffles, frills and 
flounces of the material, with perhaps a little lace and 
ribbon, though others show an elaboration that at once 
puts them in the class of the season’s extravagances. 

White Brussels net is one of the daintiest of the Summer 
fabrics and is one of the most popular for both the 
fancy blouse and the entire gown. Yards and yards of 
goods are employed in these modes. While a foundation 
of soft silk, taffeta, India or China, is generally used for 
this sheer stuff, silk is not absolutely essential, as the 
dainty lawns in a delicate color or in white, trimmed 
with lace insertion, will give an equally pleasing result. 
Some of the most attractive of these nets have a printed 
floral design, in pale colors, scattered over the white 
ground. Their extra width and reasonable price give 
them popularity, and the Summer girl’s wardrobe, which 
at this time needs adding to and freshening should include 
at least one gown of net. 

‘** Dolly Varden ”’ silk mulls are a desirable material and 
form a close rival of the printed nets. In these mulls the 
ground is white, with exquisitely tinted floral designs upon 
it. Never before has the linen gown reached such elabora- 
tion as it has this season. It is the choice of the ultra- 
fashionable for both morning and afternoon wear; gowns 
for the former being, of course, designed upon severe 
lines, while for the latter they show a lavish amount of 
lace-embroidery and handwork. The pale colors, pink, 
blue, violet and green, are more in vogue than pure white, 
though the all-white gowns for sultry Summer days will 
not easily lose prestige. For the lingerie dress, and the 
separate blouse to wear with taffeta, voile and heavy 
linen costumes, there is the finest of linen known as the 
handkerchief quality. Batiste, too, is used for these 
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lingerie creations, not only in white and creamy tones, 
but in pale colors as well. These fine fabrics suggest 
innumerable possibilities for handwork. 

Pongee and Shantung remain in vogue, and there is no 
more practical and at the same time more appropriate 
material for the hot weather gown or wrap. Those of 
conservative tastes will, perhaps, select the natural color, 
which is always fashionable and serviceable. The pale, 
dull shades of pink, blue, gray and heliotrope are charming, 
and white hand-woven pongee is one of the choicest 
examples. These soft, clinging silks are made up into 
severely tailored coat-and-skirt costumes and also into 
modes elaborate with embroidery and lace. For the 
Summer evening wrap, pongee and “cloth of gold’”—a 
fabric of similar texture, with perhaps a greater sheen,— 
are modish. 

Even the simplest little afternoon frock is simple only — 
in effect. Details that are multitudinous go to produce 
this result. Trimmings are rarely applied as they are 
obtained in the shops, but are ripped up and cut to become 
part of a mélange of fancy stitches, laces, medallions, 
braids and embroideries. Of all the gowns that move to 
admiration, none lends itself so gracefully to tine work as 
those of net and gauze. In some of the most attractive 
of these dresses, lace insertion and medallions are so 
cleverly applied as to seem woven into the material. 
Pure white Valenciennes lace is used to an unprecedented 
extent this season. The prices of the real variety are 
somewhat prohibitive, but the imitations, which are 
extremely pretty, are much used and are equally 
effective. | 

The festoon flounce, which has been revived along with 
other Louis modes, affords a good opportunity for the use 
of lace, which is also suggested bv the draped fichu and 
bertha that are such prominent features of the season's 
styles. Those to whom the loose blouse with drooping 
bertha trimming is not becoming, will select the newe. 
draped bodice that gives the effect of the high girdle, 





and has the long shoulder-line in a deep yoke or shoulder 
trimming. Many of the prettiest of the season’s gowns 
have the neck in quaint Dutch style or surplice effect, and 


tke fashion is not only pretty but is practical and comfort- 


able. Dainty frills of the material or lace-edged ruffles 
give the correct finish to these modes. 

Almost every Summer gown of any pretense toward 
elaboration shows a combination of lace and embroidery, 
and it is in this that the touch of the artist is shown. The 
fashioning of a yoke for a lingerie frock is no simple matter 
and is accomplished by the cleverest handwork. The lace- 
trimmed lingerie dresses tend to break out into frillings, 
ruchings and flouncings. There are the lace-edged frills 
set on at intervals in the quaint, old-fashioned way, and 
lace ruchings are applied in similar fashion on these frocks. 
The Spanish flounce with a puffed heading is another 
trimming for the dress of sheer material. 

The batiste and Swiss embroideries are exquisite in 
design. Heavy raised effects upon the sheerest and finest 
foundations are much in evidence, but there are also 
delicate traceries and cobweb designs. <A novelty is 
wide flouncing in several widths, shaped so that it may 
easily be fitted into pelerine collars or berthas, or may 
be used for circular flounces. 

Ribbons deserve a special article. Never was there 
such variety from which to choose or so many ways in 
which they can be made use of. Exquisite band trim- 
mings, bordered by tiny ruchings or set into the dress 
material with open-work stitches, show some of the possi- 
bilities of these ribbons, while the beautiful flowered 
designs in other samples are cut out and set mto the gown 
or appliquéed to lace medallions. Girdles, too, are fash- 
ioned from ribbon, the newest of which have long ends. 
The flowered and Dresden ribbons are particularly effective 
in these accessories, without which no dressy Summer gown 
is complete. 

The perfect toilette is distinguished by its little adjuncts 
rather than by its costly materials and elaborate details. 


Hats, gloves, shoes, belt, stock and parasol, all in harmony 
with the gown, give the smart touch and mark the woman 
of taste, and this season especially are these articles of 
great importance. 

A distinctly feminine conceit is the shoulder “throw’”’ 
lace scarf or fichu. This is usually lined with chiffon or 
mousseline de soie plaitings, and is wonderfully soft and 
becoming. There are fichus of Liberty silk in flat stole 
shape that will be worn when expensive lace cannot be 
procured, and very dainty they are in white and pale 
colors worn with hght Summer gowns. Black is always in 
vogue for them, and is the choice of the woman who 
cannot match her gown and hat. 

Never was neckwear exhibited in greater variety, and 
though the choicest examples are expensive, the girl who 
is clever with her needle may accomplish wonders with 
odds and ends of fine lace, embroidered bands and the 
sheer beautiful handkerchief linen; fancy stitches also 
play a prominent part in their fashioning. Some of the 
most attractive collars have cuffs to match, and they are 
extremely effective worn with the colored silk or linen 
shirt-waist dresses. There are dainty yokes made of 
alternate rows of lace or fine Swiss insertion and fancy 
stitching all ready to be used for the lingerie waists. A 
circular or handkerchief bertha of the insertion, fancy 
stitching and lace edging sometimes finishes the yoke. 

Belts are many and varied. They are made of soft, 
pliable leather, in girdle shape, with either a metal or 
leather-covered buckle, and some of the smartest are stud- 
ded with metal points. All colors are shown, but they 
must bé chosen either to match the shirt-waist or to be in 
harmony with it, and the correctly gowned girl will even 
have her handbag to match the belt. 

Kid gloves, except those of washable suéde, are rarely 
worn in hot weather, the silk, lisle or chamois taking their 
place. These Summer gloves are attractive and comfortable 
as well. They are shown in all colors as well as white and 
black, and for dressy wear they may be in lace effect. 
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HE growing popular- 
ity of hand-made 
trimmings for gowns 

taxes the skill and ingenu- 

ity of even the most expe- 
rienced dressmaker. Self- 
trimmings are much more 
popular than any ready- 
made kind that may be 
bought, and while tucks 
and folds are enjoying great 
favor, the more dressy gowns require greater elaboration, 
and it is for these that puffings, ruchings and medal- 
lions must be devised. 

Nun tucks finish the 
bottom of many sim- 
ple skirts of voile and 
appear also on the 
waists. These are not 
made at all different 
from the ordinary tuck 
except that they are 
wide, each tuck meas- 
uring an inch or more in depth. The 
name ‘‘nun tucks”’ is given them be- 
cause they are used as an edge finish on 
the skirts worn by the members of cer- 
tain religious orders. Bias folds are fre- 
quently used instead of these tucks. 

The bias strips are cut twice the width 

desired for the finished fold. Fold each 

through the centre lengthwise, bringing 

the two raw edges together; turn these raw edges in a 
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INEXPENSIVE HAND-MADE DRESS TRIMMINGS 








Hi. 
PUFF AND BOX-PLAITED RUCHES. 









newer trimmings, and cer- 
tainly the one that best 
lends itself to all sorts of ap- 
plications, is the small puff 
shown at illustration I. 
This is an inch and a half 
wide and is shirred three- 
eighths of an inch from the 
edge ateach side. Theedge 
may be plain, or it may be 
finished with narrow velvet 
ribbon. The ruche is cut bias, and after it is gathered it 
may be placed on the garment in curves, loops, circles or 
any desired shape, bya 
proper distribution of 
the fulness at each side. 

Illustration II. shows 
a triple box-plaited 
ruche, another favor- 
ite trimming. This 
may be made of ribbon 
or of silk hemmed at the 
edges. Each plait is 
five-eighths of an inch deep, and three 
are laid one over the other, each lower 
plait extending a quarter of an inch be- 
yond the one immediately above it. 
The centre plait represents two of the 
side-turned plaits and measures an inch 
and a quarter across. 

Illustration III. represents a ruche of 
single box-plaits each an inch wide, with 
a narrow, gathered ruche running through the centre. 


narrow seam toward the inside of the fold and run them These two styles of ruche are suitable for the trimming of 


along close 
to the edge. 
Be careful 
to keep the 
two sides 
folded even- 
ly that the 
finished fold 
may not 
twist. The 
upper fold 
may be a 
milliners’ 
fold ; this is 
made by 
‘turning the 
top edge of 
the biasstrip 
over half an 
inch. The 
lower edge is. 
then turned over a 
seam and is brought 
up to within an eighth 
or a quarter of aninch 
(this is decided by the size of the fold that is being made) 
of the top edge. A rowof stitching is 
placed on the turned-up edge, and the 
fold is slip-stitched to the garment un- 
der this row of stitching. In making 
the folds of very thin material the work 
will be much easier if the folds are made 
on a strip of moderately stiff paper. 
Perhaps the most satisfactory of the 





IV.—RUFFLE WITH BOUND EDGES. 
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VI.—CROSS-GATHERED RUCHE, 
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V.—LACE RUFFLE WITH CHIFFON ROSES. 


dresses of thin, light-weight materials, and ribbon of any 
width may be used, the size of the box-plaits being varied 
to correspond. Ribbon about an inch wide may be 
bought already plaited in single box-plaits, in most of 
the staple colors; it is frequently called ‘‘quilling.’’ The 
wider ribbons may be 
plaited by machine, if 
one dots not feel like 
doing this work one’s 
self : most of the es- 
tablishments that do 
accordion plaiting 
also plait ribbon. 


Frills and ruffles, both plaited and gathered, are much 
The 


used in either horizontal or waved lines and festoons. 
tiny, gathered frills of the ‘'1830”’ pe- 
riod, some of them only two and one- 
half inches wide, are seen with the 
edges simply hemmed, or bound with 
a contrasting color. A somewhat 
wiaer frill of this description ap- 
pears at illustration IV. This is 
made of Dresden taffeta, an indis- 
tinct design of pink and green on 
a white ground, and the edges are 





VII.——-PANNE MEDALLION. 


bound with taffeta in a shade of 
green to harmonize. One edge of 
this binding is stitched by machine 
or by hand to the edge of the ruffle, 
with the seam toward the right side. The other edge of 
the binding is turned over and hemmed down to cover 
the seam. Two rows of gathers five-eighths of an inch 
apart form a puff below an inch-wide heading. 

At illustration V. is depicted a flounce composed of 
three rows of lace, joined to make a deeper flounce than 
one row would afford. This is a good way to utilize a 
quantity of narrow lace where a lace of greater depth 
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I. SHIRT-WAIST WITH 


CRETONNE STRIPES. 








IX. -- SHIRT-WAIST WITH LACE 
MEDALLIONS. 





X.—LACE MEDALLION WITH 
CHIFFON ROSES. 


might be more desirable. Another method of accomplish- 
ing the same result in an economical manner is to purchase 
a comparatively narrow edge 
of Chantilly, repoussé or other 
of the net top laces now so 
fashionable, and then buy sev- 
eral yards of net like that on 
which the lace edge is wrought. 
The narrow edge is joined to 
the net, and a cluster of tucks 
conceals the joining,while sev- 
eral other clusters may be 
placed at spaced intervals to 
break the bare look of the plain 
net; in this way a deep flounce 
may be secured at much less 
expense than would—be_ re- 
quired for lace of the same 
depth. The flounce illustrated 
is decorated with roses and 
pendent buds made of chiffon, 
The roses are made from a 
double fold of bias chiffon 
wrapped several times around ; 
for the buds the wrappings 
take a more elongated form 
to give the long, narrow effect. 
Chenille forms the stems. 

A little ruche that is odd and 
effective is shown at illustra- 
tion VI.; it is made from bias strips 
an inch and a quarter wide that are 
folded, lapping at the centre, to make 
the ruche half an inch wide. A row 
of bastings through the centre holds 


the folded edges 
in position. 
Make pencil 
dots an inch 
apart, alongone 
edge, and on 
the other edge 
make the dots 
come half-way 
between those 
on the opposite 
Gather 
the ruche diag- 
onally across 
from dot todot; 
when drawn up, 
it forms a scolloped or shell effect at each side. It may 
be used in a variety of ways; sewed on a skirt in braid- 
like designs or as a border for inset puffings or motifs. 
Illustration VII. indicates its application as a frame for 
an oval medallion of white panne. This medallion centre 
may be plain or embroidered with some motif that ap- 
pears again and again in various parts of the gown. 
Medallions are a favorite form of trimming, and though 
they may be bought of different shapes and materials, 
there is more character to those made with special 
regard for the gown they are to decorate. They may be 
made of velvet or cloth in contrasting color or even of 
leather, the edges finished with fancy braid. In fact, suéde > 
is frequently introduced into the construction of gowns. 
The suéde belt or girdle is stitched in place on the jacket 
as a cloth belt might be, and the suéde appears in vests, 
in collars and cuffs, as well as in appliqué bands and motifs. 
Illustration VIII. depicts a blue linen shirt-waist trimmed 
with narrow bands cut from ordinary cretonne, nearly all 


side. 





XI.—MEDALLION OF ORGANDY AND LACE. 
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of which washes well. Buy the coloring desired in narrow- 
striped cretonne. Cut these strips to allow a little at each 
side for turning in, then stitchon by machine. Pink rose- 
buds or any of the Delft blues will be effective and cheap. 
Ilustration IX. shows a means of using moderate-priced, 
all-over lacein black or white. Cut from it single flowers 
or motifs, thereby 
obtaining dozens 
of single ones from 
a yard of the mate- 
rial. These can be 
used, as seen in the 
illustration, where 
small, conventional- 
shaped flowers cut 
from black lace are 
applied to white lace 
used as a_ shirt- 
waist trimming. 
Another wayofusing 
these separated fig- 
ures is to sew them 
in the centre of a cir- 
cle, oval or square, 
of net, and border 
| the net with a lace 

braid, applied either flat or drawn up into a close frill. 
An appliqué ornament suitable for evening-gown deco- 
ration is given at illustration X. It consists of a scollop 
of lace either cut from all-over lace or an irregular-edged 
insertion bought by the yard. Pendent chiffon roses 
decorate each end of the motif. This sort of ornament, 
in various shapes, is very effect- 
ive on a chiffon gown, to hold 
plaits in position or as a heading 
for one or more flounces. Pen- 
dent ornaments are in great fa- 
vor, and roses, fuchsias, sweet 
peas or other flowers that may 
be readily 
imitated are 
used, made 
into a fringe 





XII. —-FRENCH KNOTS AND PENDENT RINGS. 








or hanging 
in clusters. 
A pretty 





XII. AND XIV.—-SILK-COVERED CORD AND METHOD OF MAKING. 


trimming for a white lawn or Swiss dress may be made from 
one of the flowered organdies seen in the shops in great 
variety. Select one having a pattern of bunches of small 
flowers scattered over it, and cut out into whatever shape 
will best show the flower design. An 
oval is pictured at illustration XI. 
Valenciennes edging 1s overhanded, a 
little full, all around. 

At illustration XII. is seen a wide 
band trimming formed of French 
knots. These were worked directly 
on the gown to form a three-inch-wide 
band. The knots are made of white 
linen floss, spaced three-eighths of an 
inch,and buttonholed rings of the kind 
used in Renaissance lace-making are 
hung at intervals by a half-inch-long 
double thread. 

.Cable cord covered with silk of the 
same color is asmart trimming for voile 
gowns. The covering is drawn up full 
over the cord, which may then be 
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XV.——COCARDE, 
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sewed on in fanciful designs. It is sometimes twisted into 
loose knots to form frog fastenings for jackets. Illustra- 
tion XIII. shows an ornament made in this way. A brass 
“bullet button ’’ is sewed in the centre of the smaller knot. 

_The way to cover the cable cord is shown in illustration 
XIV. Bias strips of silk are cut and joined and the seams 
pressed open; then fold the two lengthwise edges together, 
with the joining seams toward the outside, and stitch the 
lengthwise seam. Stitch straight across one end, thread 
the cord into the eye of a bodkin or tape needle, and place 
the point of the needle against the stitched-across end of 
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XVII.—-BLACK MOHAIR BRAID. 


the silk covering. Push this end through until the needle 
has traversed the entire length of the bias silk, when it 
may be drawn through; the covering will turn back right 
side out, leaving the cord inside it. The bias covering is 
drawn up to have a wrinkled effect over the cord. 

A cocarde made from deep red taffeta, having the effect 
of afull-blown poppy, is seen at illustration XV. The 
centre is a covered button miould crossed with threads of 
light-green silk. A bias strip of silk is joined in a circle, 
then folded to bring the two raw edges together, and 
gathered along the length and drawn up close. It is 
then sewed to the back of the button. 

Gold braid an inch and a half wide forms the founda- 
tion for the rather odd trimming shown at illustration 
XVI. A strip of white cloth or felt is basted to the gold 
braid, and a close braiding design is then stamped on the 
cloth. The stamped outline is stitched with black silk, 
and the cloth is cut away quite close to the stitching, 
leaving the white design in high relief on the gold ground, 
with the line of black stitching running through the cen- 
tre of the white figures. Half-inch- 
wide black mohair braid is used to 
make the effective trimming portrayed 
at illustration XVII. Three length- 
wise strips are crossed at intervals 
by short strips; in the squares thus 
formed a spider is worked, and at 
each crossing of the braids a wide 
cross-stitch, with a short stitch across 
its centre, is made, while at the middle 
of each plain section of the braid a 
French knot is worked. The cross- 
pieces finish on each edge, with two 
loops. Heavy saddlers’ silk is used for 
the cross-stitches and spiders. Braids, 
ranging from the narrowest soutache 
to the wide Hercules, are used 
extensively on the season’s gowns. 
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1. WHITE LACE, WHITE ROSES AND WHITE SATIN-TAFFETA RIBBON. 2. PALE-PINK SATIN STRAW, 
PINK BLOSSOMS AND GREEN LEAVES. 8 ECRU BATISTE OVER BROWN STRAW, CHERRIES AND RED 
VELVET RIBBON. 4. WHITE EMBROIDERY, PALE-BLUE LIBERTY SATIN RIBBON. 6. WHITE CHIFFON, 


WHITE LACE AND RIBBON, PALE-PINK BUDS. 
CHERRIES AND RED RIBBON VELVET. 


6. PONGEE AND FINELY PLAITED LINGERIE FRILLS, 


LATE SUMMER MILLINERY 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE LATEST STYLES IN 


ATS continue to be of the picturesque type, 
with sweeping plumes, flaring brims and 
high bandeaux giving a very pretty effect 
for the sultry Summer days. One seldom 
sees a hat that is unadorned by a lace 
drapery or a chiffon veil. In some instances 
chiffon and tulle, draped veil-fashion and 
falling gracefully at side or back, are dotted 

and bordered with embroidery in fine straw, or havea 

delicate tracery in pearls or gilt thread. Chantilly also, 
in black, white, cream or dyed to match the color of the 
straw, 1S extensively used for these lace falls, which are 

caught with garlands, buckles or clusters of flowers. A 

charming model is the Marie Antoinette shape in pale- 

colored satin straw, wreathed around the crown with 
flowers and with long velvet loops and ends that fall over 





CHILDREN’S HATS FOR ALL OCCASIONS 


the brim at the back. The dainty garden-party frock 
can have no more fitting accompaniment than a Gains- 
borough or a Vigée-Lebrun model, which, however, do 
not belong with the plain tailored dress. 

In spite of the Summer humidity, feathers are a favorite 
hat trimming. There are various ways of arranging the 
rich plumes, the most stylish, perhaps, being the three 
short or medium-length plumes in Prince of Wales fashion, 
though the long feather sweeping around the hat, the end 
falling over at the back, is much in evidence. 

A sweeping paradise plume in nasturtium-yellow is an 
effective note in a hat of yellow-brown tulle, which is worn 
with a gown of thin mesh silk voile in the same rich shade, 
and made up over a silk foundation matching the plume. 

All shapes can be fashioned of the new straws, which 
are so soft and pliable that frills, plaiting and, in fact, all 
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1. PALE-BLUE STRAW, FLOWERS AND SOFT SATIN RIBBON IN THE SAME SHADE. 2. WHITE LACE- 
EDGED NAINSOOK FRILLS, ROSETTE OF PALE-BLUE RIBBON. 8. ECRU AND RED STRAW, RED RIBBON 
ANC SHADED RED BRAID. 4. BLACK-AND-WHITE MIXED STRAW, RED VELVET RIBBON, RED FLOWERS 
ANDO GREEN LEAVES. 5. BRIGHT-RED STRAW, RED SATIN-TAFFETA RIBBON. 6. WHITE STRAW, PALE- 
YELLOW AND BLACK FLOWERS, YELLOW RIBBON. 


of the manipulations of the modiste are copied in them. 

The lingerie hats, which are so like children’s head-gear, 
have established themselves for Summer, to be worn with 
the dainty organdy, sheer lawn or mull frock. All the thin, 
gauzy fabrics, and even soft silks and satins, are used for 
these simple models. 

An effective note may be imparted to a plain costume 
by the hat that accompanies it. <A dark-blue hat trimmed 
with a large bright-green wing, worn with a walking cos- 
tume of dark-blue material, is good style. The sailor 
hat has lost its former severity. The French shape with 
the brim slightly rolled is now correct. Flowers, foliage, 
ribbon and even lace may enter into its adornment. 

For midsummer outings there are smart hats of piqué, 
duck and linen in a variety of shapes. The modish little 
tricorne is especially liked, and a band of the material or 
of ribbon, with perhaps a stiff quill, usually provides the 
trimming. Colors as well as white are seen in these hats. 

Children’s hats were never lovelier than they are this sea- 
son, and there is an unlimited variety from which to select. 
The lingerie hat is perhaps best liked, ind there is nothing 
daintier for little women. All sorts of materials are fash- 
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ioned into these picturesque creations, but simple effects 
are best. Mull is a favorite material, being soft and 
pliable, and admirably adapted to shirring and tucking— 
two prominent features of these hats. Embroidered 
batiste makes charming little hats, with a soft twist of 
delicate colored ribbon around the crown and tied in a 
wide bow in front. Pongee and linen are other materials 
used, while innumerable lace frills will fashion hats for 
dressy wear with wreaths of dainty flowers or plain or 
floral-patterned ribbon for trimming. 

The soft, pliable Leghorn hats are always good style for 
children, and the wide brim may be bent into c s and 
indentations. Flowers, ribbon and plumes as ‘rinaphing 
suggest charming effects. : 

Hats for service are of coarse straw, witha simple mbbon 
trimming and perhaps a straw buckle or a quill. These 
are usually the large sailors for small girls, and for the 
young miss a jaunty tricorne or a large hat bent into 
becoming shape and simply trimmed. Linen hats are 
smart and have much to recommend them for midsummer 
wear. They are light in weight and can easily be cleaned. 
A leather belt or a band of ribbon forms the trimming. 
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yoke or flounce depth. Round and short 
round lengths are provided, and a measure- 

ment of about five 
yards and_ three- 
fourths is. allowed 
at the lower edge 
in the medium sizes. 

White linen would 
make a smart suit, and 
piqué, duck, chambray, 
cotton and linen suitings, 
taffeta, louisine and many 
of the seasonable woollen 
fabrics are appropriate for 
reproducing the pattern. 

Pattern 7799 is in 6 
sizes from 32 to 42 inches 
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7799—LaADIES’ TUCK- 
PLAITED SHIRT - WAIST 
COSTUME, IN ROUND OR 
SHORT ROUND LENGTH: 
CONSISTING OF A SHIRT- 
WalsT, DRAWN DOWN OR 
BLOUSED AT THE BACK, 
WITH DEEP OR’ BAND 
CUFFS AND WITH OR WITH- 
OUT THE SHOULDER-TABS 
OR Bopy LINING; AND A 
S1x-GORED SKIRT, WITH 
THE PLAITS STITCHED TO 
ANY DESIRED YOKE OR 
FLOUNCE DEPTH. (KNOWN 
AS THE TRIPLE BOXx- 
PLAITED COSTUME.) 
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Round Length. 
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Short Round Length. 
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7799—Ladies’ Tuck- 
Plaited Shirt-Waist Cos- 
tume—Shirt-waist suits 
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still retain their popular- \ \* 

ity, and a mode known as ‘f i \ \ AWN 

the triple-plaited costume fl. AHS PCRS 
is here portrayed in white \ ‘ \ i \\ \\ \ 
Sicilian. The waist is \ | Ny \ 3 \\ a 
plaited at the front and Ei \ \ \ \ SS Qa 
stitched in tuck effect, the | ee Oe ad NAY | . SSS AN 
plaits at each side termi- Short Round Length. Round Length. \\\ \ 
nating at yoke depth. The ACO AE 
back is also tuck-plaited 7800-—I.ADIES’ TWo-PIECE CostTuME, IN ROUND OR | \ \ NV 
and may be drawn down SHORT BSURY LENGTH : CORSISTING: “OF” AN E TON \\ \ 

z JACKET, WITH THE FRONTS, BacK-YOKE AND CaP | \\\ . X 
snugly into the belt or al- SLEEVES IN ONE WITH OR WITHOUT THE BISHOP t \\ \ X 
lowed to blouse over it, SLEEVFS, OR WITHOUT THE CAP SLEFVFS AND WITH Y \ \\ \ \ 
while the front pouches CONVENTIONAL ARMHOLES; AND A SEVEN-GORED Q i\ \ \\ 
modishly. Bishop sleeves, SKIRT, WITH A DourLF Box-PLair IN FAN STYL1 '\ \ \ * 
lengthened by deep cuffs INSERTED IN EACH SIDE SEAM AT YOKE OR FLOUNCE AN \ \\N 

DEPTH AND WITH AN INVERTED DOUBLE BOxX-PLAIT Sa 


strapped at the top and 
bottom, or by band cuffs, 
are provided, and the tabs 
on the shoulders are used or not according to preference. bust measure. For the medium size, it will require 12% 
The skirt is in six gores and carries out the triple box- yards of material 27 inches wide, or 11 yards 36 inches 
plait effect, the stitching being terminated at any desired wide, or 10 yards 44 inches wide. Price, 25 cents. 
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AT THE BACK. Described on Page 178. Round Length. 
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CHANGEABLE PLUM-BLOOM MESSALINE WAS CHOSEN FOR MAKING 
THIS ATTRACTIVE COSTUME, WITH TOUCHES OF HELIOTROPE LIB- 


A SMART DEVELOPMENT OF No. 7800 IS HERE GIVEN IN MYRTLE- 
ERTY SATIN AND EMBROIDERY; THE NUMBER IS 7799. 


GREEN TAFFETA, AND EMBROIDERED WHITE SILK REVERS, A WHITE 
SILK GIRDLE ANDO LINGERIE FRILLS LEND ADORNMENT. 






7800— Ladies’ Two-Piece Costume—The stvlish cos- 
tume pictured at the lower part of page 176 in navy- 
blue é¢tamine canvas is finished with machine- 
stitching, buttons in graduated sizes and loops of 


ie}. AAS 7768—Lapies’ SEaM- 
Lh x LESS SHIRT-WAIST, 
a CLOSED IN Coat 
STYLE OR UNDER 

AN APPLIED Box-PLAIT AND DRAWN DOWN OR RBLOUSED 
AT THE BACK. (BEING WITHOUT UNDER-ARM SEAMS.) 


braid. The skirt is formed of seven gores, the pat- 
tern allowing for round or short round length. A 
double box-plait in fan style is inserted at yoke or 
flounce depth at each side-seam, and the back ful- 
ness 1s arranged to form an inverted double box-plait. 
With the plaits laid in, the lower edge measurement in the 
medium sizes is about three yards, and with the plaits 
drawn out, about six yards. 

The back of the Eton jacket has a seam at the centre, 
and the back yoke, fronts and cap sleeves are in one. 
Full-length sleeves of the bishop type act as under-sleeves 
when used with the cap sleeves, or either may be used alone, 
conventional arm-holes being employed when the cap 
sleeves are omitted. Cuffs with lapped, pointed ends are 
supplied, anda band collar may com- 
plete the neck. Revers are formed 
by rolling back the fronts, and vents 
are allowed at the centre-back and 
side-front seams. 

A suit of brown taffeta may have 
the jacket lined and faced with white, 
with narrow gold-and-white galloon 
outlining the revers, etc. Crépe Olga, 
Panama _ suiting, novelty linens, 
broadcloth, serge, tweed and many 
of the soft silks are adaptable. 

Pattern 7800 is in 6 sizes from 
32 to 42 inches, bust measure. For 
the medium size, the costume with- 
out bishop sleeves calls for 74% yards 
of material 44 inches wide; with 
bishop slecves 834 yards in the same 
width, each with 4% yard of. silk. 

cre ie 
Price, 25 cents. ae 


7768—Ladies’ Seamless Shirt- 
Waist—a new idea is introduced in 
the shirt-waist depicted alLove by the 
omission of under-arm seams. Three 
tucks are taken up on each side of 
the front and stitched in graduated 
depths, the fulness below pouching modishly. The back is 
plain, gathers confining the fulness at the waist-line, where 
it is drawn down into the belt or bloused over it. The 
Waist may fasten in coat fashion at the front with buttons 


LADIES’ SHIRT-WAISTS 















and buttonholes, or,if preferred, a box-plait may be 
applied instead. A band and standing collar finish 
the neck, and the sleeves in bishop style are com- 
pleted by band cuffs. Tine lawn was used for this 
development. 

Mercerized cotton lotus 
cloth will make up prettily 
with the closing in coat 
style, and tan pongee with 
Bulgarian band trimmings 
will be stylish. 

Pattern 7768 is in 7 sizes 
from 32 to 44 inches, bust 
measure. For the medium 
size, the shirt-waist cut 
crosswise will require 274 yards 
of material 30 inches wide; cut 
lengthwise, 3!g vards 27 inches 
wide will be needed. Price, 20 


cents. 
ae, 


7759—Ladies’ Tucked Shirt- 
Waist—A few tucks provide the 
only ornamentation on some of 
the smartest shirt-waists of the 
season, An excellent design, that 
also admits of trimming when fan- 
cied, is here pictured in white cot- 
ton tweed and in dotted Swiss 
associated with lace insertion in 
two widths. The tucks at the 
back (which is drawn down or 
bloused) are stitched to the.waist-line, where the fulness is 
controlled by gathers, while those at each side of the front 
are confined only to yoke depth, and the effect of a broad 
box-plait is given at the centre. An invisible or button 
closing in double-breasted fashion may be emploved, the 
front pouching modishly. A band and standing collar 
afford neck completion, and a leather belt is worn. Both 
shirt and bishop sleeves are included, the former being 
finished with laps and link cuffs, and the latter showing 
tucks in the upper part and band or overlapping cuffs. 





| 





Watsr, DkAWN DOWN OR 
BLOUSFED AT THE BACK, WITH 
BRIsHopP SLEEVFS WITH BAND 
OR OVERLAPPING CUFFS, OR 
WITH SHIRT SLEEVES. 





Sheer linon might be trimmed with lace or embroidery. 

Pattern 7759 is in 8 sizes from 30 to 44 inches, bust 
measure. For the medium size, it calls for 4 vards of 
material 27 inches wide. Price, 20 cents. 
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THIS PRETTY FROCK ILLUSTRATES SEAMLESS SHIRT-WAIST No, RASPBERRY : 
. ETAMINE [5 REPRESENTED IN THIS 
7763 AND SKIRT No. 7754, MADE OF BEIGE WOOL BATISTE, WITH MENT OF SHIRT-WAIST No. 7759 AND SKIRT N 7766. oe eee 
EMBROIDERED BANDING AND MOTIFS FOR ELABORATION, CONSISTING OF LACE MEDALLIONS AND peer tn » DECORATION 
179 
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LADIES’ 


7758—Ladies’ ‘Baby’? Waist—-A dressy mode 
that is susceptible of varied treatment is here pic- 
tured in champagne-colored voile in association 
with louisine and point deVenise lace. Dutch round 
and ‘1830"' low 
neck outlines are 
given, as well as 
high neck com- 
pleted by a stand- 
ing collar. The 
regulation or 
**1830” pointed yoke is 





S 
a pleasing feature. The Ss 
waist is designed to close SS 
at the left shoulder and \ SX 
side, or at the back where it is bloused or \ KS 
drawn down closely, as fancied. Straps of KE S 
lace are generally used to support the waist Pete ee 


at the shoulders in its low-necked form. 
Bishop shaping characterizes the sleeves, 
which are shirred for a short distance along 
the seam, and may be overhung by circular 
cap sleeves extending to the elbow 
confine the fulness in three-quarter length, 
and a close lining faced with lace acts as a 
foundation when desired in full length. Short 
puff sleeves are also supplied and are finished 
by full frills of lace, and a soft girdle of the 
silk is crushed about the waist. 

Pomegranate-red chiffon cloth will afford 
a charming evening waist if trimmed with 
bouillonnés of the material and black pail- 
lettes. Printed tulle or chiffon is also rec- 
ommended for pretty evening waists, and 
should be worn with a skirt of the ‘‘1830” type of the 
same fabric. Pineapple-gauze, mousscline, silk mull, 
China silk, Iéuisine, Eolienne, crépe de Paris, gaze du 
Barry and wash chiffon are adaptable. . 

A yoke and cuffs of the material or of some gauzy con- 
trasting fabric, finely tucked, would give agreeable varia- 
tion to the mode, and motifs of lace set on would be pretty. 

Pattern 7758 is in 7 sizes from 32 to 44 inches, bust 
measure. For the medium size, the waist with bishop 
and cap sleeves will necd 1% yard of voile 44 inches wide, 


3ands 


7770—-—LaDIEs’ 

Rounp NECK, AND 
ELBow 
PUFFs. 





with 214 yards of louisine 20 inches wide, and 114 vard of 
all-over lace. Of one material for the waist with puff 
sleeves, it requires 234 yards 44 inches wide; with bishop 
sleeves, 27g yards in the same width. Price, 20 cents. 
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7758—LanteEs’ ‘*BaBYy” WalIsT, CLOSED AT 
THE BaCK OR AT 
_ SIDE, RLOUSED OR DRAWN DOWN AT THE 
BACK, WITH 
VENTIONAL YOKE, HIGH OR DUTCH ROUND 
NFCK AND FULL OR THREE-QUARTER 
LENGTH BISHOP SLEEVES WITH OR WITH- 
OUT THE CaP SLEEVES, OR WITH ‘'1830” 
Low NECK WITH PUFF SLEEVES AND WITH 
OR WITHOUT THE SHOULDER STRAPS. <A 





SHIRR-DRAPED WAIST, 
WITH HiGcH OR DutTcH V or Low 
FULL-LENGTH OR 
SLEEVES WITH OR WITHOUT 





7770—Ladies’ Shirr-Draped Waist—A bodice that 
is elaborate in effect, but not difficult of construc- 
tion if the pattern be carefully followed, is here 
portrayed in gray crépe Léda, in combination with 
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LEFT SHOULDER AND 


POINTED ‘'1889” oR CoON- 


point de Venise all-over lace and dark-gray silk. The full 
back is shirred at the centre and sides and is drawn 
tightly across the fitted lining. The fronts are smoothly 
adjusted below the waist, where fancy buttons are added, 
producing the effect of a fitted girdle, and the fulness above 
is draped softly, giving the high bust appearance now 
coming into favor. The high neck is completed by a 
standing collar, and provision is also made for Dutch V 
and low round outlines. A trimming band, in this case 
of silk, with or without tabs, is applied in shallow yoke 
outline at the back 
and forms a sharp 
point in front, where 
a facing of lace is re- 
vealed in chemisette 
effect. The closing is 
made invisibly at the 
front. Two-seam lin- 
ings in full or elbow 
length support full 
sleeves, which are 
gathered at the seams 
and may fall free or 
be shirred at intervals to form puffs, flaring cuffs 
being used at the elbow if fancicd. 

The thin, soft materials are best adapted for the 
development of this mode. Mustard-brown chiffon 
cloth will be stylish for an afternoon frock with a 
bodice made in this way and an ‘''1850"’ skirt of the 
same material. Eolienne, peau de crépe, crépe 
gauze, Pamela taffeta, messaline, foulard and chif- 
fon veiling are among the most desirable selections, 
and for trimming, hand-embro‘dered or Persian 
banding, velvet, silk or fancy galloon is appropriate. 

Pattern 7770 is in 6 sizes from 32 to 42 inches, 
bust measure. For the medium size, it calls for 24% 
yards of material 44 inches wide, with 34 yard of. silk 
for elbow cuffs and trimming band. % yard of all-over 
lace, and 14 vard of edging. Price of pattern, 20 cents. 
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BOUILLONNEE SELF TRIMMING, ELACK VELVET, LACE AND CHIFFON 
LEND ATTRACTIVE ADORNMENT TO THIS FROCK OF WHEAT-COLORED 


MESSALINE, WHICH UNITES BODICE No. 7770 AND SKIRT No. 7771. 


LAVENDER EOLIENNE WAS RELIEVED WITH FANCY SILK, AND POINT 
DE VENISE AND REPOUSSE LACE IN THIS EFFECTIVE TOILETTE, 


WHICH COMBINES BODICE No. 7758 AND SKiRT No. 77786. 
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7778—LaDIESs'’ 
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NECK AND FULL LENGTH OR LONG ELBOW SLEEVES. 


7778—Ladies’ Tuck-Shirred Waist—Pinch-tuck shir- 
Tings appear on many of the recent designs, and the bodice 
here illustrated introduces them in clusters. Mushroom- 
white crépe de Chine and Brussels all-over lace were 
effectively united in this instance. A closely fitted lining 
was used, and the closing may be made either at the front 
or back, the latter being bloused over the wide crush belt, 
or drawn down softly. A round yoke with standing collar 
or a round neck is provided, and a bertha in frill effect 
is a becoming feature. The tuck shirrings below the arm- 
hole extend all around, crossing the under-arm seams, the 
fulness puffing out between the clusters. Two-seam lin- 
ings in full length are surmounted by single puffs, or by 
double puffs like those on the sleeves in long elbow style 


7787--LanIES' SHIRT- 
WatstT, CLOSED AND 
DRAWN DOWN OR 
RILOUSED AT THE Rack, 
WITH HIGH NECK 
WITH OR WITHOUT 
SHALLOW YOKE OR WITH DUTCH ROUND NECK, AND SLEEVES IN 
FULL LENGTH WITH BAND OR DEEP CUFFS OR IN THREE-QUAR- 
TER LENGTH; AND MADE WITH OR WITHOUT THE Bopy LINING. 


LADIES’ WAISTS AND SHIRT-WAISTS 






TUCK-SHIRRED WAIST, 
CLOSED AT THE FRONT OR BACK AND 
BLOUSED OR DRAWN DOWN AT THE BACK, WITH HIGH OR ROUND 


which are completed by 
lace edging, shirred to 
form puffs and frills. 
Nile-green messaline 
will make up attract- 
ively with repoussé lace, 
and the design is suit- 
able for mousseline, 
chiffon, net, Liberty 
satin, messlinette or mull. 
Pattern 7778 is in 6 sizes from 32 to 42 inches, 
bust measure. For the medium size, 1t calls for 
4146 yards of material 44 inches wide, with 1 yard 
of all-over lace, and 45g yards of edging. Price, 


20 cents. 
ae, 


7787—Ladies’ Shirt-Waist—The shirt-waists 
closing at the back are youthful and especially 
adapted to Summer fabrics. Developments of a 
new design are here pictured in pointelle crépe 
de Chine, lace-striped waistings and Chantilly all- 
ove: lace. Gathers draw the fulness of the front 
to the centre at the neck and waist-line, a stvlish 
pouch being allowed at the belt, and the back is 
plain, save for slight fulness, which may be bloused. A 
shallow voke, topped by a neck-band supporting a stand- 
ing collar is supplied, but is not essential, and a Dutch 
round outline is also given. The sleeves are of generous 
width, shaped by one seam, and designed for full length 








WHITE WASH TAFFETA WAS USED IN THE REFRODUCTION 
OF THIS PRETTY SHIRT-WAIST, WHICH '!S No. 7784, AND 
ORIENTAL BANDING SUPPLIED THE DECORATION. 
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TUCK-SHIRRINGS ARE CONSPICUOUS IN THE MAKE-UP OF THIS VENETIAN POINT LACE !S CHARMINGLY DISPLAYED IN THIS 
BODICE, No. 7778, WHICH IS HERE PICTURED IN BLACK DOTTED REPRODUCTION OF No. 7787, WITH PLAITED LISSE SLEEVE 
MOUSSELINE, WITH A GIRDLE OF SILK. FRILLS AND CORD BANDINGS. 


completed by deep or band cuffs, or for three-quarter and for the collarless development a stole decorated with 
length with the cuff omitted. A body lining is furnished, hand embroidery is provided, the closing being made invis- 
and used or not, according to fancy. ibly at the front or through a simulated box-plait. Bishop 

Dotted Swiss would make a dainty shirt-waist, with shaping is given in the sleeves, and cuffs afford completion. 
Dutch round neck and thrce-quar- 
ter sleeves, and trimmed with rib- 
bon-run beading and medallions 
of lace. Organdy, mousseline, 
dimity, lawn, linen, cotton voile, 
washable and silk noveltics, taf- 
feta and louisine are all desirable. 

Pattern 7787 is in 6 sizes from 
32 to 42 inches bust measure. 
For the medium size, it needs 5 
yards of material 18 inches wide, 
or 214 yards 44 inches wide. Price, 
20 cents. a. 





7784—LaApDIES’ OR Misses’ ‘TUCKED OR GATHERED 
SHIRT-WaAIST, WITH PLAIT OR INVISIBLE CLOSING, 


7784—Ladies’ or Misses’ Tucked AND WITH THE Bopy AND SLEEVES IN ONE IN 
or Gathered Shirt-Waist—A shirt- ENGLISH PEASANT FASHION, THE SLEEVES BEING 
IN EPAULETTE OR RAGLAN EFFECT AT THE 


waist, known as the one-piece 
blouse, is here shown in white 
crépe de Chine. The sleeves are in 


SHOULDERS. (KNOWN AS THE ONE-PIECE BLOUSE.) 





one with the body in English peas- A sucde belt was worn in this instance. 
ant fashion and have box-plaits extending over the shoul- A waist of pongee might be trimmed with écru insertion, 
ders in epaulette or Raglan effect. Lingerie tucks are taken and linen, plain or hand embroidered, is always favored. 
up in the fronts and back and stitched to yoke depth, or, Pattern 7784 is in 6 sizes from 30 to 40 inches bust 


if preferred, gathers may be used instead, the mode blous- measure. For the medium size, it will need 314 yards of 
ing allaround. <A band and standing collar finish theneck, material 40 inches wide. Price, 20 cents. 
133 2 
for August, 1904 


LADIES’ SHIRT-WAISTS, ETC. 


7764—-Ladies’ Tucked Shirt-Waist—Fine white Pattern 7764 is in 7 sizes from 32 to 44 inches, 
lawn was used to develop the shirt-waist here illus- bust measure. For the medium size. it needs 3% 
yards of material 27 inches 
wide. Price, 20 cents. 


wae 


7791—Ladies’ Shirt-Waist 
—Mercerized vesting was se- 
lected for the development 
of the shirt-waist here por- 
trayed, and a white suéde belt was 
worn. The back is drawn down 
into or bloused over the belt and 
is extended to form shoulder-yokes 
for the fronts, which are attached 
to it with tucks or gathers. An 
applied back-yoke is an optional 
7764—LapikEs’ TUCKED feature, and the closing is made 

. eT ae 'N through a box-plait at the centre 

OU BI. E~- BREASTED : 

STYLED DRAWN DOWN of the front. Bishop sleeves closely 

oR BLousep aT THE banded, or shirt sleeves with the 
~ BACK, WITH OVERLAP- regulation laps and link cuffs, are 
PING OR BAND CUFFS AND THE FRONTS TUCKED TO ANY DE- employed, and a band and stand- 
SIRED YOKE DEPTH, AND WITH OR WITHOUT THE Bopy LINING. 
















trated, which 
is in double- 
breasted style 
with pearl buttons for closing. Lin- 
gerie tucks are taken up in each front 
to any desired yoke depth, those near- 
est the centre being continued to the 
waist-line, where the fulness pouches be- 
comingly. The back is plain and may be 
drawn down trimly or bloused over the 
belt. A narrow band finishes the neck 
and supports the standing collar. The 
sleeves are made in bishop style and are 7791—LapIreEs'’ 





tucked at the top to cap depth, the ful- SHIRT-WalstT, 
ness at the lower edge being confined in WITH THE Back 
band or overlapping cuffs. A body lin- OUTLINING 


ing 1s included but not necessary. ee oO 


Pongee wou i i 
fA ee Ree a UP well a0) this FRONTS ARE TUCKED OR GATHERED, DRAWN DOWN OR 
Style with a t and trimmings in Per- BLOUSED AT THE BACK, WITH BISHOP OR SHIRT SLEEVES, 
AND WITH OR WITHOUT THE APPLIED BACK-YOKE. 


ing collar af- 
ford a suit- 
able finish 
for the neck. 
All the new shirt-waistings are ap- 
propriate for reproducing this design, 
and other satisfactory materials are 
madras, damas, cotton cheviot, linen, 
cotton hopsacking, mercerized cotton 
lotus cloth and the canvas weaves. 
Pattern 7791 is in 8 sizes from 32 to 
46 inches, bust measure. For the me- 
dium size, it calls for 4 yards of mate- 
rial 27 inches wide. Price, 20 cents. 






7780 —LaDIE;ss’ 
TUCKED SHIRT- 
WatstT, DRAWN 


DOWN OR BLOUSED at 
AT THE BaCK, WITH 
YOKE-TUCKER, 7780—Ladies’ Tucked Shirt-Waist— 


AND THE SLEEVES This attractive shirt-waist is illustrated 
EXTENDING OVER THE SHOULDERS IN EPAULETTE STYLE — in white linen, and also in black dotted 
OR TERMINATING AT THE ARMHOLES AND WITH OR crépe de Chine combined with Irish 
SEE COLE Ob ere ORNS lace. The tucksin the back and fronts 
are turned to give the effect of box- 

sian effect, and linen or serim, — plaits, and the closing is made at the centre of the front. 
with cross-stitch or hand em- Gathers adjust the fulness at the waist-line, whether tne 
broidery, would be in good taste. China or wash silk, mull, back be drawn down snugly or bloused, and the usual 
batiste, organdy, Swiss and fancy materials are used. pouched effect is given at the front. Provision is made 
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THIS STYLISH SHIRT- WAIST PICTURES No. 7764. 
WRISTS FOR ELABORATION. 


for the sleeves, which are tucked to elbow depth, to termin- 
ate at the armholes or extend over the shoulders in epau- 





7782—LapDIrEs’ OR MISSES’ TUCKED OR BOX-PLAITED SLEEVE, 
WITH THE TUCKS OR PLAITS EXTENDING TO THE NECK IN 
EPAULETTE OR RAGLAN STYLE OR TERMINATING AT THE ARM- 
HOLE, AND WITH DEEP OR BAND CUFF. 


. 


lette style, pointed straps being added if fancied. A yoke- 
tucker, closing at the left shoulder and topped by a stand- 
ing collar, forms the upper part of the waist, and is out- 
lined by a strap with or without a tab. Straps may also 
trim the cuffs, and a plain or crushed belt is worn. 
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A PRETTY SHIRT-WAIST, No. 7780, 
MADE UP OF MYRTLE-GREEN MESSLINETTE, WITH IS HERE DISPLAYED IN WHITE LINEN, 
WHITE SILK APPLIQUE AT THE FRONT, NECK AND AND_ THE DECORATION CONSISTS 
OF A JOUR EMBROIDERY. 


below being 
confined in 
deep cuffs of 
lace or band 
cuffsin strap 
effect. Pro- 
vision is 
made for the 
sleeves to 
terminate at 
the armhole 
if preferred. 

Pattern 
7782 is in 7 
sizes from 9 
to 15 inches 
arm meas- 
ure, about 1 
inch below 
arm pit. For 
11 inches 
arm meas- 
ure, a pair 
of sleeves 
requires 244 
yards of ma- 
teriah 27 
inches wide, 
with Wy yard 
of all-over 
lace. Price, 
10 cents. 


Cotton and linen 
shirtings, louisine 


_and flannel are sug- 


gested. 

Pattern 7780 is in 
7 sizes from 32 to 
44 inches, bust meas- 
ure. For the me- 
dium size, it needs 
414 yards of mate- 
rial 27 inches wide, 
or 234 yards 44 inch- 
es wide, each with % 
yard of all-over lace. 
Price, 20 cents. 


wae 


7782—Ladies’ or 
Misses’ Tucked or 
Box-Plaited Sleeve— 
One of the methods 
of obtaining the 
long-shouldered ef- 
fect is by extending 
the sleeve to theneck 
in epaulette or Rag- 
lan style, and a de- 
sign of this type is 
here shown in white 
linen and in silk. It 
is of bishop shaping 
and may be tucked 
or box-plaited above 
the elbow,the fulness 


OLD-ROSE SILK POPLIN IS REPRESENTED IN 
THIS DEVELOPMENT OF No. 7791, WITH APPLIQUE 
LACE AT THE FRONT, AND LACE TURN-OVERS. 





LADIES’ AND MISSES’ COATS & 


7794—-Ladies’ Coat or Wrap—A yoke extending A flat collar may furnish stylish completion at the neck, 
over the shoulders to form sleeve caps is an inter- unless the collarless form is preferred. Three pieces give 
shaping to the 
sleeves, and 
cuffs in gaunt- 
let style may 
conceal the 
wristbands 
into which 
the fulness is 
gathered. 

Three- piece 
suits of pon- 
gee, taffeta, 
voile, and 
crépe Olga 
are frequently 
made with 
such a coat, 


and in white 
7794 —LapIEs’ CoAT OR WRAP, IN THREE-QUARTER, SHORT or black cloth, 
THREE-QUARTER OR LONG HIP LENGTH, WITH ‘'1830"’ YOKE black silk. all- 
AND SLEEVE CAPS IN ONE OR WITH REGULATION YOKE, WITH ; 
THE BoDY AND SLEEVES TUCKED, SHIRRED OR GATHERED AT 
THE Tor, AND WITH OR WITHOUT THE TURN-DOWN COLLAR. 
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Short Three-Quarter Length. 


Sees a 


SS, y 
Ly 


over lace or 
lace flouncing 
over silk, it 
makes a suit- 
esting feature able top-coat to wear With any dress, and is especially de- 
: SPE! of the coat here _ sirable for an evening coat or for wear over fancy waists. 
Three-Quarter Length. pictured in de- Pattern 7783 is in 7 sizes from 30 to 42 inches bust meas- 
velopments of ure. For the medium size, the coat in long hip length 
black taffeta with lace, and tan light-weight broadcloth, needs 47% yards of material 36 inches wide, or 4% yards 44 
finished with machinc-stitching and large buttons. The inches wide, or 334 yards 54 inches wide; in Eton length, 
loose shaping is in accordance with the latest demands of 3% yards 36 inches wide, or 34% yards 44 inches wide, or 
Fashion for dressy outer garments, and is designed for 234 yards'54 inches wide, will be needed. Price, 20 cents. 
tucks or shirrings at the top of the sleeves and body 
where they are attached to the “ 1830" yoke. If the 
conventional yoke be preferred, the sleeves extend to 
the regulation armhole, and provision is made for a 
straight or scolloped closing. The turn-down collar is 
added or not, as fancied, and the pattern gives three- 
quarter, short three-quarter and long hip lengths. 
Generous width is allowed in the sleeves, which are of 
one-piece formation, with a seam at the back below the 
elbow. Tucks cross the inside seam and reversed cuffs 
and lingerie frills form an attractive finish. 

This design is suitable for étamine, voile, Eolli- 
enne, loulsine, peau de soie, broché, satin damas, 
crépe Léda and all-over lace, and is usually made over 
a silk lining of white or a corresponding 
color, with the lower cdge left frec. 

Pattern 7794 is in 7 sizes from 32 to 
44 inches, bust measure. For the medium 
size, the coat in three-quarter length calls 
for 354 yards of material 54 inches wide ; 
in long hip length, 3144 yards in the same 
width, each with 14% yard of all-over lace. 
Price, 20 cents. ary 


7783—Ladies’ or Misses’ Coat—No form 
of outer garment is quite so satisfactory 
for dressy wear as the loose coat in long 
or short hip or Eton length. Any of these 
lengths may be adopted for the mode here 
illustrated in champagne-colored light- 
weight kersey decorated with an em- 
broidered design on collar, stole and cuffs. 
The back and fronts are suspended from 
a yoke foundation, the fulness being con- 
trolled by shirrings or gathers. <A_ stole 
yoke, extended to form the upper side of 
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Long Hip Length, 


7783—LaADIES’ OR MISSEs’ Coat, 
IN LONG OR SHQRT Hip LENGTH 
OR ETON LENGTH, SHIRRED OR 
GATHERED TOA YOKE FOUNDA- 
TION UNDER A STOLE YOKEIN 


the sleeves, is a unique feature, giving the = ah ey AS Oie PInCE WiTIL THE Upree 

long shoulder effect so popular, and darts me 1b SIDE OF THE SLEEVES, AND 

afford smooth adjustment at the shoulders. Long Hip Length. WITH OR WITHOUT THE COLLAR, 
186 
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THIS EFFECTIVE TOILETTE ILLUSTRATES COAT No. 7783 AND A DRESSY COAT, No. 7794, IS HERE PICTURED WITH SKIRT No. 7771, 
SKIRT No. 7796 IN A DEVELOPMENT OF CREAM-COLORED VOILE, WITH THE FORMER BEING OF DARK TAN KERSEY TRIMMED WITH BRAID, AND 
GARNITURE OF BRUSSELS LACE AND SILK APPLIQUE. THE LATTER OF ETAMINE CANVAS, WITH BOUILLONNE DECORATION. 


187 
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measure. For 
a lady of me- 
dium size, it 
requires 514 
yards of ma- 
terial 27 inch- 
es wide, or 354 
yards 44 inch- 
es wide, with 11; 
yard of all-over 
lace; for a miss of 
14 years, it requires 
44 yards 27 inches 
wide, or 3 yards 44 
inches wide, with 7% yard of all- 
over lace. Price, 20 cents. 


ae 


7796—Ladies’ Nine-Gored Kilt 
Skirt—There is no skirt for general 
wear that gives more satisfaction 
than the plaited modes. The one 
here shown was developed in 
men’s suiting. Nine gores were 
used in its construction, and round, 
short round and instep lengths are 
allowed. A graduated plait is ar- 
ranged in the middle of each gore 
as well as at each side-seam and 
stitched along the outer fold to 
any desired yoke or flounce depth. 





7803—Lavigs’ oR Misses’ Box-PLAITED ETON OR BOLERO JACKET, FALLING FRER OR At the back an inverted box- 
BLOUSED WITH THF. BELT, WITH ROUND OR V NECK, SAILOR OR ROUND COLLAR OR plait is formed and stitched to 
{Fancy COLLAR-FACING AND THREE-QUARTER LENGTH: BISHOP SLEEVES, OR FULL- accord with the other plaits. 
LENGTH BISHOP OR FLOWING SLEEVES, WITH THE Box-PLaiTS EXTENDING TO THE With the plaits laid in, the lower 


N ECK IN EPAULETTE STYLE OR TERMINATING AT THE ARMHOLE. 





7803—Ladies’ or Misses’ jt SG, 


Box-Plaited Eton or Bolero ff 
Jacket—A jaunty modc that : 
matron or maid may wear is 

here illustrated in black taf- 

feta trimmed with lace, and in 

pastel-gray voile with braid 

and buttons. Various modifi- 

cations are allowable to suit 

different figures. Under-arm 

and shoulder seams are em- 

ployed in its adjustment, and 

the box-plaits at the back and if 

front may be stitched to any /; 

yoke depth. Round or V neck 

outline, with sailor or round 


collar or a fancy collar-facing ee 


for completion, is provided, 
and the jacket may hang free 
in bolero style or be bloused 
over a belt all around, or it may fall loosely at 
the front only. The sleeves are of the bishop 
order in full length, or in three-quarter length 
caught up by plaits at the seam, or in flowing 
style, with the box-plaits extending to the neck 
in epaulette fashion or terminating at the arm- 
holes. Fancy cuffs, in tab or strap effect, are 
also supplied and may be used to conceal the 
bands, lingerie frills forming an attractive finish. 

Crépe Olga in wood brown will afford a 
stylish suit, with the jacket made from this 
design and a kilt skirt or one in ‘‘ 1830" style 
of the material. Batiste, veiling, Eolienne, 
French broadcloth, canvas voile, etamine, 


Liberty taffeta, pongee and linen are also recommended. edge of the skirt in the me- ine 
Pattern 7803 is in 7 sizes from 30 to 42 inches bust dium sizes measures about two Short Round Length, 


instep Length. 
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Round Length. 


7796—LADIES’ NINE-GORED KILT SKIRT, IN 
ROUND, SHORT ROUND OR INSTEP LENGTH, 
WITH A GRADUATED PLAIT AT EACH SIDE 
SEAM AND IN THE MIDDLE OF EACH GORE 
STITCHED AT THE OUTER FOLD TO ANY DE- 
SIRED YOKE OR FLOUNCE DEPTH. 
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SOFT GRAY LOUISINE IS DEPICTED IN THIS ATTRACTIVE REPRODUCTION OF JACKET 
No. 7803 AND SKIRT No. 7796, SILK APPLIQUE, TUCKS, SMALL BOWS «ND LINGERIE 
FRILLS PROVIDING THE DECORATIVE DETAILS. 


yards and one-fourth, and with them drawn out, a 
measurement of about five yards and one-half is attained. 

All the materials that will afford good service are 
recommended for wear with shirt-waists, with or with- 
out a jacket to correspond. Taffeta or louisine suits are 
pretty with the skirt made like this, and with a tucked or 
plaited shirt-waist. Cheviot, canvas, serge, brilliantine, 
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and the tashionable shepherd’s plaid goods, linen suitings, 
duck and madras are materials suited to the mode. 

Pattern 7796 is in 8 sizes from 20 to 34 inches waist 
measure. For 24 inches waist, it requires 4384 yards 50 
inches wide of material without a nap or other distinct up 
or down; with a nap, 6 yards in the same width will be 
needed. Price, 20 cents. 


Digitized by Google 
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Instep Length. 
7769—LAaADIES’ SKIRT, IN ROUND, SHORT ROUND 


OR INSTEP LENGTH: CONSISTING OF FOUR PAN 
ELS TUCKED IN DOUBLE BOx-!’LAIT EFFECT, 
STITCHED TO ANY DESIRED YOKE OR FLOUNCE 
DEPTH AND SFPARATED BY PLAIN GORES. 
(KNOWN AS THE DOUBLE BOX-PLAITED SKIRT) 


highly favored this season. A skirt in this 
style is illustrated here in a development 
of tan granite cloth. It 1s shaped by four 


gores tucked to simulate double box-plaits stitched to any 
desired yoke or flounce depth below which they are creased 
in plaits, and are separated by plain gores tapering markedly 
to the belt. Round, short round and instep lengths are 
allowed in the pattern, and a measurement of about 


two yards and three- 
fourths 1s given at the 
lower edge in the mc- 
dium sizes, with the 
plaits laid in, and 
about four yards with 
them drawn out. 
A design of hand 
embroidery might be 
employed on a skirt 
of white or colored 
linen, extending in 
vine effect around the 
bottom, or in conven- 
tional design on each 
panel. Champagne- 
colored voile and blue 
étamine are excellent 
selections, and light- 
weight serge and che- 
viot, cotton and linen 
suitings, Eolienne, 
foulard and _ cotton 
hopsacking are suit- 
able as well. 
Pattern 7769 is in 
6 sizes from 20 to 30 
inches waist measure. 
For 24 inches waist, 
the skirt requires 334 
yards 44 inches wide 
of material without a 


nap or other distinct up or down; with a nap, 5 yards 
Price, 20 cents. 


in the same width will be néeded. 


7769—Ladies’ Skirt—The modes showing tucks 
in box-plait effect are especially smart and are 
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kound Length. 


Round Length. 


7795—Ladies’ Five-Gored Skirt—Two clusters 
of tucks form a pleasing decoration on the grace- 
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costume for afternoon wear. 
soft taffeta, louisine, voile and étamine would also repro- 


duce well, and taffeta or one of the numerous lining silks 


is generally used for the foundation. 
Pattern 7795 is in 7 sizes from 20 to 32 inches waist 


Short Round Length. 

7795—Lanpies’ FIVE-GORED SKIRT, IN ‘* 1830” STYLE, 
IN ROUND OR SHORT ROUND LENGTH, TUCKED WITH 
PANEL EFFECT OR SHIRRED OR GATNERED AT THE 
Tor, AND WITH ‘Two CLUSTERS OF TUCKs, THE HEM 
FORMING THE LOWEST TUCK; AND MADE WITH OR 
WITHOUT THE FIVE-GORED FOUNDATION SKIRT. 


measure. 





ful skirt here por- 
trayed, which is 
made on quaint 
“1830” lines. Itis 
fashioned for soft 
materials, and for 
this development 
Eolienne in a light 
shade of hyacinth 
blue was used. Five 
gores wert employed 
in shaping the’skirt, 
which is tucked at 
the top with an in- 
verted box-plait at the back 
and a panel effect in front, 
or it may be shirred to yoke 
depth or gathered only at 
the belt. Round and short 
round lengths are provided. 
and a measurement of about 
four yards is allowed at the 
foot in the medium sizes. A 
deep hem finishes the lower 
edge and also forms the low- 
est tuck, and a five-gored 
foundation is provided for 
use when desired. 

A skirt of white hand- 
woven pongee with a waist 
to match and trimmed with 
Irish lace would make a pretty 

Crépe de Chine, Lansdowne, 


Ge 





Short Round Length. 


For 24 inches waist, the skirt requires 
574 yards 40 inches wide of material without 


a nap or other distinct up or down ; with a nap, 


190 


814 yards in the same width will be needed; the founda- 
tion calls for 64% yards 2U inches wide. Price, 20 cents. 
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IVORY POINTELLE CREPE DE CHINE IS REPRESENTED IN THIS A STYLISH SUIT IS HERE DEPICTED IN BROWN TAFFETA, ITALIAN 
SHIRT-WAIST, No. 7791; THE “1830 SKIRT IS OF BLACK VEILING LACE AND LINGERIE FRILLS OF TULLE LENDING ADORNMENT; THE 
TRIMMED WITH FOLDS OF SILK, AND ILLUSTRATES No. 7796. JACKET 1S No. 7803 AND THE SKIRT No. 7769. 
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RY LADIES’ SKIRTS Beem 


7771—Ladies’ Skirt—A stylish skirt adapted to ures. Four panels, tucked to give the effect of double 
soft, clinging fabrics is here pictured in café au lait box-plaits, are separated by gores that may be tucked 
pointelle 
Eolienne, in 
gray voile 
and in black 
dotted mull. 
The mode 
may be in 
medium sweep or 
round length, 
falling on the floor 
all around in 
‘1830’ style. The 
upper part of the 
skirt is formed of 
five gores with the 
fulness at the top 
disposed in_ shir- 
rings or gathers, 
and is lengthened 
by a circular 
flounce, which, at 
the lower edge in 
the medium sizes, measures about five 
yards and one-fourth. Its attachment to 
the skirt is concealed, if desired, by a 
trimming section shirred in double or 
single puff effect. A five-gored founda- 
tion skirt is also supplied, the use of 
which is optional. 

Peau de cygne will make up attractively 
in écru for wear with an écru lace bodice. 
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7771—LaDIES’ SKIRT IN 81830" STYLE, AND IN 
MEDIUM SWEEP OR ROUND LENGTH : CONSIST- 


Pattern 7771 is in 6 sizes from 20 to ING OF A FIVE-GORED UPPER Part, SHIRRED 
30 inches waist measure. For 24 inches OR GATHERED AT THE TOP AND LENGTHENED 
waist, the outside skirt with shirred section BY A CIRCULAR FLOUNCE; AND MADE WITH OR 
requires 7)4 yardsof goods 44 inches wide; WITHOUT THE SHIRRED TRIMMING SECTION 
without shirred section it needs 534 yards IN DOUBLE OR SINGLE PUFF EFFECT OR THE 
in the same width. The foundation needs FivE-GORED FOUNDATION SKIRT. 

7 yards 20 inches wide. Price, 25 cents. 


ae 


7775—Ladies’ Skirt—The graceful 
‘1830 skirt here pictured in Malaga-green 


Round Length. 







at the top 
for a short 
distance or 
tuck-shirr- 
ed at yoke 
depth. The 
stitching of 
the tucked 
panels ter- 
minates 
about knee 
depth., The 
lower edge, 
in the me- 
dium sizes, 
measures, 
7775—LADIES' SKIRT, IN **1830" STYLE, IN MEDIUM SWEEP OR with plaits 
RouND LENGTH: CONSISTING OF FOUR PANELS TUCKED IN) drawn out, 
DOUBLE BOX-PLArr FECT AND SEPARATED BY GORES TUCKED about five 
AT THE Tor or TUcK-SHIRRED AT YOKE DEPTH; AND MADE 
WITH OR WITHOUT A SEVEN-GORED FOUNDATION SKIRT. 


aa, 
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Round Length. Medium Sweep. 





es rt rar 


yards and 
with them 
laidin, about 
French — fouryvards. Amedium sweep is given as wellas round length 
Lolicnne in regulation ‘1830’ style, and a seven-gored foundation 





showsade- skirt, with an inverted box-plait at the back, is included, 
SIN especl Pattern 7775 is in 6 sizes from 20 to 30 inches, waist 
» alyadapt- measure. For 24 inches waist, the outside skirt requires 
ce ed to tall, 57, yards of material 44 inches wide; the foundation calls 
ound Length, slender fig- for 73, yards 20 inches wide. Price, 25 cents. 
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A WHITE CLUNY LACE SHIRT-WAIST, No. 7787, IS HERE POR- 
TRAYED WITH SKIRT No. 7771, MADE OF WHITE WOOL BATISTE 


WITH APPLIQUE BANDING FOR DECORATION. 
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IS OF GRAY CHECKED TAFFETA WITH 


SHIRRED WHITE MOUSSELINE FOR CONTRAST; THE BODICE IS 


THIS DRESSY FROCK 
No. 7778 AND THE SKIRT, No. 7776. 


jor August, 1904 
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THE SKIRT SHOULD RE OmIT- 


Long Sweep. 


oe eo 


appliqué and also in plaid 
goods. A circular flounce may 
be made a feature of the skirt, 
which ts either of one or of two 
piece shaping, or in three-piece 
effect with a front panel. The 
skirt measures about three 
yards and three-fourths at the 
lower edge in the medium sizes, 
and the flounce about five 
yards and one-half. ° 
Serge, cheviot, brilliantine, 
cloth, voile, albatross and the 
new plaid goods are suitable. 
Pattern 7754 is in 9 sizes 
from 20 to 36 inches waist 
measure. For 24 inches waist, 
the one-piece skirt without 
flounce needs 35 yards, with 
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Round Length. 


7756—LaDIES’ NINE-GORED SKIRT, IN ROUND, 
SHORT ROUND OR INSTEP LENGTH. WITH FAN 
GORES INSERTED IN INVERTED Box-PLAITED 


7 v ss . . ~ : 
flounce o}4 yards; the bias EFFECT AT THE LOWER PART OF Tile SIDF 
two-piece skirt with or with- SEAMS AND AN INVERTED Box-PLAIT AT THE 
out flounce requires 5 yards; BACK. 


the three-piece skirt without 

flounce needs 35 yards, with flounce 5% yards, cach of inches wide. 

material 44 inches wide. Price of pattern, 25 cents. Price, 20 cents. 
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LADIES’ SKIRTS 


7154—Ladies’ Circular Skirt—For dctailed possi- 7156—Ladies’ 
bilities of the mode see the title under the illustra- fan gores are among the smartest designs for walk- 
tions. Itis here portrayed in blue Sicilian with ing skirts, and one of this type appears here in devel- 


I WWF 


Nine-Gored Skirt 









Ui WW) y l | 


TED. (FOR PLAIDED, STRIPED OR OTHER FABRICS TO BE MADE 
UP WITH MATCHED BIAS EDGES aT THE CENTRE OF THE FRONT 
OR CUT ON A LENGTHWISE FOLD IN FRONT.) 















Skirts showing 


opments of tan 
and mixed chev- 
iot. Nine gores 
were used in the 
construction of 
the mode, which is 
closely adjusted about 
the hips, and an in- 
verted box-plait is 
employed to dispose 
of the fulness at the 
back. The fan sec- 
tions are inserted in 
inverted box-plait 
effect at flounce depth 
in each side seam, and 
provide becoming ful- 
ness at the lower edge, 
where in the medium 


Round Length. sizes & measurement 


of about five yards is 
allowed with the plaits 
drawn out; or laid in, 
about three yards. 
The mode is fashioned 
for round, short round 










SS : 
SX or instep length. 
S — S A sui 
SS ; . suit of checked 
SS Medium Sweep. SSS S hair voi] ‘ith 
NS 7754—LADIES’ CIRCULAR \ SSSSS Do ee ae ae 
. cS Fa Hears) SSSSESSS skirt of this descrip- 
S SKIRT, IN LONG OR MEDIUM IS SX = SS P 
~ SWEEP OR ROUND LENGTH, Ro] RE tion would be chic, 
wre AN INVERTED Se ane \N S : XS S S and the cotton orlinen 
R GATHERS AT THE BACK OR NGS . Ss me 
ag Tha StaR Oe Te tae ee WS NS « X 5 ¥ suitings would be ex- 
IN HABIT STYLE: IN ONE OR WS XS * S & 
Two PIrceE EFFECT OR IN WS LS = S & cellent for Summer. 
W IECE EFFECT OR 1 NS SX - + & 
THREE-PIECE EFFECT WITH W SX S < Pattern 7756 is in 
"ye . - or ) tC ' “7, ‘ SS = => > > ‘ 
THE FRONT PANEL, AND WITH WS SSS = 3S S 9 sizes from 20 to 36 
OR WITHOUT THE CIRCULAR a¥ Ss SSS elk re 
FLOUNCE FROM BENEATH =S_S MCHES: . WaIst.. Neas- 
WHICH THE LOWER PART OF Round Length. ure. For 24 inches 


waist, it requires 334 
yards of material 50 
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Short Round Length. 
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THIS SMART FROCK WAS MADE BY UNITING SHIRT-WAIST No. 7759 


AND SKIRT No. 7754 IN TAN LINEN, AND LACE MOTIFS PROVIDED 
EFFECTIVE ORNAMENTATION. 
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A SERVICEABLE STREET DRESS IS HERE SHOWN 


PAMELA TAFFETA, THE DESIGN COMBINING SHIRT-WAIST No. 
AND SKIRT No. 7756. 








IN NAVY-BLUE 


7764 






7761—Ladies’ or Misses’ Dressing-Sack, or Wrap- 
per or Lounging-Robe—The garment here illustrated 
may be used as a dressing-sack, wrapper or lounging- 
robe and was developed in pale-blue China silk with 
bands of white. In this instance it is made witha 


LADIES’ OR MISSES’ DRESSING-SACKS, ETC. 


it is shown in long hip length as well as in bolero dip 
outline. Provision is made for the neck to be high 
or slightly open, and a plain or scolloped cape collar 
of all-over lace is included, but not essential. Bishop 
sleeves, with the fulness at the top arranged to ac- 
cord with the body, in full length 
with deep cuffs of lace or in three- 
quarter length, as well as elbow 
flowing sleeves, are supplied. 
Pattern 7786 is in 4 sizes 
32 to 44 inches bust measure. 
36 inches 
bust, the 
dressing- 
sack in long 
hip length 
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centre-back seam, but in wide goods this may 
be avoided. An inverted box-plait is arranged 
at the back, stitched in position for a short 
distance, and a hem finish is given the lower 
edge. The sleeves are in kimono style and 
are in one with the body, dart tucks giving a 
novel effect over the shoulders. <A band out- 
lines the sleeves, and a similar band follows 
the front edges, and is rolled about the neck to 
form the collar. 

The wrapper would be pretty of challis in a 
rosebud design, with bandings of pink satin. 

Pattern 7761 is in 4 sizes from 30 to 42 
inches bust measure. For the medium size, 
the dressing-sack with centre-back seam needs 
3% yards of material 27 inches wide; without 
centre-back seam, 15g yard 50 inches wide, 
each with 2% yards 27 inches wide for bands. 
The wrapper with centre-back seam calls for 7 
yards 27 inches wide; without centre-back 
seam, 34% yards 50 inches wide, each with 37% 
yards 27 inches wide for bands. Price, 20 cents. 


ae 


7186—Ladies’ Dressing-Sack or Matinée— 
India silk was chosen for the development of 
this pleasing negligée in one make-up, and net 
with appliqués of lace in a fancy design to 
give the effect of flouncing in the other. A 
square yoke supports the back and fronts which 
are shirred, tucked or gathered at the top, and 





7761—LapIeEs’ OR MISSES’ DRESSING-SACK, OR 
WRAPPER OR LOUNGING-RORE, WITH Bopy 
AND KIMONO SLEEVES IN ONE, WITH DART 
TUCKS ON THE SHOULDERS, AND WITH Of 
WITHOUT THE CENTRE-BACK SEAM. 









all-over lace 
18 inches 
wide. Price, 
20 cents. 
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7786—LapDIrEs’ DRESSING-SACK 
OR MaTIN&éE, IN LonG HIP 
LENGTH OR BOLERO DIP OUT- 
LINE, TUCKED, SHIRRED OR 
GATHERED TO THE YOKE, 
WITH HIGH OR SLIGHTLY 
OrEN NECK, AND FULL OR \ 
THREE-QUARTER LENGTH BISHOP SLEEVES OR ELBOW FLOWING SLEEVES, 
AND WITH OR WITHOUT THE PLAIN OR SCOLLOPED CAPE COLLAR. 
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A PRETTY MATINEE, No. 7785, iS HERE PICTURED IN CLUNY AND 


THIS CHARMING NEGLIGEE SHOWS No. 7761 MADE OF BABY BLUE 
CASHMERE WITH BANDINGS OF PERSIAN SILK DAINTILY PATTERNED VALENCIENNES LACE, AND THE PETTICOAT, No. 7767, 1S OF TAFFETA, 
LACE AND BEADING. 


IN WHITE AND BLUE. 
197 
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(9 deiic] LADIES’ SKIRT AND PETTICOAT-SKIRT (2JR@5) 


7801—Ladies’ Tucked, Shirred or Gathered Seven- 7767—Ladies’ Six-Gored Petticoat or Slip Skirt—Dainti- 
Gored Skirt—Fulness is demanded in skirts forinvalid ness should be characteristic of lingerie, and a pretty de- 
sign for a petticoat 
or slip is here pic- 
tured in develop- 
ments of nainsook 
and taffeta with 
lace for decoration 
in each instance. 
The skirt proper is 
in six gores and 
may have a circu- 
lar or gathered 
flounce sewed to it, 
or buttoned on, 
the attachment 
being concealed by 
insertion. A dust 
ruffle, from _ be- 
neath which the 
skirt may be cut 
away, provides a 
: neat finish for the 
lower edge, al- 
ee though it need not 
be used. Adraw- 
string is used at the top, and the back fulness 
may be gathered up closely or arranged in an 
inverted triple plait. The mode is fashioned 
for round or short round length. 
Muslin, cambric, mazalea, longcloth and 









Medium Sweep. 
7801 — LADIES’ TUCKED, 
SHIRRED OR GATHERED 
SEVEN-GORED SKIRT, IN 
MEDIUM SWEEP OR 
ROUND LENGTH, WITH 
OR Without THE 
FLOUNCE FROM BENEATH 
WHICH THE SKIRT MAY 
BE CuT AWAY, OR THE a - 
EXTENSION AT THE TOP Round Length. 


FOR LENGTHENING THE FRONT AND SIDES: ADJUSTED TO THE Waist sy  /@WN are favor hae for tub skirts, oo a 
DRAW-STRINGS. (DFSIRABLE FOR MATERNITY OR INVALID WEAR.) petticoats, mohair, sateen, satin, and many o 


the plain and fancy silks are used, with self- 

frills or lace for elaboration. 
or maternity wear. The skirt here pictured in veiling is Pattern 7767 is in 9 sizes from 20 to 36 inches waist 
formed of seven gores, with the fulness controlled by shirr- measure. For 24 inches waist, the skirt with circular 
ings or tucks, a drawstring further adjusting it. The  flounce requires 11144-yards of material 20 inches wide, or 
pattern, which should be ordered by normal measurements, 67% yards 36 inches wide; with straight flounce, 104% 
allows an extension at 
the front and sides for . ae 
lengthening, or the ex- af Ce 
tension may be cut off. | "\ a" 
Medium sweep and round i : 
length are provided for. : 
A shirred or gathered 
flounce is added if fan- 
cied, measuring in the 
medium sizes about five 
yards at the lower edge, 
while the skirt measures 
about three yards and 
three-fourths, but may 
terminate at the top of 
the flounce. 





Blue and white foulard > 
will be light and cool for \ 
Summer wear, with a 3h 
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Round Length. 


white silk or cotton ma- 
tinge, or one of the same 
material. Soft - finished 
taffeta, messlinette, 
voile, cashmere, wool batiste, linen and 
mixed suitings are recommended, and a 
box coat may be worn on the street. 

Pattern 7801is in 7 sizes from 22 to 34 
inches waist measure. For 24inches waist, 
the skirt without flounce requires of mate- 
rial 44 inches wide without a nap or other 
distinct up or down, 4% yards, or witha 
nap, 434 yards will be necded; the skirt 
with gores extending beneath the flounce calls for 814 yards 20 inches wide, or 64% yards 36 inches wide, will 
yards in the same width. Price of pattern, 25 cents. be needed. Price of pattern, 20 cents. 
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7767 —Laples’ S1x-GORED 
PETTICOAT OR SLIP SKIRT, IN 
ROUND OR SHORT ROUND 
LENGTH, WITH DRAW-STRING 
AND GATHERS OR AN IN- 
VERTED TRIPLE Box -PLAIT 
AT THE BACK AND A CIRCU- 
LAR OR STRAIGHT FLOUNCE 
SEWED OR BUTTONED ON, 
AND WITH OR WITHOUT THE 
Dust RUFFLE FROM BENEATH 
WHICH THE SKIRT MAY BE 

Round Length. CuT AWAY, 
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LATE SUMMER FASHIONS FOR CHILDREN 


OMFORT, freedom and simplicity are essential fea- 
tures of juvenile attire. Children, even more than 
their elders, should be carefully studied as to the 
style of their dress. Many girls, in spite of the 
freshness of youth, are very difficult to dress on 
account of their figures. The tall, slender girl 
will appear most attractive in the full, fluffy 

modes that are now so fashionable, for the awkward lines 

of the undeveloped figure are concealed beneath the loose 
blouse and full skirt. But the young miss and the girl 
who are short and stout wisely adopt the modes that are 
distinguished by long and severely tailored lines. For 
this type of girl, no mode is more becoming for the street 
or walking costume than the plain gored skirt with a flare 
at the bottom and a plain reefer jacket, either single or 
double-breasted. The plaited or tucked skirt and jaunty 

Eton or blouse jacket will be the choice of the slender girl. 
Guimpes are an important item in the small girl’s ward- 

robe. They are made on the same general lines, with sim- 

ple adornment of fine hand-run tucks and _ shirring. 

Bands of Valenciennes edging and insertion are laid in 

between rows of tiny tuck-shirrings, while the sleeves are 

a bit larger and the cuffs broader in the newest modes. 
White dresses are especially desirable for children, for 

no other “‘tub’”’ frock launders so satisfactorily. The 

linens, ducks, piqués and mercerized fabrics are found in 
all grades and in an endless variety of designs. White, 
as well as colors, is shown in these goods, which suggest 
most attractive frocks. Among the wide assortment are 
lawns, dimity, organdy, mull, Swiss and finest handker- 
chief linen and Paris muslin, any of which may be fashioned 
into charming dresses. Berthas of lace and of the mate- 
rial, with bands of lace insertions and edgings, are always 

becoming in these modes. Ribbon sashes, too, add a 

pretty touch to frocks for dressy occasions, and under those 

of very thin, fine lawn or mull, in white, there may be 
worn a colored silk or lawn slip, preferably of pink or blue. 

The idea may be accentuated in the ribbon bows and sash 

that accompany such a frock. 

For the small girl there is no more charming mode 
than the French dress, with a deep bertha or collar in scol- 
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loped lower outline and having an attached full skirt. 
The neck of this little dress may be high or round, and the 
sleeves in puff or bishop style. Deep embroidered flounc- 
ing or hemstitched linen or fine lawn is admirably adap- 
ted to this design. 

A simple dress of dimity or lawn, for a very small girl, 
has the skirt extended to the neck at the back and front 
and a separate side-body that may have an ‘'1830”’ facing. 
Fine tucks in body depth are features of the mode. 

The strap or suspender dress is one of the season’s most 
popular styles for small girls, giving the effect of the shirt- 
waist and skirt. A pleasing little mode has a gathered 
skirt attached to the waist and separate suspenders, while 
another of these dresses has the five-gored skirt tucked 
in box-plait effect to any desired depth, and the suspenders 
have epaulettes over the shoulders. A blouse, also tucked 
and preferably of white wash goods, is worn with the skirt. 
Moharr, in plain or checked weave, is a smart and practi- 
cal material for these dresses. 

A design adapted to plain and figured goods, mull and ~ 
other soft fabrics for a young girl’s dressy frock, consists 
of a blousing waist with shirred ‘‘nun’”’ tucks and a con- 
ventional or ‘‘1830’’ yoke, full or three-quarter length or 
cap sleeves, high or Dutch or low round neck, and a 
fancy bertha; a skirt formed of a five-gored upper part, 
shirred or gathered at the top and lengthened by a deep 
straight flounce with shirred ‘‘nun’’ tucks. All-over lace 
or lace insertion and tucks may be used for the yoke. 

Shirt-waists are a stylish and serviceable addition to the 
young girl’s Summer outfit. There is also great variety 
in the materials of these practical garments, those for 
general wear being modelled upon plain lines and depend- 
ing upon the lines and detail of finish for their good 
style; those for wear with the voile or taffeta coat suit, 
or with white or colored linen separate skirts, are lavishly 
adorned with frills, puffings, smockings and lace insertion 
and made of the finest lingerie fabrics. A stylish design 
for taffeta or linen is box-plaited to the waist-line, or 
in yoke depth only, as preferred, and the sleeves are 
plaited to correspond and may extend to the neck in 
epaulette style or terminate at the armholes. 

3 





7757—Misses’ Costume—Onion-white silk mous- 
se'ine was used for making this dainty frock, and 
all-over lace and edging, with the ‘‘nun”’ tucks and 
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HIGH OR DUTCH OR Low RouND 


WITHOUT THE FIVE-GORED FOUNDATION SKIRT. 


shirrings, provide the decorative features. 
The bodice closes at the back and is 
supported bya close lining. The yoke, 
in ‘‘1830’’ or conventional outline, is 
shown with the high neck and standing 
coilar and also in Dutch or low round 
style, and a fancy bertha is added when 
desired. Two shirred ‘‘nun”’ tucks or- 
nament the full front and backs, the 
former pouching over the belt and the 
latter being bloused or drawn down 
snugly, as preferred. Full and three- 
quarter length, as well as cap sleeves, 
all showing the shirred ‘‘nun”’ tucks, 
are provided. 

The upper part of the skirt is circu- 
larly shaped, shirrings or gathers con- 
trolling the fulness, and is lengthened 
by a deep, straight flounce having three 
shirred ‘‘nun” tucks at the top; and at the lower edge, 
in the middle sizes, the flounce attains a measurement 
of about four yards. <A five-gored foundation skirt is 
included, but is not indispensable. 

All the thin, filmy materials are suitable for the develop- 
ment of this design, and dotted Swiss, mull, Persian lawn 
or pongee will make a very effective frock for Summer. 

Pattern 7757 is in 5 sizes from 13 to 17 years. For 15 
years, it needs 6% yards of material 44 inches wide, with 34 
yard of all-over lace 18 inches wide to cover conventional 
yoke, collar and lower part of sleeves. Price, 25 cents. 


box-plait effect or in pairs are introduced on the 
smart shirt-waist costume here portrayed in blue 





7757—MisseEs’ COSTUME: CONSISTING OF A 
WalsT, CLOSED AND BLOUSED OR DRAWN 
DOWN AT THE BACK, WITH SHIRRED ‘‘ Nun” 
Tucks, ‘'1830"" OR CONVENTIONAL YOKE, 

NECK 

AND FUL OR THREE-QUARTER LENGTH 

OR CaP SLEEVES, AND WITH OR WITHOUT 

THE BERTHA: AND A SKIRT FORMED OF A 

CiIRCULAR UPPER PART, SHIRRED OR GATH- 

ERED AT THE TOP AND LENGTHENED RY A DEEP STRAIGHT FLOUNCE 

WITH SHIRRED ‘* NUN” TUCKS AT THE UPPER EDGE; AND MADE WITH OR 


/ 
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7788 — Misses’ Shirt-Waist Costume — Tucks in 


and white linen. The shirt-waist is tucked at the 
front and back and blouses prettily all around, but 
the back may be drawn down smoothly into the 
white leather belt, if preferred. The fronts are cut 
away to disclose a removable shield topped by a 
standing collar and are outlined by asailor or shawl 
collar. A front closing is arranged, and a red tie is 
worn. Bands confine the 
fulness of the bishop sleeves, 
which are also tucked. The 
skirt is in five gores, tucked 
to correspond with the waist, 
and the fulness at the back 
is disposed in an inverted 
box-plait. About four 
yards is the measurement 
allowed at the lower cdge. 
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7788—MIsSES’ SHIRT-WAIST COSTUME, TUCKED IN Box-PLAIT 
EFFECT ORIN PAIRS: CONSISTING OF A SHIRT-WaAIST, BLOUSED 
OR DRAWN DOWN AT THE BACK, WITH SAILOR OR SHAWL COLLAR 
AND REMOVABLE SHIELD; AND A FIVE-GORED SKIRT. 


The Delineator 


Pattern 7788 is in 5 sizes from 13 to17 years of age. For 
15 years, it needs 9 yards of material 27 inches wide with 
34 yard of contrasting material. Price, 25 cents. 


ae 


7763—Girls’ Costume—aA girlish costume, carrying out the 
season's fancy for tucks in box-plait effect, is here shown in 
blue serge with a blouse of 
silk. Five gores were em- 
ployed in shaping the skirt, 
which is finished at the top 
with a belt, and is supported 
by suspenders extending over 
the shoulders in tabs. These, 
however, may be omitted and 
the belt attached permanent- 
ly to the blouse. The tucks 








































simulate box-plaits and are gos Bie 

stitched to any desired yoke gil'\s 

depth. p tie a 
The blouse is tucked to ; a bi Ahi re 

accord with the skirt and is jhsrul,| *y’ Hii ¥: 

made over a fitted lining. A , 


IP Ae 
back closing is arranged, and . 
the neck is finished with a 
standing collar. Bishop 
sleeves are employed and the 
tucks at the top match those 
in the waist. 

Pattern 7763 is in 9 sizes 
from 6 to 14 years of age. For 
9 years, it requires 1% yard 
of material 44 inches wide 
for skirt, and 3% yards 20 
inches wide for blouse. 
Price of pattern, 20 cents. 
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EMBROIDERED FRENCH MULL IS THE THIS SMART COSTUME ILLUSTRATES No. 
MATERIAL OF THE DAINTY FROCK HERE 7788 IN SEAL-BROWN SHANTUNG PONGEE, AND 
PICTURED, No. 7757, THE EYELET EMBROID- STYLISH CONTRAST !IS AFFORDED BY LINEN- 
ERED YOKE BEING AN UP-TO-DATE FEATURE. COLORED PONGEE AND ENGLISH EMBROIDERY. 
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7763 — GIRLS’ COSTUME, WITH TUCKS IN BOx- 
PLAIT EFFECT STITCHED TO ANY DESIRED YOKE 
DEPTH: CONSISTING OF A BLOUSE, AND A SEPA- 
RATE FIvE-GORED SKIRT WITH OR WITHOUT 
SUSPENDERS. 


BROWN SHEPHERD’S CHECK WAS USED FOR 
THIS STYLISH COSTUME, WHICH IS A REPRO- 
DUCTION OF No. 7763, A RED TIE, WHITE COL- 
LAR, CUFFS AND BELT A’’FORDING RELIEF. — 
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produced in medium tan covert cloth, finished in tailor style 
with machine-stitching. Medium hip and reefer lengths 
are given, either of which is fashionable, and the loose 
shaping is effected with under-arm and shoulder seams. 
A notched collar forming lapels with the fronts or a fancy 
collar-facing may complete the neck, and a back strap, 
secured under buttons, is used if fancied. Cuffs corre- as well as 
sponding in outline with the collar-facing may conceal the 


MISSES’ OR GIRLS’ JACKETS, ETC. Seixeeet 


7807—Misses’ or Girls’ Box Coat or Jacket—The 
box coat maintains its supremacy among modes for 
girls’ outer garments, and an excellent design is here re- 


requires 2144 
yards of ma- 
terial 54 
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7807—MISSES’ OR GIRLS’ Box 
COAT OR JACKET, IN MEDIUM HIP 7789 — 
OR REEFER LENGTH, WITH Misses’ 
NOTCHED COLLAR OR FANCY Shi Wai 
COLLAR-FACING AND COAT OR hirt - Waist 
BISHOP SLEEVES, WITH OR WITH- —The fash- 


OUT THE CUFFS OR BACK STRAP. jonable coat 


closing, with 
visible or 
concealed 
buttons, is 
shown in 
this plain 
shirt - waist, 





the regula- 
wristbands _ tion plait 
which finish the closing. The 
bishop sleeves, back is de- 


coat sleeves of 
regulation two- 
seam shaping 
also being sup- 
plied. 

Pattern 7807 
is in 10 sizes 
from 8 to 17 
years of age. 
For 15 years, it 


void of ful- 
ness save at 
the waist- 
line and may 
blouse over 
the belt or 
be drawn 
down under 
it. The front 
pouches in 





BLUE TAFFETA IS PORTRAYED IN THIS BOX COAT, 
No. 7807, WHITE TAFFETA AND BRAID AFFORDING 
CONTRAST; THE SKIRT, No. 7806, IS OF GRAY 
TWEED. 


THE SMART SHIRT-WAIST HERE DEPICTED IS 
No. 7789 IN PALE-PINK MERCERIZED COTTON 
LOTUS CLOTH, WITH COLLAR AND CUFFS OF 
MERCERIZED LINEN. 





7789—MISSES’ SHIRT - WAIST, 
BLOUSED OR DRAWN DOWN aT 
THE BACK, WITH PLAIT OR 
CoaT CLOSING, BISHOP SLEEVES 
WITH OVERLAPPING OR BAND iL 
CUFFS, OR WITH SHIRT SLEEVES, AND WITH OR WITHOUT PatTcit OR INSERTED 
POCKETS, EPAULETTE-YOKE OR SHOULDER-STRAPS. 

202 


The Delineator 


the usual manner, and patch pockets and inserted pockets 
concealed by laps are supplied, but may be omitted. An 
epaulette-yoke and shoulder-straps are also optional. 





7760—MisseEs’ Box- PLAITED 
SHIRT-WAIST, CLOSED AT 
THE BACK OR FRONT AND 
DRAWN DOWN OR BLOUSED 
AT THE BACK, WITH OR 
WITHOUT THE FOLDS STITCHED TO ANY DESIRED DEPTH, AND 
WITH SLEEVES TERMINATING AT THE ARMHOLES OR EXTENDING 
TO THE NECK IN EPAULETTE STYLF, IN FULL LENGTH WITH DEEP 
OR BAND CUFFS OR IN THREE-QUARTER LENGTH ; AND MADE WITH 
OR WITHOUT THE LINING. 


The standing collar is supported by a narrow neck-band. 
Overlapping or band cuffs complete the sleeves in bishop 
style, or these may be replaced by regulation shirt sleeves, 
finished with under and over laps and link cuffs. The 
shirt-waist, in this instance, was made of mercerized vest- 
ing and a white duck belt was worn. 

Pattern 7789 is in 5 sizes from 13 to 17 years of age. 
For 15 years, it needs 3}4 yards of material 27 inches wide. 
Price, 15 cents. ow 


7160—Misses’ Box-Plaited Shirt-Waist—The smart 
shirt-waist here portrayed is one of the new designs which 
may be modified in several ways. For the present devel- 
opment blue linen was utilized with pleasing results, as well 
as pale-blue mercerized lotus cloth. 
Box-plaits, with or without stitching 
to any desired depth at their outer folds, 
are one of the interesting features of 
the mode, which may close either at 
the front or back. The fronts are 
allowed to pouch becomingly, while at 
the back the fulness may be drawn 
down trimly into the belt or bloused 
over it. Provision is made for body 
and sleeve linings, but their use is a 
matter of preference. Box-plaits corre- 
sponding with those in the waist are 
arranged in the sleeves, which may ex- 
tend to the neck in epaulette style or 
terminate at the arm-holes in the regu- 
lation manner. Deep and band cuffs 
are supplied for the completion of the 
full-length sleeves, or these may be 
replaced by sleeves in three-quarter 
length, and the plain, standing collar is 
supported by a narrow neck-band. 

Pattern 7760 is in 5 sizes from 13 to 17 years of age. 
For 15 years, it calls for 48% yards of material 27 inches 
wide. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 





7806—Misses’ Skirt—A fashionable skirt is portrayed on 
this page in blue serge, machine-stitching forming a tailor 
finish. It is known as the triple skirt and consists of a 
circular upper part falling with graceful fulness all around, 
and two circular flounces attached to a five-gored founda- 
lion, the skart being cut away beneath the lower flounce 
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A SHIRT-WAIST OF GOOD DESIGN, No. 7760, IS HERE ILLUS- 
TRATED IN WHITE LINEN CAMBRIC, A LEATHER GIRDLE AND 
CROSS-STITCH TRIMMING IN COLORS FURNISHING CONTRAST. 


or not, as preferred. An inverted box-plait is arranged at 
the back, although habit style is also considered, and a 
smooth adjustment is given about the hips. In the 
middle sizes, the lower edge of the foundation measures 
about two yards and three-fourths, and the lower flounce 
about three yards and three-fourths. 

Pattern 7806 is in 5 sizes from 13 to 17 years of age. 
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7806-— MISSES’ SKIRT, WITH AN INVERTED BOx- 
PLAIT OR IN HABIT STYLE AT THE BACK: 
CONSISTING OF A CIRCULAR UPPER PART WITH 
Two CIRCULAR FLOUNCES ATTACHED TO A 
FIVE-GORED FOUNDATION SKIRT WHICH MAY 
BE CuT AWAY BENEATH THE LOWER FLOUNCE. 
(KNOWN AS THE TRIPLE SKIRT.) 


For 15 years, the skirt needs 34 yards of material 44 
inches wide for flounces and circular upper part, and 45% 
yards 20 inches wide for foundation. Price, 15 cents. 
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Costume—A stylish two- 
piece costume is pictured 
below in gray voile, with 
pipings of silk and ma- 
chine-stitching for a finish. 
An ‘'1830”’ yoke is a dis- 
tinctive feature of the 
Eton jacket, and to it the 
fronts and back are shirred, 
a blousing effect being pro- 
’ duced all around; but if 
preferred, tucks may be 
taken up at each side of 
the front and stitched for 
a short distance, while 
those at the back continue 
to the waist-line where 
gathers draw them down snugly 
into the belt. Bishop shaping is 
given the sleeves, which are either 
shirred or tucked at the top, and 
the fulness at the lower edge is 
confined in reversible or band 
cuffs. A_ stole collar-facing fin- 
ishes the mode, which is made 
over a lining. 

The skirt is in five gores and 
may be shirred at the back and 
sides, the front being left plain, or 
tucks to any yoke or flounce depth 
desired may be employed instead, 
the back fulness being disposed 
in an inverted box-plait in this 
instance. Three ‘‘nun”’ tucks form 
an attractive finish for the lower 
edge, where in the middle sizes a 
measurement of about three yards 
is attained. 

Blue tweed with braid outlin- 
ing the yoke, cuffs and collar- 
facing will make a smart cos- 
tume, and cheviot, light-weight 
serge, Eolienne, cloth and Sicilian 
are also advised. 

Pattern 7804 is in 5 sizes frorg 





MISSES’ COSTUMES AND GIRLS’ DRESSES 


7804——Misses’ Two-Piece | 


Goe 





13 to 17 years of age. 
For 15 years, it calls for 
814 yards of material 27 
inches wide, or 54% yards 
44 inches wide. Price of 
pattern, 25 cents. 


ae 


7166—Girls’ Box-Plaited 
Dress—Linen is one of the 
most satisfactory materials for 
girls’ dresses, and was used in 
the natural color for the box- 
plaited mode pictured on the next 
page. The body and skirt are in 
one, the plaits being arranged at 
each side of the front and back and 
stitched to body depth. Inverted 
plaited fulness is let in below the 
belt ateach under-arm seam, and 
the closing is effected in double- 
breasted style. Provision is made 
for high neck with standing band 
for supporting a removable Eton 
or other linen collar, or for a re- 
movable shield (in this instance 
of white) outlined by a braid- 
trimmed sailor or shawl collar. 
Sleeves of the bishop type, gath- 
ered into wristbands, as well as 
those in sailor style with the 
lower part plaited to cuff depth, 
are supplied. A white leather 
belt is worn, straps at the side 
seams holding it in position. 

This is a good design for light- 
weight serge or French flannel, 
and the mercerized cottons, fancy 
linens, chambray, gingham, cam- 
bric, lady'’s-cloth, mohair and 
cashmere are advised. A frock 
of white Marseilles will make up 
prettily with a shield of bright 
red or blue duck, trimmed with 
narrow white braid, the cuffs and 
collar being similarly trimmed. 
A combination of plaid and plain 
THIS PRETTY TWO-PIECE COSTUME, No. 7804, was ‘Materials will also be stylish. 


MADE OF SILK VOILE, WITH ALL-OVER AND EDGE LACE, Pattern 7766 is in 10 sizes from 
SILK PLAITING AND PERSIAN BANDING FORELABORATION. 3toO 12 yearsof age. For 9 years, 
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7804 — MISSES’ Two-PIECE COSTUME: CONSISTING OF A BLOUSE ETON JACKET, SHIRRED OR 
TUCKED TO THE ‘'1830" YOKE, BLOUSED OR DRAWN DOWN AT THE BACK, WITH REVERSIBLE 
OR BAND CUFFS; AND A FIVE-GORED SKIRT, WITH SHIRRINGS OR GATHERS AT THE TOP OR 
TucKs STITCHED TO ANY DESIRED YOKE OR FLOUNCE DEPTH, AND WITH ‘' NUN” TUCKS AT 
THE LOWER EDGE, 
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it needs 44% yards of material 27 inches wide, with 44 yard complete the sleeves. The use of the guimpe is optional. 
of contrasting goods for shield, or % yard of white linen Pink linen with a guimpe of white would be pretty, and 
for Eton collar, each 27 inches wide. Price, 15 cents. organdy, dimity, Swiss, India mull, lawn, challis, cash- 
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7766—GIRLS’ BOX-PLAITED 
DRESS, 1N DOUBLE- 
PREASTED STYLE, WITH 
RopY AND SKIRT IN ONE, 
AN INVERTED Box-PLaIT 
RELOW THE BELT AT 
EacH SIDE, BISHOP OR 
SAILOR SLEEVES AND A 
REMOVABLE SHIELD AND SAILOR OR SHAWL COLLAR, OR A HIGH NECK 
FOR WEAR WITH REMOVABLE ETON OR OTHER LINEN COLLAR. 





mere, French flan- & 
nel, albatross, 
Lansdowne, veil- 
ing and pon- 
gee are suitable. 
China or other soft 





BUTCHER’S LINEN IN WHITE IS REPRESENTED IN THIS silks make pretty 
MAKE-UP OF No. 7766, ENGLISH EMBROIDERY AND LARGE guimpes for wool- 
SUTTONS AFFORDING SIMPLE DECORATION. len dresses. 


Pattern 7808 is 


7808—Girls’ Dress—A pretty frock, sometimes called in 11 sizes from 2 
the pinafore dress, is here shown in blue chambray with to 12 years of age. 
insertion and edging for trimming. A body in Empire For 9 years, the 
style supports the full skirt, which is seamed under the dress calls for 374 
arms and has a hem at the lower edge. Frill sleeves are yards of material 
provided but need not be used. The guimpe is made of 27inches wide; the 





7808—G!RLS’ DREss, IN EM- 
PIRE STYLE, WITH OR WITH- 
OUT THE FRILL SLEEVES OR 
THE GUIMPE HAVING A 
STANDING BAND OR TURN- 


DOWN COLLAR. (SOMETIMES CALLED THE PINAFORE DRESS.) 





se . : . : HIS P RE 
India linon, and has a tape inserted in a casing toregulate guimpe 154 yard is heen a o a TERS. tae 
ist-li i llin 36 inches wide 
the fulness at the waist-line. A standing band or rolling - TRIMMED WITH LACE, AND 18 A REPRODUC- 
collar controls the fulness at the neck, and wristbands Price, 15 cents. TION OF No. 7808. 
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*6%*§@ GIRLS’ COAT OR JACKET, ETC. 6+ 


7805—Girls’ Coat or Jacket—A smart mode for regulation two-seam coat sleeves, plainly finished, 
general wear is here pictured in tortoise-shell brown are provided. This is known as the reefer jacket. © 
habit cloth, finished with machine-stitching. The Such coats are most serviceable when made of 
back is whole, and cheviot, serge, 
the plain fronts close covert, broad- 
to the neck invisibly cloth, French 
or with frogs. Astand- flannel or men’s 
suiting. Black 
taffeta would 
be stylish with 
aremovable 
sailor collar of 
lierre or Rus- 
sian lace, and 
wide or narrow 
plain or fancy 
braid, in self or 
a contrasting 
color, will pro- 
vide suitable 
trimming. 

Pattern 7805 
is in 11 sizes 
from 2 to 12 
years of age. 
For 9 years, it 

— needs 24% yards 

7805—GiIRLs’ COAT OR JACKET, CLOSED TO THE NECK, WITH of material 44 
BISHOP OR COAT SLEEVES AND STANDING BAND OR ROLLING 
COLLAR, WITH OR WITHOUT THE SAILOR COLLAR. (KNOWN 
AS THE REEFER JACKET.) 
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inches wide, or 
13 yard 54 
inches wide. 


ing band and rolling collar are provided for neck comple- Price, 15 cents. 


tion, and a sailor collar may be attached to the coat or woe 


7785—Misses’ 
or Girls’ Prin- 
cess or Gabrielle 
Slip or Under- THIS SMART REEFER IS No. 7806 IN RED 
WaistandPetti- 8ROADCLOTH, TRIMMED IN MILITARY STYLE 
coat--The mode WITH GOLD BRAID, EMBLEMS AND BUTTONS ; 
here illustrated THE SAILOR COLLAR IS REMOVABLE. 


is a_ practical 
one for many purposes, and is shown in one instance made 
of cambric and in the other of soft silk. The garment is 
shaped with gores extending to the shoulders at the front 
and back, easy adjustment being given, and the closing is 
effected at the back with buttons and buttonholes. Ifa 
high neck is not desired, a Dutch or low round or square 
outline may be given. Extensions on the back and side- 
back gores allow increased fulness in the skirt portion, 
which is arranged in inverted box-plaits at the side-back 
seams. The pattern supplies coat 
sleeves in elbow or full length as 
well as bishop and puff sleeves, from 
which choice may be made unless 
the garment is preferred sleeveless. 

Such shps for wear in warm 
weather are very serviceable made 
from lawn, either white or colored, 
and China silk, louisine, Liberty . 
satin, nearsilk and mercerized lin- 
ings are used. As an under-skirt 
and waist, nainsook, muslin, long- 
cloth and mazalea are advised, and 
individual taste may be used in 
the elaboration — needlework or 
lace insertion, motifs, edging, bead- 
ing, ribbon and hand-embroidery 
suggesting pleasing possibilities. 

Pattern 7785 is in 8 sizes from 
2 to 16 years of age. For 12 years, 
worn separately, as preferred. Bishop sleeves with or it will require 77% yards of material 20 inches wide, or 454 
without reversed cuffs concealing the wristbands, and yards 36 inches wide. Price, 10 cents. 
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7785 — MISSES’ OR GIRLS’ PRINCESS 
OR GABRIELLE SLIP OR UNDER- 
WAIST AND PETTICOAT, GORED TO 
THE SHOULDERS, WITH HIGH NECK, 
OR DUTCH OR LOW ROUND OR 
SQUARE NECK, WITH OR WITHOUT 
THE BISHOP, COAT OR PUFF SLEEVES 
AND WITH INVERTED FULNESS AT 
THE SIDE-BACK SEAMS BELOW THE 
Bopy. 
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7776—Misses’, Girls’ or Children’s Apron—Plain ging- 
ham is here portrayed for making this simple garment, 
which is designed to entirely cover the dress, and will 
provide protection during work or play. The apron is 
shaped by shoulder and under-arm seams and is finished 
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2 7776 — Misses’, GIRLS’ OR CHIL- 


DREN’S APRON, WITH OR WITHOUT 
THE COLLAR, POCKETS, TIE-STRINGS 
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8 s OR BISHOP OR CoaT SLEEVES, 
NN v at the lower edge with a deep 
Y N x hem. It is plain at the front 
NY N < and also at the back where a 
YS a button closing is arranged. A 
ws LN x flat collar completes the neck, 


and tie strings are prettily bowed 
at the back. Bishop sleeves with 
bands as well as regulation coat sleeves are provided, 
and patch pockets are sometimes applied at either or 
both sides of the front, according to fancy. If desired, 
the garment may be made sleeveless, and a plainer effect 
is obtained by omitting the collar and tie-strings. 

Linen lawn, cambric, cross-barred or checked muslin 
and dimity may be used, and percale, chambray, cheviot, 
madras and mercerized cottons are advised as more dur- 
able materials. Edging of needlework or lace or frills 
of the material may be used for decoration. An apron 
for a student of art 
or sculpture might 
be made from this 
design, of drilling 
or of brown Hol- 
land. 

Pattern 7776 is 
in 8 sizes from 2 to 
16 years of age. 
For 14 years, the 
apron with sleeves 
will require 6% 
yards of material 
27 inches wide, or 
5% yards 36 
inches wide; with- 
out sleeves, 5144 yards 27 inches wide, or 43% yards 36 
inches wide. Price of pattern, 10 cents. 
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7798—Misses’ or Girls’ Closed Knickerbocker Drawers 
—Hamburg edging supplied the simple trimming for the 





7798 — MISSES’ OR GIRLS’ CLOSED 
KNICKERBOCKER DRAWERS, 


for August, 1904 


drawers here illustrated in cambric. Generous fulness is 
allowed, and inside leg and centre seams are used in shap- 
ing. The fulness at the top of the back and front and at 
the lower edge of each leg is confined in bands closing 
with buttons and buttonholes. Continuous laps are used 
to finish the slashes. 

Paris muslin is an excellent 
material for underwear, and 
satisfactory developments are 
obtainable from India _ linon, 
longcloth, mazalea, twill, Vic- 
toria lawn, linen, nainsook and 
linen cambric, while for trim- 
ming, torchon, Valenciennes or 
point de Paris lace, needle- 
work, hand embroidery and self- 
ruffles are suggested. Dark col- 
ored China silk, pongee, un- 
bleached linen, outing or baby 
flannel, light-weight serge or 
brilliantine might be employed 
for gymnasium wear and 
feather-stitched bands or self 
ruffles will supply trimming. 

Pattern 7798 is in 8 sizes 
from 2 to 16 years of age. 
For 12 years, it calls for 244 yards of material 27 inches 
wide, or 134 yard 36 inches wide, or 14 yard 45 inches 





wide. Price of pattern, 10 cents. 
ae 
7774—Girls’ Petticoat—Tucks and lace decorate the ° 


little skirt here shown in cambric. The body is shaped by 
shoulder and under-arm seams and may be in regulation, 
long or French depth, provision being made for the neck 
to be in Dutch or low round outline. The skirt may be 
straight and full, with a hem at the lower edge or of circu- 
lar shaping, and is sewed to the waist or buttoned on, as 
preferred. 

Paris muslin is suggested for a petticoat to wear with 
party frocks, and it may be trimmed with a ruffle com- 
posed of alternate strips of insertion and tucking or of 
handkerchiefs joined together by insertion. Nainsook 
with Valenciennes insertion and lace will be pretty, and 
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7774—GIRLS’ PETTICOAT HAVING A BoDy 
IN REGULATION, LONG OR FRENCH 
DEPTH, WITH DUTCH OR LOW ROUND 
NECK, AND A STRAIGHT OR CIRCULAR 
SKIRT SEWED OR BUTTONED ON, 





longcloth, muslin, lawn, linen cambric and mazalea are 
also used, with torchon or Mechlin lace for trimming. 

Pattern 7774 is in 6 sizes from 2 to 12 years of age. For 
8 years, the straight skirt without body needs 2)4 yards 
of material 27 inches wide, or 1% yard 36 inches wide; 
for circular skirt without body 1!4 yard 27 inches wide, 
or 14% vard 36 inches wide, for body 4% yard 36 inches 
wide. Price of pattern, 10 cents. 
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W@- LITTLE GIRLS’ AND BOYS’ DRESSES, ETC. +2 


7779—Little Girls’ or Boys’ Dress—This dainty [or 5 years, it needs 3 yards of nainsook 36 inches wide, 
frock is shown in French nainsook with fancy tuck- with % yard of fancy tucking 18 inches wide for yoke: 
ing, and also in flouncing, edging and insertion being or 2% yards of flouncing 2534 inches deep, with 34 yard of 






\ 7779 — LITTLE GriRLS’ OR Boys’ DrEss, 
a 4 WITH THE ONE-PIECE SKIRT HAVING A 
STRAIGHT LOWER EDGE AND INVERTED 
PLAITED FULNESS UNDER THE ARM, 
TUCKED OR GATHERED TO A POINTED 
YOKE, WITH HIGH OR DUTCH POINTED 
NECK AND BISHOP OR PUFF SLEEVES. 


7777—LITTLE GIRLS’ DRESS, WITH THE 
SKtRT EXTENDING TO THE NECK AT 
THE FRONT AND BACK, THERE BEING A 
SEPARATE SIDE-BODY WITH OR WITH- 
OUT AN ‘*1830”" FACING. 


astanding 
band or may 
be cut out 
in Dutch 
pointed ef- 
fect to ac- 
cord with 
the outline 
of the voke. 
Bishop 
_ sleeves com- 
pleted with 
wristbands, 
and short 
puff sleeves 
finished with 
frills of edg- 
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lawn for yoke and 
sleeves. Price, 
10 cents. 
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7177 — Little 
Girls’ Dress — A 
unique design for 
a frock is here de- 
picted in pink 
lawn, trimmed 
with Valenciennes 
insertion and edg- 
ing. The skirt con- 
tinues to the neck 
at the back and 
front, its fulness 
being disposed in 
fine tucks to body 
depth and to 
it separate side 
bodies, seamed un- 
der the arms, are 
added and sup- 
port the skirt at 
the sides. ‘'1830” 
facings shaped like 
the side bodies, 
but seamless on the 
shoulders where 
they extend over 
the sleeves in cap 
effect, are sup- 
plied, but need not 
be used. The clos- 


used for decora-  ingiseffected at the back, 
tion in either in- andaneck band isadded. 
stance. Tucks or The sleeves are of the 
gathers adjust the bishop type, narrow 
one-piece skirt to bands confining them at the wrists, and the dress is fin- 
the yoke, inverted ished with a deep hem at the lower edge. 


O 
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ALL-OVER EMBRO!DERY AND E0OG- 
ING ARE EMPLOYED IN THE DECORA- 
TION OF THIS LITTLE DRESS, No. 
7779, WHICH IS SHOWN IN NAINSOOK. 


plaited fulness un- Very pretty reproductions of the design may be made 
der the arms pro- from China silk with point de Paris lace for elaboration. 
vidingextra width. Pattern 7777 is in 7 sizes from 1% to 6 years of age. For 
The neck is 
finished with 





7781—LITTLE GIRLS’ DRESS, WITH AN 
ATTACHED GATHERED SKIRT, AND WITH 


R WITHOUT THE SUSPENDERS. (SOME- 
IMES CALLED THE STRAP DRESS.) 


ing, are provided, 5 years, it requires 25g vards of material 36 inches wide. 
the latter to be Price, 10 cents. 





used with the low- ae 
neck development. 7781—Little Girls’ Dress—Suspenders are a_ pleasing 
DOTTED PINK MULL WAS USED FOR MAK- Pattern 7779 is feature of the design illustrated above, which is sometimes 


ING THIS FROCK, THE PATTERN OF WHICH 


IS No. 7777, AND FOR ELABORATION PERSIAN iM 7 sizes from }g called the strap dress. 
BANDING WAS SELECTED. to 6 years of age. ively combined in its development. The waist is full and 
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Blue and white linen were eftect- 
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shows the fashionable blouse all around, a box-plait being 
arranged at the centre of the front and also at the back 
where it conceals the closing. A standing band finishes 
the neck, and the sleeves are in bishop style lengthened by 
The skirt is deeply hemmed and gathered 


wristbands. 





ATTACHED FULL SKIRT. 


at the top, and is attached to the waist under a belt to 
which the suspenders may be secured under buttons. 

Pattern 7781 is in 8 sizes from 3 to 10 years of age. For 
4 years, it needs 214 yards of light-blue linen, with 1 
yard of white linen, each 27 inches wide; of one material, 
it requires 244 yards 44 inches wide. Price, 15 cents. 


ae 


7772—Little Girls’ French Dress—A pretty dress in 
French style is depicted above in organdy and also in 
a combination 
of lawn and 
flouncing, rib- 
bon-run bead- 
ing, edging and 
medallions or 
insertion being 
used for deco- 
ration. A lin- 
ing may form 
the foundation 
for the long 
body, which 
blouses softly 
all around, and 
supports the 
full skirt, the 
attachment be- 
ing followed by 
abelt. The 
high neck is 
topped by a 
standing collar, 
and an ‘'1830”’ 
collar or bertha 
in plain or scol- 
loped outline 
may be used to 
give breadth to 
the shoulders, a 
yoke being pro- 
vided for use 
when desired. 
Regulation 
bishop sleeves 
are in keeping 
with the mode 





A DAINTY FRENCH MODE, No. 7772, IS HERE 
PORTRAYED IN DOTTED MUSLIN, WITH VALEN- 
CIENNES LACE AND FINE NEEDLEWORK FOR 
DECORATION. 


7772—LITTLE GIRLS’ FRENCH DRESS, WITH HIGH OR 
ROUND NECK AND BISHOP OR PUFF SLEEVES, WITH’ g 
- 6 +h) ign 
OR WITHOUT THE PLAIN OR SCOLLOPED ‘1830 
COLLAR OR BERTHA OR Bopy LINING, AND WITH AN 


and trimmed with insertion; short puff sleeves are given 
and are generally employed with the low round neck. 

An Irish dimity made with the bertha, and trimmed 
with Valenciennes inser- 
tion and lace, would be 

dainty, and a 
development in 
blue linen with 
hand embroid- 
_ery in white on 
the cape collar 
would be pret- 
ty for general 
wear. Batiste, 
muslin, nain- 
sook, piqué, 
duck, cham- 
bray, challis, 
cashmere, alba- 
tross and pon- 
gee are among 
the materials 
suitable for 
copying the de- 


Pattern 7772 
isin 9 sizes 
from 2 to 10 
years of age. 
For 5 years, it requires 
2% yards of lawn 36 
inches wide, with 24% 
yards of flouncing 934 
inches deep for skirt; of 
one material, 314 yards ; 
36 inches wide will be = 
needed. Price, 15 cents. 


Be 


7792—Child’s Bishop 
Night-Gown — A simple 
design for a night-gown is here illustrated in cambric with 
bands of ribbon-run beading. Fulness is allowed at the 
front and back and controlled by gathers at the neck, 
whether in Dutch round outline or in high-neck style, a 
band being used for a finish in either instance. The 
closing is made invisibly at the back, and the lower edge 
is finished 
with a deep 
hem. The 
full sleeves 
areof the 
regulation 
bishop shap- 
ing, con- 
fined in nar- 
row bands, 
and in full 
or three- 
quarter 
length. 

India lin- 
on is cool for 
Summerand 
will be pret- 
ty with lace 
insertion 
over ribbon 
and bows at 
each shoul- 
der and at 
the back of the arms. Victoria lawn, linen cambric, long- 
cloth, nainsook, dimity, muslin and wash silks are adaptable. 

Pattern 7792 is in 4 sizes from 1 to 7 years of age. For 
5 years, it needs 25¢ yards of material 36 inches wide, with 
144 yard of beading 1 inch wide for bands. Price, 10 cents. 





THIS ATTRACTIVE FROCK IS No. 
7781; THE BLOUSE 1IS OF DOTTED 
MUSLIN, AND THE SKIRT AND SUS- 
PENDERS ARE OF RED CHAMBRAY. 





7792 — CHILD's BISHOP NIGHT-GOWN, WITH 
HIGH OR DUTCH RouUND NECK AND FULL-: 
LENGTH OR LONG ELBOW SLEEVES. 
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7793 — Child’s House -Sack — A comfortable 
house-sack 1s a necessity for little folks, and a 
pleasing design is shown here in white French 
flannel with buttonholing in pale blue as an edge 
finish. The garment is shaped by shoulder 
and under-arm seams and is loose fitting, a 
centre-back seam being employed, if desired. <A 


7793 —CHILD’S 
HOUSE-SACK, WITH 
ROUND OR SQUARE 
CORNERS AND COAT 
OR BISHOPSLEEVES, 
WITH OR WITHOUT 
THE CUFFS, CEN- 

TRE-BACK SEAM OR ROUND OR POINTED COLLAR. 


Moya 
Sore 
: 





broad collar in 
pointed style 
or a narrower 
collar in 
round outline 
may finish the 
neck, in the 
latter case the 
corners of 
the sack being 
rounded to 
correspond; 
or, if a plainer 
development 
be desired, 
both collars 
may be omit- 
ted and the 
fancy stitch- 
ing continued 
around the 
neck. Bishop 
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7755 —INFANTS’ SLIP OR NIGHT-GOWN, IN 
REGULATION OR THREE-QUARTER LENGTH 


AND WITH OR WITHOUT INVERTED FULNESS 
UNDER THE ARM. 


A 4 
di ial } hag, 


and coat sleeves are given and Pi vane 
either may be finished plain or TTA 
with turn-back cuffs. PE Rye 
Albatross, zenana, cashmere, Polbye 
viyella, eiderdown, and flan- 71 i | I 
nelette are used for these sacks, | : 1 
and ribbon binding on the 
straight or scolloped edges will ! 
make a pretty finish. F 
Pattern 7793 is in 4 sizes: 
infants, and 1 year, 3 years and 
5 years. For3 years it calls for 
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21% yards of material 27 inches SP ie 4 
wide. Price, 10 cents. ei ‘. 
we 7765—INFANTS’ ONE-PIFCE DRESS, IN REGU- 


7755—Infants’ Slip or Night- 
Gown—A plain slip is here 
pictured in cambric trimmed 
with feather-stitching and lace 


CHILDREN’S HOUSE-SACKS, ETC. 





LATION OR THREE-QUARTER LENGTH, WITH 

Bopy AND FULL-LENGTH OR PUFF SLEEVES 

IN ONE, AND HIGH OR DUTCH ROUND NECK, 

THE SLEEVES AND NECK BEING EACH AD- 

JUSTED BY ONE OR MORE DRAW-STRINGS. 
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edging. Shoulder and under-arm scams give 
shaping to the mode, which may be in regulation 
or three-quarter length. An inverted plait is al- 
lowed under each 
arm to give extra 
width, but the gar- 
ment may be made 
without it. A 
hem, held in posi- 
tion by machine or 
fancy stitching 
finishes the lower 
edge. Buttons and 
buttonholes form 
the closing at the 
back, and the 
diminutive sleeves 
are gathered into 
narrow bands. 

Pretty little slips 
or night-gowns are 
made from nain- 
sook and trimmed 
with narrow em- 
broidered edging. 
Muslin, longcloth, 
lawn, India linon, 
mazalea, dimity, 
outing and wash 
flannels are fre- 
quently used, and 
the ornamentation 
should be simple, 
either of narrow 
lace or needlework 
edging. 

Pattern 7755 is 
in one size. It calls for 28% yards of material 27 inches 
wide, or 214 vards 36 inches wide, or 24 yards 45 
inches wide. Price of pattern, 10 cents. 


ae 


7765—Infants’ One-Piece Dress—A novel design for an 
infant's dress is here portrayed in sheer nainsook trimmed 
with lace edging. Seams under the arms are used in 
shaping, and the sleeves, in full length or puff style, are 
seamed underneath and are in one with the body. The 
fulness at the neck and lower edge of the sleeves is con- 
trolled by one or more draw-strings inserted in casings so 
that the garment may be easily let out for laundering. 
Dutch round outline is given as well as high neck, and 


THIS COMFORTABLE LITTLE SACK IS No. 
7793 IN PALE-BLUE VIYELLA TRIMMED WITH 
SILK LACE, AND CLOSED WITH WHITE RIBBON. 
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regulation and three-quarter lengths are provided tor, a 
hem finishing the lower edge. 
French organdy, fine Victoria lawn, India linon, French 
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7762—MEN’'Ss OR Boys’ OUTING 
OR NEGLIGE£ SHIRT, WITH 
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COAT OR CONVENTIONAL X J 
CLOSING AND WRISTBANDS OR \ N 
REMOVABLE CUFFS, WITH OR 8 ‘\ & 
WITHOUT THE BOSOM OR Y L£y 








BacK - YOKE FACING. 


or linen cambric, Persian mull and dimity are the most 
satisfactory materials for babies’ dresses, and only the 
daintiest of lace or handwork is used for trimming. 
Pattern 7765 is in one size The dress in regulation 
length requires 3 yards of material 27 inches wide; in 
three-quarter length, 
1% yard in the same 
width will be needed. 
Price, 10 cents 
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7762 — Men’s or 
Boys’ Outing or Neg- 
ligé Shirt — Plain 
linen was selected for 


making the shirt here 
depicted The pat- 
tern makes provision 
for a coat closing ex- 
tending to the lower 
edge or a conven- 
tional closing, and 
directions are given 





A STYLISH LITTLE SUIT IS HERE PIC- 


TURED IN WHITE DUCK, AND REPRE- 
SENTS No. 7773; THE EMBLEM, BELT 
AND COLLAR ARE IN NAVY BLUE. 








for a simulated box-plait or lap finish. A plaited bosom 


may be inserted, or the front made plain, a patch 
pocket being applied at the left side if desired The back 
is perfectly plain, and a back yoke- 
facing is included, but is not essential to 
the development of the pattern. A 
narrow band with buttonholes at the 
front and back serves as a finish for the 
neck. The sleeves are of the regulation 
one-piece shaping, lap-finished at the 
hand and completed by wristbands 
supporting the removable link cuffs. 

Gray madras is a stylish material for 
shirts of this character, and pongee, 
wash silk, percale, fancy cottons and 
linens, mercerized materials and French 
flannel are suitable. 

Pattern 7762 is in 9 sizes from 28 to 
44 inches, breast measure. For 36 
inches breast, it calls for 34 yards of 
material 36 inches wide Price of pat- 
tern, 15 cents. owe 


77713 — Little Boys’ Suit — The long 
blouse, which is invariably becoming 
to the small boy, forms a part of this 
smart suit and is designed to slip over 
the head. It is shaped by under-arm 
and shoulder seams, and is box-plaited 
at the back and front, a short closing 
being arranged under the centre-front 
plait A removable shield topped by a 
band collar, and a sailor collar, are used when the neck 
is cut out, and a standing band for wear with an Eton 
or other linen collar finishes the high neck The 
usual one-seam shaping is given the sleeves, which are 
plaited at the wrist, and removable linen cuffs are 
generally worn. Straps at the under-arm seams hold the 
leather belt in position. 

Leg-bands or elastics confine the knickerbockers at the 
knees, and provision is made for a fly or side closing. The 
regulation seams are used in shaping, darts removing the 
fulness at the back, and pockets are allowed Serge was 
used for the present development with the shield and sailor 
collar of white, or with linen collar and cuffs, braid and 
emblems being used for decoration in one make-up. 

The design is a good one for linen, gingham, mercer- 
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7773—LITTLE Boys SvuIT : CONSISTING OF A BOX-PLAITED BLOUSE SLIPPED OVER THE HEAD, - 
WITH REMOVABLE SHIELD AND SAILOR COLLAR, OR WITH A STANDING BAND FOR WEAR 
WITH REMOVABLE CUFFS AND ETON OR OTHER LINEN COLLAR: AND KNICKERBOCKERS, 
WITH LEG-BANDS OR ELASTICS AND WITH OR WITHOUT A FLy, 


ized cottons, novelty wash suitings, piqué, duck, flannel 
and lady’s-cloth, and wide or narrow braid will trim 
stylishly 

Pattern 7773 is in 6 sizes from 2 to7 years of age. For 
7 years, it calls for 47% yards of material 27 inches wide, 
or 3 yards 44 inches wide, or 23g yards 54 inches wide, 
each with 5g yard of contrasting material 27 inches wide 
for shield, cuffs and sailor collar. Price, 15 cents. 
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I MARCHIONESS NABESHIMA, 2 IMPERIAL PRINCESS NASHIMOTO. 3 IMPERIAL PRINCESS KAN-IN. 4 IMPERIAL PRINCESS KOMATSU. 5 IMPERIAL PRINCE KOMATSU. 
6 BARONESS SANNOMIYA, 7 ‘DR. MATSUMOTO, CHIBF SURGEON IN THE ARMY. 


THE LADIES’ NURSING ASSOCIATION. 


THE ATTITUDE OF THE JAPANESE WOMEN IN THE WAR 


BY EDWIN EMERSON, JR. 


all the dormant energies and latent hero- 
ism in the hearts of the Japanese women. 
Ordinarily they 
are so much in the 
background, and 
the law of the 
three obediences 
to father, husband 
and son is followed 
so rigorously that the women do 
not appear to the foreign observer 
to possess any opinions whatever 
of their own. Ladies of rank, es- 
pecially, are so hedged in by con- 
ventions and etiquette on every 
side that impassiveness seems to be 
their chief characteristic so far at 
least as appearances go. 

It is just these high-class women, 
however, who have taken the lead 
in all the leagues and associations 
that have sprung into being or de- 
veloped a new activity at the first 
call to arms. They have sunk their 
rank or used it for the service of 
their country, as was most exped- 
ient. For the time being all relig- 
ious differences are forgotten, in 
the face of the pressing need, and 





HE WAR with Russia has brought out 





least nothing left for the enemy to take,’’ said a woman 
addressing an association recently; and one hears the 
opinion expressed that by the time the Russians have 
taken possession of Japan, there 
will not be any inhabitants left. 
The better educated women are 
more confident of success, being in 
a better position to calculate rela- 
tive forces, but they are none the 
less zealous to contribute to this 
success in every possible way. 

The Empress has set the exam- 
ple, and, when war was declared, 
sent all her jewels and treasures to 
the Bank of Japan to increase the 
reserve fund. She has also directed 
the officers of her suite to join their 
regiments, realizing that they would 
wish to be with their brothers in 
arms at this crisis. Many of the 
Princesses are in the Ladies’ Nurs- 
ing Association, a_ self-supporting 
auxiliary of the Red Cross Society, 
founded in Japan by the late Im- 
perial Princess Komatsu. The Prin- 
cess Komatsu is the President of 
the auxiliary association, and the 
Marchioness Nabeshima the direc- 
tor. The Tokyo Committee consists 
of about twenty, among whom are 


the Christians, Buddhists and Shin- THE LATE IMPERIAL PRINCESS KOMATSU, FOUNDER the Imperial Princess Kan-in, the 
toists all join hands in the common OF THE RED CROSS SOCIETY IN JAPAN. Imperial Princess Nishimura and 


cause of helpfulness. 
It is said that the enthusiasm of 

the women is much greater than during the war with 
China. There was no doubt in the minds of the Japanese 
ahout the issue then. They despised their foes. But this 
time they feel that they are dealing with unknown quan- 
tities, and that everything is at stake. ‘‘Let us give our 
all to our country; if we lose this war, there will be at 


212 


Viscountess Nire. The ladies who 

take part in this auxiliary work 

have many of them travelled abroad; they wear European 
dress, and all speak either English or French. Two of the 
committee are foreign women; the Baroness Sannomiya, 
the wife of the Emperor’s Chief Master of Ceremonies, is an 
English lady, and Mrs. Terry, though born in Japan and 
speaking the Japanese language like a native of the 
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country, is the daughter of an eminent European and 
the wife of Professor Terry, the American Professor of 
Law at the University of Tokyo. 

The duties these'society women have taken upon them- 
selver are by no means light. The work to be done has 
all been mapped out in a business-like way. The women 
are divided into squads, and may volunteer for the branch 
most congenial.to them; beyond that there is no option, 
and the Princesses work as long and as hard as any of the 
others. Each lady is due at the bandage-room two days a 
week. The hours 
are from ten to 
four, with a few 
minutes’ intermis- 
sion for. luncheon, 
which the workers 
bring with them. 
The time at which 
they arrive and 
leave is taken note 
of, and also the 
number of band- 
ages prepared by 
each. <A_ special 
costume 1S worn, 
so that the band- 
ages may be as 
antiseptic as pos- 
sible, and so great 
is the activity 
of the workers 
that the air of the 
bandage-room is 
filled with floating 
lint. When their 
duty takes them 
outside of the 
workroom, whether visiting the wounded in hospitals or 
seeing nurses off on the Red Cross boats, the uniform worn 
is black with blue revers, resembling in color that of the 
army doctors; a little bonnet to match is worn with it. 

All the ladies wear the Red Cross insignia, and the badge 
of the Nurses’ Association. Beside these, some have 
achieved the Order of the Red Cross of the first class, 
either for gifts to the Association of upward of five hun- 





MRS. 


HATOYAMA, THE 
WIFE OF A WELL-KNOWN 
MEMBER OF PARLIAMENT. 
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1 SECRETARY OF PRINCESS KAN-IN. 
5 PRINCESS SANIO. 





2 PRESIDENT—PRINCESS DOWAGER MORI. 
6 BARONESS MORI. 


dred dollars, or by 
signal services ren- 
dered. The Viscount- 
ess Nire obtained it 
for going to the front 
during the war with 
China to nurse the 
wounded. Many have 
the Order of the sec- 
ond class, for dona- 
tions of two hundred 
and fifty dollars or 
services. A good 
many foreigners have 
received the Order 
lately, in recognition 
of donations; but 
constant, urgent de- 
mands on the ex- 
chequer of the Ladies’ 
Nursing Association 
make its members 
hope that many other 
well-wishers will show 
their sympathy with 
Japan during her 
time of stress in this 
practical way. 

Emphasis has been 
laid upon this Asso- 
ciation because it is 
‘typical of all the 
others. The Ladies’ Patriotic League, which was formed 
at the close of the last war, has for its aim caring 
especially for the soldiers and their families. It is the 
largest of the women’s associations, having a member- 
ship of sixty thousand, including women of all ranks of 
society, from the Princess Kan-in, the Honorary Presi- 
dent, and the Princess Iwakura, the directress, who nat- 
urally wield a wide national influence, down to women of 
the humblest class, who show a no less genuine patriotism 
though having less to give to their country. 

Great distress is felt among the families that the poorer 
soldiers have left behind, for many men have been taken 
who were the sole support of aged parents and young 





IMPERIAL PRINCESS KAN-IN, 
HONORARY PRESIDENT OF THE 
LADIES’ PATRIOTIC LEAGUE, 
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3 PRINCESS KAN-IN, 
7 MRS. TACHIBANA. 


THE LADIES’ EDUCATIONAL SOCIETY. 
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children. There is no stronger feeling 
in the breast of the Japanese than filial 
duty, and the sacrifice asked of these 
poor men is almost superhuman and 
has driven some to insanity. One poor 
fellow with an infirm old father anda 
baby girl succeeded in persuading rel- 
atives to take in the old man, but 
could get nobody to take the child, so 
he killed her and then joined his regi- 
ment. On all sides one hears of families 
that will literally starve unless assisted. 
In the country especially, where the 
men of the family cultivate the rice- 
fields, unless those remaining at home 
have enough money to hire labor to 
take the place of those who have gone 
to the war, there will be no crop this 
Summer. 

In Tokyo the question of the soldiers’ 
families is uppermost at present, and 
the Ladies’ Edu- 
cational Society 
recently resolved 
to extend their 
Society’s aims 
for the period of 
the war, to cover 
this need. New 
members will pay 
at least twenty- 
five cents a 
month, and com- 
mittee ladies will 
go about in wards 
assigned to them 
to ascertain the 
condition of sold- 
iers’ families, and 
to organize 
prompt relief 
where necessary. 
Many foreign la- 
dies have joined 
the Society, 
among others 
Mrs. J. McD. 
Gardiner, the 
wife of the 
Tokyo architect; 
Miss Platt, teach- 
er in the Peer- 
esses’ School; and 
Miss Schereszewski, the daughter of 
Bishop Schereszewski, the noted Chi- 
nese scholar. 

In all the girls’ schools the pupils 
are helping in some way. In many 
schools they are knitting socks for the 
sailors, and making caps for the sold- 
iers. At the Presbyterian Board School 
the pupils have undertaken to furnish 
ten thousand ‘‘comfort bags,’’ con- 
taining such things as towels, candy, 
tablets of chocolate, packages of court- 
plaster and little Testaments. The 
humblest are doing or denying them- 
selves something. In the European 
part of the town, servant girls are dis- 
pensing with the services of the hair- 
dresser and are doing their own hair 
(a very much harder task than anv 
European cviffure), and others are 
doing without fish with their rice every 
other day, a sacrifice which is pa- 
thetic in its earnestness. 
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MARCHIONESS NABESHIMA, DIRECTOR 
OF LADIES’ NURSING ASSOCIATION. 
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5 MISS WESTON. 
7 MRS. OKAYANA, 8 MARCHIONESS TOKUGAWA. 9 COUNTESS SHIMADZU. 


THE GIRLS’ CHARITABLE ASSOCIATION OF THE PEERESSES’ SCHOOL. 


It is quite impossible for anyone 
who has not been in the Orient to 
realize how poor millions of these 
people are. Five cents a day and even 
less is what many of them have to 
live upon; but by some strange incon- 
gruity, the sentiments and manners of 
the lowest class can only be com- 
pared with those of the highest class 
elsewhere. Pierre Loti, describing the 
peasant woman who received him in 
her hut with so much grace and cour- 
tesy, says that she seemed exactly like 
a marchioness of the ancient ‘régime. 
Distinction, exquisite taste and high- 
bred simplicity are the most striking 
qualities in these women, and make one 
surmise, as Pierre Loti did, that the 
women of the highest class must be 
refined to a point beyond the compre- 
hension of any foreigner. The easiest 
way to. under- 
stand the mo- 
tives of the com- 
mon people is to 
try to imagine 
what would be 
considered prop- 
er conduct in an 
analogous case 
among persons 
of the highest 
rank abroad. 
Thus, when your 
cook is dismiss- 
ed, the other ser- 
vants, with 
whom you your- 
self were perfect- 
ly satisfied, all 
leave too, ex- 
pressing much 
regret, perhaps, 
but not being 
willing to incur 
the reproach that 
ace hs attaches to a per- 
son who has de- 
serted his chief. 

The formality 
and punctilious- 
ness about un- 
essentials, which 
foreigners meet with at every turn 
in this land of charm and finish, have 
led some of them, like Pierre Loti, to 
assume that there must be a corre- 
sponding lack of interest in vital mat- 
ters; and they have argued that so 
much attention given to little things 
must necessarily produce incapacity 
for great ones, or at least a disinclina- 
tion to cope with great issues. These 
theories have been disproved by the 
noble and well-organized conduct of 
the Japanese people and the brilliant 
action of their navy and armv in 
time of war. The heroic attitude of 
the women at this juncture simply 
mirrors that of every Japanese. 

No one can fail to deplore the out- 
break of war, yet in the noble effort 
and self-sacrifice that such a call brings 
forth, the wrong appears to grow 
smaller, and an atonement in part at 
least to be made. 


6 MRS. NATOYAMA, 
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STORIETTES FOR SUMMER READING 





»N THE WHOLE PLACE no young man 
we was more devoted to the maidens than 
Teddy MacGowan; but it was perfectly un- 
derstood by the initiated that his atten- 
tions meant nothing, for ‘Teddy Mac,’ as 
he was familiarly known to the little West- 
ern city of his adoption, was not a marry- 

; ing man. As a proposing man, however, 
he certainly had no equal. Whenever a new girl arrived, 
either as a Summer visitor or as a permanent resident, 
she was at once thoughtfully taken aside, by one after 
another of the considerate inhabitants, and soberly 
warned to expect nothing matrimonial of proposing 
Teddy. Forewarned and forearmed, of course, the new 
girl circumspectly forebore to set her young affections 
upon too-devoted Teddy and was thus enabled to resign, 
at an early date and without chagrin, in favor of the next 
new damsel. 

When not actively engaged in pursuing the latest new 
girl, gallant Teddy always drifted back to Linden Packard, 
who accepted his desultory attentions partly with amuse- 
ment, partly with scorn, and partly, it must be confessed, 
with a feeling of bitterness. MacGowan, at thirty-two, 





was apparently no more serious than he had been at 


twenty-two, when he had first made love to Linden, who 
was then a bright little schoolgirl of sixteen. Only 
Linden knew or guessed how much the girl thought of 
careless Teddy. : 

In the early part of the Summer during which this 
story happened, there had been a surprising dearth of 
new girls, and Teddy devoted himself rather more assidu- 
ously than usual to dark-eyed Linden. When, however, 
that attractive young woman announced in July that her 
former schoolmate and friend, Margaret West, was to 
visit her in August, MacGowan visibly brightened. 

“Is she pretty?’’ eagerly asked MacGowan, who was 
lounging on the Packard porch. 

“Not particularly,’’ returned Linden, ‘‘but she’s very 
clever and full of fun. You'll like her—everybody does. 
She has an amazing sense of humor, but you really 
have to know her well to discover it, for she has such 
marvellous control of her features. She.can say or hear 
the funniest things imaginable with an air of absolute 
sadness; yet I’ve known her to laugh, too, when she was 
amused. She's the sort of girl that keeps one guessing— 
_perhaps that’s part of her charm.” 

“I'd like to know her.” 

“You shall. I’m counting on you to help me entertain 
her. I wart her to have a perfectly glorious time. You 
must take her boating and show her lots of attention.”’ 

“Qh, I'll do that,” said MacGowan, easily. ‘I'll give 
her the time of her life—you can depend on me for that.’ 

When Miss West arrived a month later, Linden imme- 
diately took her guest aside and duly warned her with 
regard to flirtatious Teddy. 

“No one can help liking him,” said careful Linden, 
unconsciously telling her own precious secret to astute 
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ILLUSTRATED FROM A DRAWING BY ROLLIN KIRBY 
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Margaret, “‘but it isn’t safe to like him too well. Of 
course, nobody ever thinks of taking him seriously—it’s 
just as natural for him to propose as it is to breathe. 
Really, I believe he does it just as unconsciously. He’s 
always proposing to somebody. It seems to be a sort of 
habit—he’s had it from boyhood.” 

The new girl, who, as Linden had said, was not particu- 
larly pretty, threw her head back and laughed. 

“Is this a conspiracy? I was warned once on the train, 
twice between the station and this house, and now I’m 
being cautioned again to beware of dangerous Teddy. 
I’m already madly interested in him. I sha’n’t rest until 


_he has offered me his hand and his heart—I should hate 


to be the only unproposed-to maiden.” ~— - 

“Oh, he'll offer both fast enough,” said Linden, a trifle 
bitterly. “‘You won't have a great while to wait.” 

Linden was right. Before the end of the week Mac: 
Gowan, with the ease of long practice, had offered himself 
to Margaret. In this case, however, there was an we 
looked-for result. To the young man’s unbounded Aue 
ishment and dismay, that business-like young woma 
quite as promptly accepted him. 

“Yes,’’ Margaret confessed, unblushingly, “it must have 
been love at first sight for both of us. You see, I was 
interested even before we met—I'd heard so much about 
you.” 

“Still,” stammered amazed Teddy, ‘“‘are you sure you 
don't need a little time to consider the matter in?”’ 

‘Perfectly. I’m certain I’m not making any mis- 
take, and I’m quite willing to trust myself in your 
hands.”’ 

“But, I say,’’ said Teddy, with a hopeful ring to his 
voice, “it'll have to be an awfully long engagement, you 
know; my income——’”’ 

““Don’t worry about that,’’ said Margaret, cheerfully. 
“IT have something myself, and I’m used to managing a 
household economically. I’ve kept house for father for 
several years—I shouldn't be afraid to marry on half your 
income.” 

“Still, you’ve no idea how much it costs to live in this 
place,"’ suggested Teddy. ‘‘Your father would miss you 
awfully, too. Of course, it will be hard to wait, but I 
should hate to think of depriving your father of his able 
little housekeeper.” 

“You’re so thoughtful,’” murmured Margaret, sweetly, 
“but don’t let that idea trouble you either. I have a 
married sister who'll be delighted to supplant me. I 
don’t approve of long engagements, do you?” 

““N-no,’”’ faltered MacGowan, stifling a groan. He was 
too polite to add that he didn’t approve of engagements 
of any length. 

He of the reckless tongue had planned to spend the 
entire afternoon on the water with Margaret; but Mar- 
garet, the unwon, and Margaret, the unexpectedly 
affianced, were two entirely different persons. Mac- 
Gowan, whose sense of humor was not acute, mumblec 
something about important work that needed attentior. 
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at the office and turned the little boat toward the landing. 

All the way to the office Teddy, the suddenly be- 
trothed, could not help wondering how Linden—dear 
little Linden, who was twice as desirable as Marga- 
ret—would take the news. Now that it was too late, 
MacGowan realized, with an unprecedented rush of ten- 
derness, that Linden meant far more to him than he 
had hitherto suspected. 

‘Poor little girl,’’ said he, with late remorse. ‘I’m 
afraid it’ll be a sort of blow to her, too, for of course this 
will put an end to all the good times we’ve had together. 
Without me to trot her around, no doubt she’ll take up 
with Henning—I’ve always rather wondered why she 
didn't—but this 
thing’s going to 
hit her hard, at 
first. Hang that 
other girl! Why a 
couldn't she have ‘ ie 
had sense to see y J 
that I was pro- . Sal 
posing merely out " ae 
of politeness? All | 
the others took it 
for what it was 
worth. She must 
be horribly 
dense; I never 
dreamed—poor 
little Linden— 
I hate to think 
of her.”’ 

However, Lin- 
den, the deserted, 
met MacGowan 
with her usual 
cheerfulness that 
evening and con- 
gratulated him 
without the quiv- 
er of an eyelash. 

‘*You—you 
don’t seem to 
mind!’’ gasped 
the deserter, 
amazed for the 
second time that 
day. 

“Why should 
I?’’ returned Lin- 
den, ina tone that 
sounded genuine. 
“Margaret's just 
the girl for you 
—you need a 
strong, self-reli- 
ant person to look 
after you. Don’t 
you think she’s 
wonderfully suit- 
ed to you?”’ 

“Ye-es,”’ fal- 
tered MacGowan, 
mentally comparing Linden’s dimpled, apple-blossom 
cheek with Margaret’s thin, sallow one. ‘Ye-es, I sup- 
pose she'll have to do.”’ 

“Teddy! How tremendously eulogistic!’’ 

‘Oh, I meant, of course,” said MacGowan, pulling 
himself together hastily, but speaking with a singular lack 
of enthusiasm, ‘that she’s the one girl in all the world— 
the one girl.” 

“ That’s better,’’ said demure Linden, with an apprecia- 
tive glance at the man’s dismal countenance. ‘But 
you've held my hand quite long enough. It’s really time 
you were safely married—I'm glad it’s all settled.”’ 

‘So am I,” led MacGowan, manfully, as he reluctantly 
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released Linden’s small hand. ‘‘ Of course, so am I.’’ 

“Til leave you now,”’ murmured Linden, “ to visit with 
your lady love—I hear her coming down the stairs. You 
must have so much to say to each other—besides, three’s 
a crowd, you know, when two of the three are engaged.”’ 

“Don’t go,"’ pleaded MacGowan, eagerly, but Linden 
had already considerately vanished. She had slipped past 
him, down the steps to the garden. 

As time progressed, MacGowan visibly drooped. Now 
that he was in honor bound to Margaret, who, in spite of 
a certain unlooked-for prudishness, due, perhaps, to her 
Boston upbringing and for which MacGowan was devoutly 
thankful, appeared to be deeply attached to him, his 
thoughts strayed 
constantly to 
Linden—heart- 
less Linden, who 
had lost him, ap- 
parently without 
aqualm. Hewon- 
dered why he had 
not previously 
noticed how ten- 
derly brown her 
eyes were, how 
long her upturn- 
ed lashes, how 
bewitchingly soft 
the tendrils of her 
dark hair, curling 
naturally above 
her delicately 
rounded neck, 
how altogether 
delightful she was 
in every way. 
Miss West's eyes, 
although they 
lighted humor- 
ously at times, 
were of no par- 
ticular color; if 
she possessed 
eyelashes, he had 
not been able to 
discover them, 
and her tan-col- 
ored hair was un- 
compromisingly 
straight. To be 
sure, she was 
clever to an un- 
usual degree, her 
manner was at- 
tractive, her fig- 
ure good; she was 
always exquisite- 
ly gowned, anda 
man might find 
her a delightful 
companion if 
only he were not 
tied to her for life 
—and if he could forget the wonderful color of Linden’s 
eyes. But this last MacGowan could not do. 

‘‘T’ve always considered October an ideal month to be 
married in,’’ said Margaret some weeks later, from her 
straight-backed chair, to MacGowan, who occupied the 
hammock. “If you don’t mind, I believe I’d lke to 
have the wedding in October—about the twenty-fifth.’’ 

“That'll be in about—fourteen months,”’ faltered Mac- 
Gowan, taken by surprise. 

‘Why! where’s your arithmetic, my dear? It’s just 
two months and five days. I’ve figured it all out on the 
calendar.”’ 

“Oh! Next October! 
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recovered his breath with a long sigh. ‘“ Make it any old 
time you like—yes, October, by all means—but how can 
you possibly get ready so soon?” 

“Practice makes perfect, you know. I helped marry 
off a cousin almost at a moment’s notice—her fiancé was 
ordered abroad. As I said before, I don’t believe in long 
engagements, do you?’”’ 

‘‘No—that is—Good heavens! 
better.”’ 

MacGowan, too perturbed to know what he was saying, 
got out of the hammock hastily, and seated himself on 
the porch rail. Linden, just out of earshot, and pro- 
vokingly pretty in a light Summer gown, was gathering 
nasturtiums in the garden. It is possible that she knew 
how well the glowing blossoms accorded with her dusky 
prettiness. 

“IT suppose,’’ continued MacGowan, abruptly turning 
his back to Linden and resolutely facing Margaret, ‘‘that 
there are lots of arrangements to be made—the license, 
the minister, the best man ee 

‘Oh, I'll see to all that,’”’ said Margaret, calmly turning 
aside to match her embroidery silks. ‘* You see, I'll have 
to be married from my own home. Naturally, I prefer 
my own clergyman. If you don’t mind, I wish you'd 
take my brother Dick for best man—I know it isn’t usual 
for the bride to select the best man; but, living as he does, 
in Boston, Dick would manage all the details better than 
any stranger could; besides 

‘“That’s all right,”’ said MacGowan, with assumed cheer-. 
fulness and with the natural courtesy that was his when- 
ever he was not completely overwhelmed by unexpected 
suggestions from his betrothed; “I hadn’t made plans of 
any sort.”’ 

“ After all, there’s really nothing for you to do but to 
come to the wedding. I must go home, of course, by the 
first of next month to finish my shopping and to have my 
gowns fitted. These doilies are for my linen chest. Even 
if we dp board at first, we may have a house later. Oh! 
I almost forgot to tell you that Linden has promised to 
be my maid of honor. I’m so glad she’s to meet Dick at 
last. I’ve always felt that he and Linden were just made 
for each other. Their tastes are so identically 

MacGowan got up suddenly, murmured something about 
a forgotten errand, and departed hastily; but there was 
a dejected droop in his strong young shoulders and he’ 
muttered all the way to his rooms. Rounding his own 
corner with unseeing eyes, he came into violent contact 
with Tom Packard, Linden’s brother. 

“Just been around to your place,’’ said Tom, recovering 
his equilibrium. ‘I lent myself one of your books and 
smoked two of your cigars. What's the matter with you? 
Had any bad news? You look decidedly seedy.”’ 

‘‘Come back with me,’’ said MacGowan, with sudden 
resolution. ‘I want your advice. I’m in a deuce of a fix. 
As you know, I’m engaged to Margaret West, but hang 
it, man, I'd rather be shot than marry her. She's fixed 
the wedding-day for the twenty-fifth of October. Can 
, you see any decent way out of it? I never cared two 
straws about her, you know.” * 

“Do you mean to say that she did the proposing?"’ 

“Of course not. I proposed all straight enough, I sup- 
pose. I told her—oh, you know the sort of thing. She 
thinks I can’t live without her; I've no doubt I declared 
as much at the time. Lord! I don’t know what I said, 
but whatever it was, I didn’t mean a word of it. I never 
supposed she’d take it seriously. Why, man! I've said 
the same thing to forty girls.” 

You asked her," questioned the young lawyer, with his 
best professional air, ‘‘in so many words to marry you?” 

“It amounted practically to that.” 

“Then, old man, I guess you'll have to keep to your 
bargain. It would be a hanged shame to throw over a 
nice girl like that—she 4s a nice girl i 

‘Oh, she’s nice enough, I'll admit that, but her execu- 
tive ability is something amazing. Say, Tom, couldn't 
you make up to her a bit yourself to help a body out? " 
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“Thanks, awfully, but I’m otherwise engaged. I’m 
sorry for you, Ted, but the only thing I can do for you is 
to attend your wedding. I'll do that, most cheerfully— 
you've cut me out a dozen times.”’ 

Two days later, while the unfortunate suitor was still 
wavering between a determination to break his engage- 
ment at any cost and a manly resolve to grin and bear it, 
he came upon Margaret West just as she was dropping a 
bulky letter into the mail-box. . 

“Tt’s an order for the wedding cards,”’ confided Mar- 
garet, with a tender, upward glance. ‘“‘ Fortunately, I 
didn’t have to wait for samples because I had a friend’s 
wedding invitation the other day and I liked the form. 
I think five hundred will do nicely, unless you have a very 
extensive list. Let me have it soon—I told the engravers 
to do the work at once, for some of the cards are to go 
abroad.”’ 

“That settles it,’ thought poor Teddy, falling into step 
with Margaret. ‘I'll have to bear it like a man, that’s 
all. It’s nobody’s fault but mine, and nobody but a cad 


. would back out at this late date, but—why wasn’t I born 


sensible?’”’ 

A week later Margaret departed for Boston. After- 
ward, MacGowan, making heroic endeavors to be faithful, 
burned photographs, tender missives and pressed flowers 
—he had long forgotten from whom he had received the 
things, however. Also he made other mournful prepara- 
tions for the approaching event. 

To MacGowan September fairly galloped. His appetite 
deserted him, he lost flesh and his eyes grew pathetic. 
Margaret wrote with faithful frequency. Although her 
letters contained little that could be considered senti- 
mental, they referred constantly to the only too-rapidly 
approaching wedding day. Linden persistently shunned 
the prospective bridegroom. She was busy, she said, get- 
ting ready to attend the wedding; the bride herself could 
hardly have been more industrious. 

The morning of the fifth of October, the postman laid a 
large white envelope on MacGowan’s desk. MacGowan 
opened it without curiosity, but uttered a startled excla- 
mation as his eyes fell upon the engraved page. It was 
a wedding invitation, and it read: 


“Mr. Norman West 
requests you to be present 
at the marriage of his daughter 
Margaret 
and: . 





‘‘Of course!’’ said MacGowan, breaking off at this point. 
‘““Fancy a man’s not recognizing his own wedding cards— 
er—What’s this! ‘His daughter Margaret and Mr. George 
Parsons Prentiss!’ George Parsons Prentiss! who . 

“You dropped this,’’ said the office-boy, handing the 
bewildered man a folded sheet of note-paper. MacGowan 
seized it eagerly—hopefully. It was from Margaret. 
It read: 


“ DEAR TEDDY Mac: 

“7 have every reason to suspect—in spite of your noble 
eforts—that you will be greatly relieved to know that [ have for 
two years been engaged to George Prentiss, and that George— 
not you—tis to be the happy—yes, truly happy—bridegroom the 
coming twenty-fifth. I know I've played you a shabby trick; 
it really was an abominable joke, but oh, you dear, delightful 
proposing Teddy, how could one resist such a glorious oppor- 
tunity? But be merciful, and, as a token of forgiveness, do 
come to the wedding—even if it isn’t yours. Besides, between 
you and me, it’s a long trip to Boston and back again—and 
Linden hates to travel alone. 





“Always your fricnd, 
“ MARGARET.” 


“By Jove! I'll go,”” cried MacGowan, whose eyes werc 
sparkling with their old-time brightness. ‘Moreover. 
I'll send that dear girl the best wedding present this towr. 
affords—I owe her that much for opening my eyes. 
There's one thing certain, however; I'll never propose to 
another girl as long as I live—cxcept, of course, Linden.” 
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JUTT that there chaney bowl on the high shelf, 
Carilly, honey; we won't use it common no 
mo’. Yo’ pappy was right pestered that we 
should ’a’ had it out to-day—with Race an’ 
his mother here an’ all.” 

‘“Yes’m,’’ came the nerveless answer, as the 
girl’s slender arms lifted the bit of ‘‘old blue’ 
to a more secluded resting-place. 

‘‘'T was yo’ gran’mammy’s bowl, an’ she left 
everything she had to you, fer yo’ name,”’ the 
elder woman went on. ‘It looks like yo’ 
pappy fergits that, though,” she added. 

‘Oh, hit don’t matter. Nothin’ on earth mat- 
ters tome, mammy!”’ Carilla burst out bitterly. 

The little bent old woman raised herself from the great 
stone hearth where she was scouring knives in the ashes. 
She laid a tremulous hand upon the girl’s shaking shoulder. 
‘‘Don’t you take on, Carilly, honey,’’ she pleaded. ‘‘I jest 
cain’t a-bear to see ve do it. Yo’ pappy’s hard—hard; 
who knows that better than me? But I'll ast him once 
mo’ when he comes in this evenin’. He has saw Race 
here with his mammy to-day; he knows if he’s a good son. 
That’s what I allers sav—'A good son’ll make a good 
husban’.’ An’ to see Race 
Dilloway with that there 
crippled mammy o’ his’n, 
an’ him a treatin’ her jest 
‘like she was a queen, w’y 
hit’'d show anybody what 
he is.” 

The girl sobbed silently, 
and turned away, not to 
avoid the sympathy, but to 
spare her mother the sight 
of her grief. ‘‘Never vou 
mind, mammy,” she man- 
aged to say finally in a 
choked voice. ‘I don’t 
know what made me so 
foolish this evenin’. Pap- 
py’s allers been doin’ jest 
so ‘bout me an’ Race.” 
She went back to her 
dishwashing, moving to 
and fro in the tremulous 
light of the open fire, 
which was the only illu- 
mination the cabin pos- 
sesscd just now. 

Taller by half a head 
than her spare, worn little 
mother, slender, graceful 
and strangely refined in 
her beauty for a mountain 
girl, Carilla Cannon con- 
tinued to cast glances of 
sympathy at the other’s 
kneeling figure. Finally 
she left the last bit of her 
task unfinished, and came 
and knelt beside her 
mother on the pretense 
of assisting with the knife 
scouring, and laid her 
fresh young cheek against 
the withered one. ‘Oh, 
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mammy,” she breathed, ‘‘I can’t bear to see ye grieve. 
You've got me, an’ I’ve got you—we've allers had each 
other for a depen’ence on. Ef I married Race, I'd have 
to leave you. Don’t ye never think o’ that, mammy?’’ 

How impossible it is for the untried girl to fathom the 
depths of a mother’s love. Myrtis Cannon looked at her 
child incredulously. ‘‘Why, honey, hit’s jest ‘count o’ 
that makes me want ye to have Race. God knows you're 
the comfort o’ my life—an’ He knows, too, that I could 
give ye up to Race an’ be happier without ye, ef I thought 
‘twas for yo’ happiness—as it will be.”’ 

This, as Carilla said, had always been the case. Myrtis 
Cannon was the mother of ten good children—as children 
go—and of these Carilla was the youngest. None of the 
others had been to her what this last girl was. Wedded 
at fifteen to a widower twice her age, a harsh, stern man, 
all the romance of life came to poor Myrtis with her chil- 
dren, and all the sweetness wrapped itself, finally, as the 
older ones left the home nest, about the baby girl, who 
returned her mother’s love with passionate loyalty. 

As the two knelt there whispering together about the 
possibilities of winning pappy over to this marriage, which 
seemed all that could be desired in the eves of both, the 
door flung open to admit 
a gust of evening air and 
rain—and Lawler Cannon. 

‘Well, ’liswanny!”’ the 
man roared, in a big voice 
which should have been 
genial and somehow was 
not, ‘‘what are you two a 
hatchin’'up there betwixt 
ye?—an’ the dishes not 
washed!”’ 

Carilla sprang to her 
feet and caught up the 
pan of dishwater which 
had given color to her 
father’s accusation. She 
was blushing guiltily as 
she went out with it; but 
her mother never rose from 
her crouching position. 

“Lawler,” the plaintive 
voice began, “‘I want to 
ax ye once more ‘bout 
Race. Ain't ye never 
gwine to give your con- 
sent to him an’ Carilly 
bein’ wed? They’ve done 
waited a long time now— 
five years. He’s got him 
a good little piece o’ land 
paid fer ss 

She was going on, but 
the man interrupted her. 
‘‘Got a farm—yes, an’ a 
he’pless maminy, an’ two 
chil’en to bring up on it. 
I reckon Race Dilloway 
has got bout as much as 
he can tote—I told him 
so to-day.”’ 

**Did he ax ye ag’in?”’ 
breathed the woman. And 
a sob from the doorway, 
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though promptly stifled, told her quick ear that Carilla 
had overheard. 

“Yes, he did ax me; an’I told him,”’ continued the old 
man, sprawling before the fire, and taking its warmth 
luxuriously upon his long, lean frame. ‘‘I says to him, 
says I: ‘Dilloway, when you kin come to me and show 
a thousand dollars in cash, I'll think you're ready to 





CARILLA WAS BENDING OVER SOMETHING IN HER LAP, SOBBING AND CRYING AT INTERVALS.—Page 221. 


marry.’ That’s what I told him. That’s the way I take 
keer o’ my chil’en. Carilly, she’s young an’ foolish; 
reckon she thinks her pappy’s a mighty mean man; but 
what I do I do fer her good, an’ I’m satisfied with myse’f.”’ 
“Young !"’ echoed Carilla’s mother bitterly. ‘She ain’t 
young no mo’. She’s a-risin’ twenty-three” (twenty- 
three is an advanced age of spinsterhood in the moun- 
tains); ‘‘She was young an’ hopeful when Race fust 
axed ye, five years ago. He's prospered ever sence he’s 
been a man growed. He could ’a’ kep’ Carilly in com- 
fort an’ plenty; but you know as well as I do, Lawler, 
they ain't no mounting man a-gwine to be able to show 
you a thousand dollars free, at any time—a thousand 
dollars! A thou—w’y you couldn’t do it yo’se’f!”’ 
Cannon grunted and shifted in his board chair. “TI 
ain’t a-axin’ no old man to give me his gal fer a wife,” 
he countered finally. ‘’Ef I was, I'd think him a wise 
man to hold on to sech a gal as Carilly as long as he 
could, an’ by what means he could—ves, sir! by what 
means he could. The others run away; but Carilly’s 
not gwine to do no sich; an’ I’d like to know what me an’ 
you’d do without her—w’y Lord, we might have to hire!”’ 
The mother crept nearer on her knees. looking up into 


the face of her lord and master in the firelight to see if he 
jested; but the countenance was serious, even grim, with 
the dread import of those last words—the idea of paying 
out money for women’s work which he might have unre- 
warded from his child! 

“Oh, don’t you look at it that-a-way, Lawler. I could 
do every lick 0’ the work around the place—I kin fer 
years. I ain't so very 
old,”’ she pleaded. 

“Ain’t Carilly no 
‘count, then?”’ growl- 
ed the man.: 

“Of course, she's 
all the he’p, an’ all 
the comfort in the 


world to me,’’ 
groaned _ Carilla’s 
mother. ‘‘But [ like 


to see her happy.” 
Suddenly she turned 
upon him half fierce, 
half pleading and 
hopeful: ‘Don’t 
your? Don’t you 
keer? Don’t you keer 
at all ’bout seein’ her 
pleased an’ happy 
an’ settled in life, 
Lawler? Our baby- 
chile—our little Car- 
ily?” 

The man drew up 
his great bony shoul- 
ders with a gesture 
as near a shrug as 
any mountain man 
could come. ‘‘ Huh,”’ 
he said, ‘I reckon 
she’s pleased an’ 
happy an’ settled in 
life here, ain’t she?”’ 

Happy and settled 
in life! Carilla sat 
by the little window 
in her tiny room un- 
derneath the great 
rooftree and watched 
a late, waning moon 
climb the sky above 
the shoulder of Tur- 
key Track. Her weary 
mind trod again the 
round of possibilities 
in her situation—oh, she knew them all so well! First, 
her father had objected to the marriage till Race should 
have a farm of hisown. That being paid for, and his con- 
sent to the marriage again entreated, he had stated that 
no man could maintain a wife on a farm that was not well 
stocked. Now that Race was doing so well, he interposed 
this impossible condition; and out of the very desperation 
of her affairs Carilla drew the resolution to earn that 
thousand dollars. 

She approached her mother obliquely upon the subject 
while they were working together over the butter, next 
day. ‘‘Do you reckon you could teach me to weave them 
there blue-an’-white counterpins like granny used to 
have?”’ she inquired. 

‘*Laws, yes, honey; you’re smart enough to l’arn any- 
thing you set yo’ head to. I could git out the old loom 
an’ l’arn ye inside o’ two days,’’ her mother answered 
fondly. 

‘“When I was down to the settlemint,’”’ Carilla explained, 
‘‘Zerepta Fulgham she told me that over to the Springs 
ever'body was usin’ blue-an’-white counterpins fer to 
cover sofys an’ make curtains of—porchers, she called 
the curtains.” 
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‘‘Laws, child, ef you want to sell some you’re welcome 
to all that gran’mammy left. You was to have ’em in 
your settin’ out, anyhow.” 

‘“You don’t understand, mammy,”’ the girl returned 
in her almost inaudible tone. ‘‘Zerepta said them folks 
up No’th would buy these here counterpins the year 
round. She said they’d pay as much as ten dollars fer 
some—where the pattern was hard.” 

‘‘ Well, honey, air ye goin’ toset up a counterpin factory?” 

‘“Yes'm,’’ answered Carilla, simply. ‘I’m a-gwine to 
git that thousand dollars—er he’p git it. No—don’t say 
nothin’ ag’in it, mammy. I’m a-gwine to wait fer Race, 
ef it’s ten year; an’ endurin’ o’ that time, I might as well 
be layin’ up what I kin toorge the thousand dollars.” | 

Myrtis Cannon wept softly, her gray head bowed in her 
thin, wrinkled hands. She only half knew the pathos of 
this resolution, and yet the thought that it was a task 
arbitrarily set by her husband, for no reason except to re- 
tain his daughter in his own service, wounded her keenly. 

The mother was not mistaken; Carilla’s clever fingers 
soon learned all the intricacies of the new art. ‘‘You’re 
gwine to weave prettier counterpins 
than ever I did,’’ she used to say ad- 
miringly. ‘‘I bet you beat yo’ gran- 
ny’s work before you’re done with 
hit—an’ she was the master hand in 
all Little Turkey Track.”’ 

Carilla was not a conscious philos- 
opher, yet there lay at the base of 
her resolution to begin earning the 
price of her freedom a subjective be- 
lief that, if she set to work, in ever 
so helpless a fashion, she would be 
putting herself in the path of suc- 
cess. Perhaps she only quoted in 
her own mind the trite saying that 
‘* Heaven helps those who help them- 
selves.”’ Be that asit may, she never 
sat down before Grandmother Mc- 
Elbry’s loom without feeling as 
though she held the clue to the situ- : 
ation. bi ri 
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Carilla was working and her mother 
was telling her, for the hundredth 
time, the story of that dowry which 
would have filled every requirement 
of this situation. ‘‘Yes, honey, yo’ 
Gran’pappy McElbry he was greatly 
like yo’ pappy—his word was a law 
to his household. When the war 
come on, Uncle Shelton McElbry he 
went with the Yankees, an’ yo’ 
gran’pappy he stayed with the Con- 
fed’rits. That was down ’crost the 
State line in No’th Ca’liny; an’ when 
the fightin’ commenced gittin’ pretty 
close to us, Uncle Shelt sent yo’ 
gran’pappy—my pappy—word fo’ 
to sell his nigger; we jest had one; 
but he was wo’th a thousand dollars. 

‘Yo’ gran’pappy tuck as much of 
the advice as he wanted. He sold the nigger, but he tuck 
the money in Confed’rit notes—’ca'se he could get three 
thousand that way; an’ he'd jest stamp an’ r’ar ef you 
said Confed’rit money wasn’t as good as any. Well, 
honey, yo’ gran’mammy she was one o’ the say-nothin’ 
kind, but she made things happen her way. She axed 
yo’ gran'pappy to let her keep the money, 'ca’se the 
bushwhackers from both sides was liable to come through 
a-robbin” an’ a-treatin’ people scan’lous to find where 
they had their money hid; an’ she says to him that if he 
didn’t know. where the money was, he couldn't tell. Well, 
he let her do it; an’ she traded that money with a man 
that was a bigger fool than most of them about him— 
traded hit for greenbacks, the thousands in Confed’rit 
money for a thousand in good greenbacks!”’ 
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‘‘Yes, maw,”’ Carilla slacked the flying shuttle in her 
interest and turned from the loom. ‘‘Now what was 
they’?’’ She had heard the story so many times that she 
could have told it as well as her mother, but there was 
always the charm of the recital. 

‘‘They was twelve fifty-dollar bills,’ began Myrtis 
impressively. ‘‘They was ruther new—though one was 
a little tore at one corner. Then they was five twenties, 
one new and crinkly like, an’ the rest about middlin’—all 
but one that was mended acrost the middle with a piece 
o’ stickin’ plaster. Then they was two hundred-dollar 
bills—them was the onliest hundred dollars I ever seen in 
my life; they’re mighty pretty—the pictures on’em I mean. 
After that come nine tens. I disremember exactly how 


they was, but I can’t never fergit how cute the little 
money—paper twenty-five cents and fifty cents—did look; 
the last ten was all in little money—shinplasters hit was 
called. You hain’t never saw nothin’ o’ that kind, but 
we had a plenty o’ sich endurin’ o’ the war.” 

Carilla heaved a little sigh and went back to her weav- 
ing. 


*“‘I know jest how mighty nigh every bill in the roll 
looked,”’ her moth- 
er’s voice went on, 
““beca’se mammy 
an’ me was jest 
like you an’ me is 
—we hilt together 
through every- 
thing. After the 
war was over yo’ 
Gran’pappy Mc- 
Elbry he didn’t 
want to hear tell 
o’ that there Con- 
fed’rit money, an’ 
he never axed yo’ 
granny what had 
come of it. But 
her an’ me used to 
count them good 
greenbacks over 
a-many a night, 
an’ part o’ the 
time I had _ the 
hidin’ of ’em round 
here and _ there. 
Then, when you 
was born, an’ she 
wanted you to 
have her name, 
she said the money 
was for you—fer 
yo’ settin’ out. 
Lawsy, honey, 
ain’t it quare that 
yo’ pappy should 
settle on jest that 
amount o’ money, 
an’ say Race had 
to have it befo’ you 
could be wed?” 

The shuttle was flying briskly now. ‘‘Come, mammy, 
look how nice I’m a-gettin’ this here dice pattern,” Car- 
illa called bravely; “‘w’y hit’s prettier’n the herrin’bone! 
I'll bet I'll earn the thousand dollars befo’ we find the 
thousand gran’mammy intended fer me.”’ 

‘Oh, lawsy, child, I hain’t never had a doubt but what 
that money was all burnt up when yo’ gran’pappy’s house 
at Garyville was burnt. Yo’ granny was sick at the time— 
she caught the cold that night ’at finally carried her off— 
but if the money hadn’t ’a’ been in behind the mantel- 
shelf where she mostly kep’ it, an’ burnt up, o’ course 
she’d ’a’ told me.”’ 

*“'Co’se she would,’’ agreed Carilla. 
at this n 

There was a whirr, a snapping, and a sudden stoppage 


‘“*Come an’ look 
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of the loom, and Carilla broke off to say, ‘‘Thar now! 
That thing’s gone an’ got stuck ag’in. I’m a-gwine to 
git Race to fix it. Pappy never said he shouldn’t come 
here, an’ I'm a-gwine to send Benny over an’ ast him 
will he come right now, ’ca’se I want to finish this here 
to go down to the Springs a Wednesday.”’ 

Half an hour afterward Myrtis Cannon, glancing through 
the window, saw the two heads tent over the loom, as 
Race Dilloway plied his tools upon it. 

A scream cut across the quiet current of their speech. 
Myrtis sprang to her feet. ‘‘I'll bet she’s ketched her 
hand in that there beam,”’ she murmured as she flew to 
the door—the loom stood on the back porch of the cabin. 

Carilla was bending over something in her lap, sobbing 
and crying out at intervals, ‘Oh, mammy! Oh, mammy! 
—what did you say the number was?’’ Race stood, 
hammer in hand, almost as much dismayed as his pro- 
spective mother-in-law. The girl sprang up, gathering her 
check apron in her hands, and ran past her mother into 
the house which the other had just quitted. Seating 
herself she unrolled the apron, and, with a quick, sobbing 
little laugh, tossed out a shower of what looked at first 
like faded leaves. 

‘Did ye say two-hundred-dollar bills?—there they is! 
No—over there—by Race’s foot—that’s one of ’em! An’ 
here’s the five twentics—that’s the mended one, mammy, 
an’ here’s the one with a little teenchy bit tore off the cor- 
ner. An’ here’s all the httle money—the shinplusters! 
Oh, they’re all here—right in 
the j’int o’ the loom.” 

Race was gathering up the 
scattered bills, while Carilla chat- 
tered and her mother wept for 
pure joy. ‘I believe they is a 
thousand dollars here,’’ he said 
in astonishment, ‘‘I’ve done y 
counted up to seven hundred i 
and sixty-eight—an’ Carilly’s got a. 
a lot more there in her lap.” ee 

In the excess of her emotion 
Carilla kissed him, which is 
about as astonishing a thing for 
a mountain girl to do as can well 
be imagined. Then she turned 
and flung herself upon her moth- 
er’s shoulder, crying out, ‘‘It’s 
Granny McElbry’s thousand dol- 
lars that she always promised 
me, and that you thought was 
burned up in the house. We'll 
take it to pappy, an’ then,”’ the 
red coming up over her delicate 
neck and ear, ‘‘why, he’ll say 
yes.”” 

Harmless as the dove was 
Myrtis McElbry’s nature; but 
to this native gentleness the 
long, hard years beneath Lawler 
Cannon’s rule had added the 
wisdom of the serpent. She took 
a hand of each of the lovers, 
and, gazing earnestly from one face to the other, she said 
gently, ‘‘Now, you look here, chil’en; we'll count this 
here stuff, an’ ef they’s a thousand dollars, let Race take 
it—an’ say no word to yo’ pappy. Hit’s yourn, Carilly— 
gran’maw meant it fer ye. But yo’ pappy—well, he’s 
sort o’ cur’us, an’ you take my word fer hit, tell him 
nothin’.”’ 

““But, mammy,”’ deprecated dutiful Carilla, ‘‘won’t I 
be gettin’ my po’tion two times? Ef daddy gives me 
a settin’ out o’ land, ortn’t I to tell him I'd done had 
this?” 

*‘No,” returned her mother resolutely. ‘'Dosia, she 
run away to be wed when she was fifteen. Vannie Ann, 
she up an’ got married right in prayer meetin’ when yo’ 
paw was a-settin’ there an’ had told her she shouldn’t— 
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“THE BEST CHILD I EVER HAD,” HE MUTTERED 
‘VE ORT TO HAVE A DOUBLE PO’TION.”’ 


an’ she was fo’teen an’ a half. An’ she left him to hire a 
gal to he’p milk the ‘leven cows we had then—hire a gal! 
I'll never forgit yo’ pappy’s face!’’ and Myrtis laughed a 
sudden little laugh. ‘‘Hannah, she waited till she was of 
age, but she made yo’ pappy promise her a po’tion; an’ 
she not only got that, but she come back on him fer to 
he’p her husband buy stock—more’n three times. Ez 
fer the boys, you know well an’ good they have what 
they ast ferewhenever they ast fer hit. You take yo’ 
double po'tion (ef you git it) an’ think hit’s no more’n 
yo’ rights.”’ 

The westering sun climbed down behind Yellow Old 
Bald, as the three sat and talked in hushed tones over the 
fluttering green notes. 

“Yo’' gran’mammy was a master hand to keep her 
own counsel,’’ Myrtis remarked. ‘‘She would 'a’ told 
me all about this, but I ‘low she must ’a’ pushed it 
into that there j’int mighty shortly befo’ she was tuck 
so sick.” 

“Well, Carilly will jest lend me this, I reckon?’’ Race 
inquired in a doubtful tone. ‘I sha’n’t never feel as ef 
‘twas mine, nor spend no po’tion of it. She kin jest lend 
it to me fer a little while—an’ fer a purpose.”’ 

Before Carilla could assure her lover how determined 
she was to give him the money, her mother broke in, 
“‘That’s jest how you got to feel—like hit was ever’ cent 
yourn, Race. We're bound to make a mess o’ this, ef 
ye don’t feel that the money belongs to ye. Why, law! 
Carilly was tryin’ to earn a 
thousand dollars to give ye.”’ 

‘*But I can’t take a 

“Oh, well, ef ye give it back 
to her some time, that’s be- 
twixt you two; but yourn it 
is now, an’ you need it all fer 
to give you stren’th to speak 
right up to Lawler You must 
—you must talk to him like a 
man—an’ what ye cafi't talk— 
w’y, look hit. I don’t want ye 
to lie to him; but ye can keep 
yo’ mouth shet about whar the 
money come frum. It’s a man’s 
privilege not to be made to tell 
things—an’ a woman’s cross to 
have to account fer ever’ cent— 
hit’s made a liar out o’ more 
than one good woman.” 

The money was wrapped in a 
little package and safely stowed 
away in Race’s pocket when 
Lawler Cannon crossed _ the 
threshold of the home. No time 
was lost in making him aware 
that his condition had been met. 
The sight of his fallen jaw, his 
dazed acceptance of the situa- 
tion, strengthened the lovers 
mightily. 

‘‘Well,”’ he said finally, with 
a spice of malice in his tone, 
“sence Race is a-doin’ so well, I reckon I ain't called on 
to give Carilly no po’tion.” 

Myrtis hid a furtive smile with her thin hand; but Ca- 
rilla ran to her father, and threw her arms about his neck. 
“That’s right, pappy,” she cried. ‘‘Don’t you give me no 
po’tion—’ca’se I don’t want none. I "" She choked 
and hid her face in her father’s neck. 

When he finally looked up at them, shamed, over- 
whelmed by the sudden and unexpected caress, as well as 
by the girl’s magnanimity, tears in Lawler Cannon's eyes 
answered her tears. He patted her head awkwardly. 
“The best child I’ve got—the best child I ever had,’”’ he 
muttered huskily. ‘‘Jest like your mother—that’s what 
you are, Carilly. Ye ort to have a double po’tion.”” And 
the three conspirators did not dare to look at each other. 
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THE ODIOUS MAN CALMLY WENT 
BACK TO HIS PAPER AND COFFEE, 





HER BIRTHDAY 


BY CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS FROM DRAWINGS BY CLARA L. DAVIDSON 


BPA OMANCE had never ceased to play a part— 
D> NY and a large one—in the career of Edith 
TS ka Gordon. The one regret of her life was 

A) that John Gordon, her husband, had be- 
come so intensely practical. It had been 
‘‘Jack"’ in those days when the blood 
burned and the heart was prodigal with 
vows and protestations; but that time was 
long past and the erstwhile dashing ‘'‘Jack”’ 
had developed into the stout, somewhat 
prosaic, entirely unromantic ‘‘John,’’ a man eminently 
unsuited to play Romeo to Edith’s Juliet. 

Edith herself had not stood still—outwardly—with the 
advancing years. While, of course, the freshness of 
youth no longer shone in her face, the classic features, 
about which ‘‘Jack’’ had been wont to rave, but which 
‘““John”’ viewed now with such complacency, had been 
left unravaged by the course of time. The gloss and sheen 
were gone from the abundant chestnut hair that waved 
above her sweet low brow, but the soft light of the some- 
what premature gray crown of advancing years provided 
a substitute scarcely less charming. 

Her figure, too, was not quite what it had been. The 
fulness of a ripe—Edith thought sometimes with dismay 
that it was a ripening—development of womanhood had 
overwhelmed the slender curves of girlhood; but the 
result was still satisfactory, especially when aided by 
those mysterious devices by which feminine humanity 
successfully conceals the overloading tendency of aging 
flesh. No greater insult could have been offered Edith 
Gordon than to have said that she was getting ‘‘fat.’’ 
No one in the house said it either, although ill-natured 
people outside sometimes did not refrain from such 
“‘slander and evil speaking’’; but Edith’s heart was as 
young, as fresh, as verdant; her mind as imaginative, 
as subtly apprehensive of the mysterious, the beautiful, 
the heroic, as,it had been when she was a girl. 

In that sort of development she had stood still. It was 
a never-ending source of grief to hcr that John—she hated 
that name, and never called him that except in public; 
in private it was often ‘‘Jack, darl,’’ or something else 
equally affectionate—that John was so changed, so unre- 
sponsive, so unromantic. Why, he had actually declared 
that he would rather be comfortable in his clothes than 
look well in them any day of the year! That he didn’t 
really care enough about growing stout to dict himself! 
That nothing on earth would induce him to ‘‘bant,’”’ and 
as for exercise, he abhorred it! He was never so happy 
as in a shabby old dressing gown and a disreputable pair 





of his slippers, by his own fireside, with Edith, more beau- 
tiful than ever, he averred—and with truth, too—in his 
eye, opposite him, and the children of this singular pair, 
six in numher, clustered around them. 

But after all, John was a good sort of aman. He was 
the best of husbands and absurdly devoted to Edith in 
his own quiet way. He really never left her if he could 
help it. When he went away from the city on business 
he always took her with him. He delighted to see her 
beautifully dressed, and while he sometimes mocked, he 
inwardly approved of all her efforts to maintain and retain 
the charms which had won him to her affections so many 
years before. But he wasn’t demonstrative. No con- 
tingencics that could arise would prevent him from eating 
his dinner. Edith was furiously jealous at times of the 
children, who moiled and toiled about him and over him, 
and to whom he frequently addressed those pet names 
and endearing terms which she had once thought were 
her own peculiar property. 

But she never had the slightest chance to be jealous of 
anyone else. She sometimes wished that he would give 
her an opportunity to rise out of the placid humdrum 
consciousness of his steady affection; and in more daring 
flights of imagination, she frequently wished that in some 
way, without doing anything wrong or compromising her- 
self in any way, she could make John ragingly jealous, 
see him lose a meal or two and get thin. 

But nothing happened. She often thought, with a 
sigh, that all the romance of her life was past; there was 
nothing before her but to live on in this contented, peace- 
ful, uneventful way until the end. If Edith had had a 
wider experience of life—and husbands—-she would have 
known that she was blessed almost above all women. 

John honestly tried at times to rise to the measure of her 
requirements. He never consciously forgot an anniversary. 
There were more anniversaries in Edith’s calendar, too, 
than Saints’ Days in the Church year. Long ago John had 
learned manfullv to face the consequences of those fright- 
ful lapses of memory which confronted htm in the pres- 
ence of Edith with this question trembling upon her lips: 

“‘John Gordon, do you know what day this is?”’ 

When Edith asked that question she was not seeking 
information as to the day of the week. She wanted John 
to remember that it was on such a day as this that he had 
first met her at so-and-so’s house. She wanted John to 
remember every detail of that meeting which her own 
marvelous imaginative faculties could reproduce with 
absolute accuracy. Everything that ever happened, that 
was connected with their courtship and early life, was an 
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*fi7’s HER BIRTHDAY AND— 
REMEMBER.” 


PAPA DIDN’T 





anniversary, and John really remembered them remark- 
ably well, He was a very busy man. He had a great 
many cares. The needs of his growing family were suf- 
ficient to require his undivided attention. Once ina 
while he forgot, but not often. 

During a crisis in his business, which had filled him 
with apprehension, on a certain morning Edith came 
down to breakfast arrayed with extraordinary bravery. 
She wore a new shirt-waist of the color and style which 
John affected. In the centre of the table was a great 
bunch of chrysanthemums, flowers associated with their 
wedding day which had happened to fall a few days after 
Edith’s twenty-second birthday. She had made an heroic 
resolution before she descended to the dining-room that 
she would not call John’s attention to the fact that that 
day was her birthday—in words, that is ; but she had been 
unable to restrain herself from indicating in some way 
the festive character of the day. Not that it was partic- 
ularly festive for Edith, cither, for no woman approaches 
her fortieth birthday with feelings of equanimity; but 
that would not matter to John, who was accustomed to 
say that the older he got the happier he was; and he, at 
least, ought to rise to the occasion. 

And John had risen to the occasion, too. The birthday 
was one of the things he had not forgotten. He had pro- 
vided her liberally, in accordance with his means, with 
the jewels which looked so pretty upon her beautiful 
hands, and he had decided to add to her already large 
collection, what she had long coveted, a pearl. A fine 
specimen which he had purchased the night before, at 
that very moment lay in his pocket. But John gave no 
outward sign. The Stock Market was in a feverish con- 
dition, and he buried himself in the paper the moment he 
sat down. John and Edith breakfasted alone with Williain. 
The other children had their breakfast earlier and had 
gone to school when these two came down. William was 


the youngest. He was “‘goin’ on four,” as he proudly said, 


which meant that he had just passed his third birthday. 
He was an observant young man. Nothing out of the 
common escaped his youthful eye. 

‘*Mama,"’ he said at last, ‘‘why are you all dessed up?’”’ 

His father, who was turning the paper at that moment, 
fortunately caught this remark and looked over at his wife. 

‘Well, Edith, I must say that you look very well indeed 
this morning, my dear. What’s the occasion?” 

Edith blushed violently and her heart throbbed in spite 
of herself at the question. She temporized, however. The 
possibilities of the situation were so great that she wanted 
to enjoy them a little longer Instead of the usual retort, 

“John Gordon, don’t you know what day it is?’’ she 
replied lamely enough, *‘'Why—er—nothing particular.” 

‘‘And the flowers, too,’’ said John. ‘‘they’re gorgeous! 
They always remind me of our wedding day,” he added 
swiftly, knowing that this was an exceedingly safe remark 
to make; and then—will it be believed ?—the odious man 
calmly went back to his paper and coffee. 
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open. 


Edith stopped eating at once and stared at him in 
silence. Could it be possible? He had forgotten many 
things but never her birthday! William came to the 
rescue. 

‘““‘Why don’t you eat your bekfast, mama?’’ he re- 
marked. 

Again this caught the attention of John. 

*“What’s the matter, Edith?’’ he said. ‘“‘Aren’t you well?”’ 

“Who, I? Perfectly well,” returned Edith with rising 
indignation, immediately beginning to attack her waffle 
furiously, although every mouthful choked her. 

John had finished his breakfast. He excused himself, 
rose from the table, caught William’s chubby face in his 
two hands, and after carefully wiping the fringe cf molasses 
from around his mouth, pressed a long, exuberant kiss 
upon the baby face; then he stepped over to Edith, laid 
his hand upon her shoulder, turned her cheek up to him, 
kissed her softly, in what, it must be admitted, was rathcr 
a matter-of-fact manner, and went out. 

Edith heard the door close behind him. It was too 
much, She rose from the table, unheeding the baby’s 
protests—he objected very much to being left alone— 
and ran up-stairs to her room. She shut the door, threw 
herself face downward on the bed and sobbed out her gnef 
and disappointment in an agony of tears. William, 
though he did not like solitude, disliked emptiness the 
more. He stayed at the table until, with the assistance 
of the maid, he had disposed of a wonderful quantity of 
waffles, there being no mama present to interdict his 
consumption; then he clambered up the stairs, opened the 
door of his mother’s room and entered. 

‘“What’s the matter, mama?’”’ he said, ‘‘why are you 
cryin’?”’ 

“Oh, William, my precious baby, mama’s only com- 
fort!’’ wailed Edith, stretching out her arms toward the 
chubby boy, ““come here to me, my little son. Mama is 
so miserable. It’s her birthday, and—and—papa didn’t 
remember. Mama is forty years old to-day—that’s 
bad enough. She’s so lonesome, so unhappy! No one 
even. wished her ‘many happy returns.’ ”’ 

“TH do it, mama,” said William, getting up on the 
bed and nestling down by her. ‘‘Won’t you have a 
birfday cake wiv cannels on it, like I did?’”’ 

‘‘No, nothing, nothing! Nobody cares for mama’s 
birthday. She’s an old woman now! So lonesome, her 
heart’s broken!”’ 

“Won't papa give you somethin’?’”’ 

‘‘He’s forgotten all about it, darling. He doesn’t care 
any more.” 

Edith was so absorbed in her grief, and William was so 
absorbed in Edith, that they did not hear the hall door 
They did not mark John’s rather heavy tread upon 
the stairs, consequently they were both greatly surprised 
when the door opened and he stood before them, an ex- 
pression of amazement on his face at the sight of the two 
figures, for the contagion of his mother’s misery had been 
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too much for the susceptible infant, and while she was 
sobbing softly he was roaring with all the vociferousness 
of childhood. 

‘“‘Why, Edith! Why, William!’’ cried John in aston- 
ishment, ‘‘what’s the matter?”’ 

At the sound of his voice Edith sat up, a flash of hope 
pervading her being. He had remembered, then, and had 
come back! All would be well. But his first words unde- 
ceived her. 

‘‘T left those vouchers I was examining last night,’’ con- 
tinued John, ‘‘and I came back for them. I find you in 
tears. My dear girl, what is the matter?”’ 

John was urconsciously adroit. Edith loved to be 
called his ‘‘dear girl’’ and John knew it. This time, how- 
ever, the words did not mollify her. Since he did not 
know, she resolved he never should. She determined that 
hereafter her birthday should pass by unnoticed. She felt 
the luxury of martyrdom stealing 
over her, which was some compensa- 
tion for her misery. 
tears as best she could and looked 
disdainfully and coldly at her anxious 
husband. 

‘‘Nothing, nothing at all,’’ she 
said. 


‘‘Dere is, too,”’ said young William 


sturdily. 

‘“William!"’ said Edith sharply. 
“T forbid you to speak! Don’t say 
a word!”’ 


Generally John did not interfere 
between Edith and the children. 
This time he broke that wise rule. 
He drew a nickel from his pocket. 

‘Bill,’ he said, holding up the 
coin, ‘‘come here.”’ 

In a second that infant was in his 
arms, his face shining through his 
tears. 

- ““What’s the matter with mama, 
Willhiam?’’ asked John. 

‘Willie, dear,’’ cried his mother 
imploringly, but the allurement of 
the nickel was too great even for his 
filial affection. 

‘‘Papa, don’t you know what day 
it is?’’ asked the smiling William. 

‘‘Great Heavens!’’ thought John 
in consternation, ‘‘have the children 
begun to ask that infernal question 
too?”’ 

He racked his brains for a possible 
neglected anniversary. 

“Well, what day is it?’ he asked. 

‘‘Why, it’s mama’s birfday,” said William trium- 
phantly. 

John turned open-mouthed to Edith. She had risen 
and was confronting him like an angry goddess The flash 
of indignation upon her cheek, the tear that sparkled in 
her eye—and Edith was one of the few women who look 
pretty in tears—made her fairly adorable. He thought 
she had never appeared more charming, even when she 
was only sixteen. For an instant his admiration shone 
in his glance, and the unerring Edith was quick to detect 
it. There was an opportunity for him to get into her good 
graces once more. Alas! Nemesis must have heen guid- 
ing him, for what did John do? His admiration faded 
imto an expression of amusement. He snickered, he 
chuckled, he laughed. He sank down in the nearest chair 
and roared. Edith had never been so furiously angry 
before. This was adding insult to injury. As soon as she 
could make herself heard, she began. 

‘‘For my part, John Gordon, I see nothing about which 
to laugh. You have forgotten my birthday, a thing vou 
have never done since we have been married. I dressed 
myself to please you, put those chrysanthemums on the 
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** JOHN GORDON,” SHE SAID SEVERELY, “‘YOU ARE 
REALLY TOO PROVOKING.” 


table because they reminded you always of our wedding 
day and my birthday. I had the breakfast you liked, 
too—and—and you never noticed anything! If it hadn’t 
been for the baby you wouldn’t have known whether I 
was dressed or not. I even forgot my prejudice and 
ordered that horrid vulgar liver and bacon—-a combination 
I detest—-for you especially. I don’t believe. you. even 
knew what you were eating! And then, when you came 
back, I thought you had remembered and had come to 
wish me many happv returns and—and a 

‘*But, my dear Edith- 

““Don’t say a word! I never was so antasoy in my 
life! It is quite evident that you do not care for me now 
that I am getting old. All you think of is comfort. com- 
fort and your children. And I’m forty and married to a 
man who has ceased to love me atall. It’s had enough to 
be forty without being so neglected and so lonesome!”’ 

Here Edith put her head down in 
her hands and began to cry again. 
John was sober enough now, although 
the remains of his amusement were 
plainly visible. It was William who 
broke in. a. 

‘‘Papa, you’re bad tomy mama. I 
don’t love you any more.” 

-“*Willliam,’’ said John gravely, 
‘‘ask mama the date of her birth- 
day.” 

‘*Thoughtless, cruel, forgetful 
man,’’ sobbed Edith, ‘‘he can’t even 
remember the date. It’s November 
5th, if you will have it!”’ 

‘IT thought so,’’ said John, ‘‘and 
Edith, my dearest wife, do you real- 
ize that to-day is the third of No- 
vember and your birthday isn’t until 
day after to-morrow.”’ 

‘‘John Gordon, you are deceiving 
me! It’s one of your ways of get- 
ting out - 

‘‘Look at the calendar, my dear,’’ 
said John. ‘‘You see?” 

Poor Edith! She was certainly 
two days ahead. She stood looking 
at John in hopeless dismay. John 
was making a herculean effort to re- 
strain his mirth, but it was impossi- 
ble. Edith didn’t know whether to 
continue weeping or join in his 
laughter, it was all so fearfully unro- 
mantic. William also was waiting to 
see which way the wind was blowing. 
Finally Edith caught the infection 
of her husband’s humor and joined in 
his glee. William’s high-pitched staccato trill made an 
appropriate obligato for the merry conjugal duet. 

‘‘Well, now the thing has come out,” said John in his 
matter-of-fact way, feeling in his waistcoat pocket, ‘‘since 
you have arranged this day for your birthday, I might as 
well give you the present I was keeping for you,’’ handing 
her a little packet. With eager fingers she tore it open, 
disclosing the radiant pearl. There was a little slip of 
paper enclosed in the golden circlet of the ring. 

‘*Read it,’’ said John. 











“To Edith, pearl among wtves. 
From her lover and husband.” 


Yes. and the name siyned to it was not ‘‘John,”’ but 
‘‘Jack,’’ and there he stood, fat, unromantic, rather in- 
different as to dress, blushiny like a girl. 

Edith flung her arms around his neck, kissed him enthu- 
siastically, then held him at arm’s length. 

‘‘John Gordon,” she said severely, ‘‘you are really too 
provoking! How unromantic of you! Now you have gone 
and spoiled my birthday by giving me my present to-day!” 
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ON ONE OCCASION, ELIZABETH DIRECTED A SUCCESSFUL DEFENCE OF THE 
HOME, HANDLING HER RIFLE AS SKILFULLY AS THE BEST HUNTER.—Page 226. 


GREAT WOMEN OF PIONEER TIMES 


BY LANDON KNIGHT 
[V.—ELIZABETH KENTON 


AS AN EXAMPLE OF FAITHFULNESS AND DEVOTION, WHEN MISFORTUNES OF THF. GRAVEST CHARACTER WERE VISITED UPON HER 


HUSBAND, ELIZABETH KENTON MUST FOREVER REMAIN AN OBJECT OF ADMIRATION. 


THIS WOMAN, WHO DID SO MUCH TO 


IMPLANT THE DOMESTIC VIRTUES AND GRACES IN THE WILDERNESS OF KENTUCKY, IS A TYPE OF THE BEST CLASS OF PIONEERS 
OF THE WEST, AND HER OWN AND HER NOTED HUSBAND’S INFLUENCE UPON THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE SECTION CAN SCARCELY 
BE OVERESTIMATED. THE NEXT PAPER IN THIS SERIES WILL CONTAIN THE STORY OF REBECCA WILLIAMS, ONE OF THE LEADING 


FIGURES IN THE WINNING OF OHIO. 


N THE EARLY DAYS the unknown wilderness 
beyond the western border of the settlements 
was a land of enchantment. The hardy spirits 
who ventured into the wild region and lived to 
return brought back stories that created dreams 
of wealth and set the adventurous to whetting 
knives and polishing flintlocks. All classes were 

affected. Nor was the affection confined to America. 

Wherever the tales reached, there grew faith, and the 

adventurous, when possible, left all and turned to the 

western El Dorado. 

One of these adventurous souls was an enterprising youth 
of a village in southern France. His name was Stephen 
Jarboe, and at the time he was in trouble. The grape 
crop had been a failure and work was not to be had. Con- 
sequently, it had been a bad year for Stephen and Sieur 
Aulaney's rabbits.. Snaring rabbits was at best tame 
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sport, even when they belonged to Sieur Aulaney, and 
why should a youth with a soul for great things continue 
the unprofitable contest when across the ocean were 
unbroken forests filled with great bears and fierce wild 
men waiting to be slaughtered? Between the going down 
and the rising of the sun, Stephen took an informal leave 
of the old cottage, and, making his way to Marseilles, was 
soon upon the ocean bound for America. 

But when he landed in Baltimore, he was surprised to 
find that there was not much of the great forest to be 
seen. This disappointment was increased when he found 
that great bears were not plentiful around the town and the 
supply of fierce wild men was somewhat limited. Good 
employment, however, and the charms of the fair Eliza- 
beth Clelland were compensations, and he lingered, in fact, 
for many years, during which time Elizabeth became his 
wife and a pretty, dark-haired, blue-eyed little girl, to whom 
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was given her mother’s name, came to bless the cottage. 

But the spirit of adventure was in his blood, and as the 
tales of the great drama that was unfolding its scenes in 
the wilderness reached his ears, he grew restive and 
yearned to take a part in that wild life whose romance had 
enticed him over the ocean. He was now no longer a 
young man, and he had a large family. The change 
meant abandonment of ease and comfort, incurring dan- 
gers and privations. But, no matter; the voices from 
the unknown called, and he must go. So ‘Madam”"’ and 
the children, including the blue-eyed little girl, now grown 
to a beautiful young woman of sixteen, mounted upon 
horses and turned their faces to the West. Slowly and 
painfully the narrow file threaded its difficult way up over 
crag and peak in its long quest of a dream in the land of 
the unknown. 

Some years before, another pilgrim, from a nearby 
county in Virginia, had taken that same route, but im- 
pelled by different motives. He was a wayward, head- 
strong youth, with fierce passions and a nature that 
brooked no interference. In the same neighborhood there 
lived a beautiful girl, and in time the old story repeated 
itself and the youth loved the maiden. However, in her 
case there was another. The other's name was Leishman, 
and he was known as a manof valor. But, notwithstand- 
ing his size and his valor, the youth sought a quarrel with 
him and received a sound flogging for his temerity. The 
youth was, however, made of heroic stuff, and he soon 
found a pretext for another quarrel. This battle resulted 
in a victory for the voung man, and his adversary was 
beaten so severely that he was left as dead upon the field. 
Believing the brand of Cain to be upon his brow, the victor 
fled and sought a refuge in the shadows of the western 
wilderness. 

The course of Simon Kenton’s wanderings for the next 
few years is uncertain. Under the name of Simeon Butler 
he roved the forests, never remaining long at one place, 
and frequently consorting with men of questionable antc- 
cedents. A friendship seems to have grown up at that 
time between him and the notorious Simon Girty, which 
was destined at a later day to stand him in good stead. 
Finally, by accident, he learned that Leishman was not 
only alive, but had married the maiden. That relieved his 
mind and closed the case, and with more zeal than ever 
he entered upon his hunter's carcer. With one or two 
companions he pushed westward, and, penetrating to a 
point just south of Cincinnati, built a cabin on Big Bone 
Creek. However, as game was scarce and Indians too 
plentiful for cither pleasure or safety, he soon resumed his 
wanderings, which, in time, brought him to the new settle- 
ment of Boonesborough, where he became friends with 
Daniel Boone, whom he rescued from impending death in 
an Indian foray. 

Then began the most remarkable career that was ever 
lived by any of the pioneers. Becoming a scout, he 
entered old Vincennes as a spy, dined with the British 
commandant, stole a horse and escaped to Kaskaskia. 
Thence he piloted across swollen streams and flooded 
prairies the little army of Col. George Rogers Clarke, par- 
ticipated in the sicge and assault, and when Governor 
Hamilton was a prisoner. turned once more toward Ken- 
tucky. But rest was now impossible, and with a single 
companion he set out on a horse-stealing mission to the 
Indians of Ohio, where he was captured and brought 
before the forest statesman Black Fish. After a beating 
by the chief personally, he was forced to run the gauntlet 
eight times. Once he was cut down with an axe, again he 
was tied to a wild horse, and thrice he was bound at the 
stake. Nevertheless, he was always rescued at the critical 
moment by some unexpected agency. Once his old 
friend, Simon Girty, the most cruel of the unmerciful who 
had jeered Colonel Crawford at the stake, came forward 
at the risk of his own life to plead his cause and secure 
areprieve. Again, the famous Logan appeared as a friend, 
and not only secured a postponement of the execution, but 
contrived to have him sent to Detroit. On the way 


thither, he was flogged through the streets of a score. of 
Indian villages, but once arrived, he was treated better. 
Kenton was a handsome fellow, and his fine bearing and 
hard fate soon enlisted the sympathetic attention of the 
wife of an Indian trader, who one night succeeded .in 
opening his prison door, and, leading him to a clump of 
timber where she had secured arms and provisions, 
pointed the way to liberty. In due time Kenton once 
more reached Kentucky and took up his residence near 
where the present town of Columbus stands, for a short 
rest before plunging into other adventures. 

In the meantime the pilgrims we have seen disappearing 
over the mountains had found a promising location and 
there had built a comfortable log cabin, which, under the 
skilful hands of Elizabeth and her mother, in time afforded 
many comforts of the old home. These women were of a 
different type from most of those who sought the frontier 
at that time. The mother had been reared and educated 
in an atmosphere of refinement and luxury which knew 
nothiny of the harder conditions of life, and these advan- 
tages had been enjoyed by her daughter. One can, there- 
fore, imagine how difficult that new life must have been 
to them. But there was no repining for the dead better 
days that interfered with the duties of the living ones. 
They learned to spin, weave and sew, to cultivate vege- 
tables and corn, to prepare meal with the grater and the 
hand mill, and the other frontier domestic duties that 
must be performed without the conveniences and with but 
few of the utensils of civilization. However, faithful, 
uncomplaining and brave as poor Mrs. Jarboe proved 
herself to be, she was never able to share her husband’s 
enthusiasm and found but little happiness in her new 
home. Elizabeth was more adaptable and, as she in- 
creased in years, entered into the affairs of frontier life 
with the spirit which made her a true pioneer woman. 
She soon learned more about the necessities of that kind 
of life than her father ever knew, and it was well that she 
did, for the wild men of his youthful imagination were 
now the reality of his old age. 

Indian raids were frequent, and on one occasion Eliza- 
heth directed a successful defense of the home against an 
attack, handling her rifle as skilfully as the best hunter in 
Kentucky, and showing the coolness and resource of a 
very able general. At another time, she covered the 
retreat of the family before a swarm of hostile savages. 
Their approach was sudden and unexpected, but sending 
her father and the family on the way, she and two brothers 
retreated from one tree to another, one firing while the 
other two covered any advancing foe who exposed himself. 
However, the sound of the firing aroused all of old 
Stephen’s youthful valor, and he turned back, and suddenly 
found himself in the clutches of a wild man, who uncere- 
moniously displayed an inclination to try the metal of 
his tomahawk upon the captive’s head. Fortunately, a 
shot from one of his heroic children freed him and 
enabled him to resume the retreat, while Elizabeth and 
her brothers held the assailants at bay until help arrived. 

Simon Kenton Iced the party that rescued the Jarboe 
family, and, of course, was greatly impressed with the 
courage and skill of the handsome Elizabeth. But 
momentous events were impending, and, instead of remain- 
ing to indulge any dreams of love, he was compelled to 
hasten away to take part in the campaign that was to 
free Kentucky forever from the invasion of hostile savages 
from the north. 

With peace restored, poor Stephen, bowed with years, 
weak with infirmities and probably altogether weary of 
the contest that he had once anticipated with so much 
pleasure, was compelled to return to Maryland to look 
after interests neglected in the haste of departure years 
before. He had expected to be able to return in a year, 
but sickness and the law’s delay lengthened his stay until 
three years had passed, and still the time of his home- 
coming remained uncertain. During all that time, Mrs. 
Jarboe and her daughter lived alone, as her sons had 
established homes in Ohio. Elizabeth, however, was an 
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SIMON KENTON LED THE PARTY THAT RESCUED THE JARBOE FAMILY, AND, OF COURSE, WAS 
GREATLY IMPRESSED WITH THE COURAGE AND SKILL OF THE HANDSOME ELIZABETH.—Page 226. 
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excellent manager, and, no doubt, she conducted affairs 
with more ability than her father could have done. How- 
ever, it was very lonely for the two women, whose nearest 
neighbor lived five miles away, and they finally yielded 
to the pleadings of Philip to join him in Ohio. The family 
holdings were accordingly sold, and, with a few articles that 
were necessary and some others endeared by association 
packed into a wagon, they began the long, difficult journey. 
Sometimes they were fortunate enough to fall in with 
parties of hunters and trappers, who readily accompanied 
them as far as possible, but most of the time they 
were alone and compelled to rely upon their own resources. 
The stout heart of Elizabeth never faltered. She was at 
once teamster, guide, hunter and defender— manifold 
offices truly, but the duties of them were discharged in a 
manner which would have done credit to any pioneer of 
the day. However, they finally reached their destination 
in safety, and on the waters of Mad River, about four miles 
north of the present city of Springfield, a cabin was built 
and the work of founding a new home begun. 

In the meantime, Simon Kenton, after having completed 
two campaigns and probably a score of highly successful 
raids, found a few days of peace oppressive. Remember- 
ing again—if, indeed, he had ever forgotten—the handsome 
girl who had captivated him by her prowess, he now 
decided to pay her a visit. But new faces were at the old 
Jarboe cabin and he learned of the removal] of the family. 
At first, he convinced himself that it really did not matter. 
Peace was likely to continue, and he would try farming. 
Simon Kenton was never intended for a farmer, and a 
short experience convinced him that growing corn was a 
very poor business. But what was he to do? Indian 
horses and scalps were merely a memory of the past, and 
the future promised no return of the glorious old days. 
In that dilemma Kenton remembered the pleasant country 
beyond the Ohio, where he had run the gauntlet and faced 
the stake. Then the wilderness still held its own, the red 
deer and the buffalo roamed the forest, the war-whoop of 
his old enemies still stirred the blood, and, best of all, 
thither had gone that brave, handsome girl, concerning 
whom it really didn’t matter. He moved, and by a 
remarkable coincidence failed to find any location that 
exactly suited him, until the ideal spot unfolded itself 
quite close to the home of a family by the name of Jarboe. 

Simon Kenton brought to his new home the reputation 
of being the greatest Indian fighter and hunterof his day, 
which was amply sufficient to procure a warm welcome. 
It was also believed that he was very wealthy. Conse- 
quently, he at once became even a more conspicuous figure 
than he had been in his former home, where, to some 
extent, he was overshadowed by Daniel Boone. He was 
elected general of the militia and speedily became the popu- 
lar hero of the country. But, strange as it may seem, 
all this popularity seemed to fall short in one quarter. 
To be sure, it did not matter, as he was indifferent 
to the girl, anyway, and merely called every day or so 
to inquire when Mr. Jarboe was expected back from Mary- 
land; but why was she so indifferent to an old friend of 
the family? There was Reuben Clarke. He called just 
as frequently. He wasn’t an old friend or a general, and 
had probably never touched an Indian scalp, and yet 
there were smiles and blushes and a welcome always ready 
for him. Simon naturally soon suspected the truth, and 
when friends who had also discovered his own state of 
mind hinted broadly of his discomfiture by Mr. Reuben 
Clarke, who, they alleged, would soon marry the fair Eliza- 
beth, the old hero swore he cared nothing about her, 
although she was lots too good for ** Rube” Clarke. 

Simon was a warrior by nature and profession, and no one 
knew better than he the old maxim about love and war. 
In the crisis he realized that he must win or move again. 
He did not propose to move. As he was general of the 
militia, Reuben was subject to his orders. Therefore, that 
unambitious youth unexpectedly found himself promoted 
and assigned for duty to a distant part of the country, 
where the probabilities were that, even if he did not lose 
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his scalp, he would not return for a considerable period. 

Having thus tactfully disposed of his rival, the experi- 
enced veteran began a siege, the approaches of which 
would, no doubt, prove most interesting if we could view 
them in their true proportion as they were made. We 
know that it was long and close, and there were in all 
probability sorties and sallies, but whether the eminence 
of the besieger or the absence and silence of Ensign 
Reuben weakened resistance, are matters almost as con- 
jectural as the fate of that unaspiring young officer. At 
all events, the surrender came in time, and there was a 
splendid wedding at the Jarboe home, where violins 
sounded and the hale old General with his blooming bride 
led the dance until the early hours of the morning. 

It was a happy occasion. The bride, whatever she 
might have formerly felt for her other suitor, was very 
much in love with her husband, and his devotion was 
unlimited. The future seemed to hold for them only the 
bright promise of a glorious award of happiness and pros- 
perity. But hardly had the honeymoon ended before the 
clouds began to appear which were destined to darken all 
their after-life. General Kenton. in his younger days, 
had located rich lands in Kentucky, the titles to which 
he supposed had been perfected. No one questioned 
them so long as the country remained a wilderness; but 
when thousands of new settlers began to arrive, those 
human gadflies, whom Sergeant Prentice once described 
as ‘peripatetic lawyers’’—a class well known on the 
frontier—began to buzz around the records, scenting 
profit for themselves and ruin for others. Poor Simon’s 
ignorance was very dense concerning legal formalities, 
and while his intention in each case to claim the particu- 
lar land was clear, there were left many loopholes, and 
through them crept ruin. The title to one tract after 
another was declared invalid, until nothing was left him 
worth having. One would think that such losses would 
have satisfied the most covetous, while at the same time 
arousing protest from the better classes of the State that 
the old hero had done so much to create. But not so. 
Believing himself rich, he sold much land for a trifle, and, 
perhaps, gave away still more. He was now sued upon 
the warranty clauses in these deeds, and judgments far in 
excess of anything he had ever received for the lands were 
piled up against him. Of course, he could not pay them, 
and these claims were made the basis of a system of hound- 
ing and persecution. He was pursued from pillar to post, 
like a common criminal, and under the barbarous law of 
that time was compelled to spend many years in prison 
for the high crime of his generosity to others. 

We admire Elizabeth Kenton most during those years 
of sorrow and disaster. The squalid poverty that she was 
compelled to endure was enough to have crushed this 
sensitive, high-spirited woman, and yet it was nothing 
compared with the grief and mortification of seeing her 
husband treated as a common criminal. In the midst of 
these sorrows her mother died, and soon afterward her 
father returned broken in health and spirit, and soon gave 
up the unequal contest with the forces of the wilderness. 
This accumulation of sorrows, instead of producing despair, 
served only to paint in bright colors the sterling virtues of 
Elizabeth Kenton, and through those dark years we see 
her supporting her family by teaching during the day the 
daughters of old Isaac Zane, and sitting up almost the 
entire night spinning, weaving and sewing for her ncigh- 
bors, who were willing to pay a pittance for the work. 
Long and frequent visits she made to her husband’s 
prison, carrying thither the clothing and little delicacies 
made by her own hands; but best of all were the hope, 
consolation and sympathy which she always brought to 
the old hero, and without which he declared that he never 
could have survived the long agony of humiliation. 

At last. when human malice could no longer prevent 
it, General Kenton’s prison doors were opened and he was 
restored to his family a free man, and we may imagine 
the joy that reigned in that bare little log cabin on the 
outskirts of Springfield. But they were extremely poor 
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and were constantly called upon to divide the little they 
possessed with a horde of old hunters, nondescript wan- 
derers, and even Indians, who did not hesitate to seek the 
hospitality of the famous old General; and as badly as he 
needed bread for wife and children, he never hesitated to 
divide the little he had. Matters finally grew so desperate 
that Mrs. Kenton prevailed upon her husband to go to 
Kentucky and ask the State to restore the little land left 
them by the speculators, which had long ago been forfeited 
for taxes. 

The trip was made on foot, and, reaching Frankfort, the 
old man, who largely had made it possible for Kentucky 
to have a capital, wandered unknown, and an object of idle 
curiosity, through its streets, until he was recognized by 
Gencral Fletcher. Then the news spread that Simon 
Kenton was in town, and the next day, arrayed in a new 
suit of clothes, he occupied the Speaker’s chair and listened 
to much oratory about himself. There were perfervid 
eulogies and high-sounding resolutions, but beyond restor- 
ing the almost worthless land, the Legislature did nothing. 
However, the simple old hero was delighted, and it was a 
proud day when he came riding home on the fine horse 
which had been presented to him by General Fletcher. 


A little later, friends succeeded in securing for him a 
small pension from the Government. It was too small 
to provide for the wants of his family, but in the hands 
of the prudent Elizabeth it served to keep the wolf from 
the door, and to procure a few comforts for his declining 
years. The end, however, was approaching, and through 
his long illness he could find rest and comfort only when 
his wife was by his side. She nursed him with the tender- 
ness that a mother bestows upon a little child, and was 
holding his hands and whispering words of comfort and 
hope in the promises of a future and better life, when the 
shadows descended and the soul of Simon Kenton passed 
over the dark river. It was the last of life’s many cruel 
blows and one from which she never recovered. She 
sought a home with her son-in-law, a Mr. Parkinson, in 
Jasper County, Indiana, where she found a warm welcome 
and all the comforts of life. But they had come too late 
to bring the happiness so long a stranger to her heart, 
and after lingering a few years, brooding in sorrow over 
the past and comforted only by the hopes of immortality, 
this most brilliant, unfortunate and miserable of the pio- 
neer women passed away and sleeps in an unmarked grave 
in a little cemetery in Indiana. 
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IRISH LULLABY 


BY SEUMAS MACMANUS 


OFTLY now the burn is rushing, 
Every lark its song is hushing, 
On the moor thick rest is falling, 
Just one heather-blade is calling— 
Calling, calling, lonely, lonely, 
For my darling, for my only 
Leannavan mo,* Leannavan mo !/ 


ROTTING home, my dearie, dearie, 
Wee black lamb comes, wearie, wearie, 
Hear its soft feet pit-a-patting 
Quickly o’er the flowery matting, 
See its brown-black eyes a-blinking— 
Of its bed it’s surely thinking, 
Leannavan mo, Leannavan mo ! 


Re HENS to roost wee Nora’s shooing, 
Brindley in the byre is mooing, 
The tired-out cricket’s quit its calling 
Velvet sleep on all is falling— 
Lark and cow, and sheep and starling— 
Feel it kiss our white-haired darling, 
Leannavan mo, Leannavan mo! 


®My White-Haired Child. 
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Prom Copyright Stereegraph, by Underwood ¢ Underwood, N. Y. 


THE PICTURESQUE PONT DE KARA-KEUI, CONSTANTINOPLE. 


AROUND THE WORLD IN EIGHTY PICTURES 
FROM JERUSALEM TO NICE 


HER FIFTH LETTER 


NICE, FRANCE. 





My dear Daddy:— 

! 7h. URKEY was a bewilderment; Italy was a 
4 delight. We fare in France now, at Nice, 
ny and have just returned from one of those in- 


describably fascinating walks along the prom- 
enade. If you will remember, you told me 
that | should find southern France almost 
as delightful as southern Italy. To an ex- 
tent you were right, for I almost think it 
will seem to me more lovely, when I come 
to look back upon it. 

I have made several ineffectual attempts to tell you 
about our visit to Italy; but much to my dismay I have 
been unable to think of anything to write about except the 
beggars, who are there in such hordes. Herbert tells me 
that the beggars are one of the least unpleasant features 
of Italian life, especially in Naples, where he found 
thievery everywhere. Everybody secmed to participate 
in this scheme of extortion. The merchant, the hotel- 
keeper, the public ofiicial, and even the street urchin, look 


upon the foreigner as a possible source of income, and 
when to these you add the ragged wrecks of humanity who 
sit before the churches, in public places, imploring you to 
aid them in their misfortunes, you evolve a situation that 
certainly detracts from a tourist's enjoyment of anycity. I 
am sorry tosay it, butit is true, that, when I think of Nap'es, 
it is not the beautiful bay or the attractive portions of the 
place that come to mind, but, instead, I see the repellent 
side, and I am as glad to forget that city of suffering and 
squalor as I was to hurry on to Pompeii or Amalfi to 
escape the ragged men and women who wrung my heart 
with their cries of misery. 

I know you will laugh at mv description of Naples and 
ask me if I found no beggars in other parts of Europe. 
There is but one reply—thcre are few cities that are free 
from them. They were in Constantinople, in Rome and 
in Florence, but no other city seemed to be given over to 
them so absolutely as Naples. 

As I told you, Constantinople was a bewilderment. 
Driving from the station it seemed as if we were passing 
through a dense, angry mob that surged about us threat- 
eningly. Through narrow lanes and unkept streets we 
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THE OLD WHEEL TRACK STREET OF STABIA, POMPEII. 


passed, and everywhere there was the same mob threaten- 
ing violence. It frightened me for a day or two, but at 
last I discovered that what I had seen was nothing more 
nor less than an ordinary Constantinople crowd, each 
member of which proceeds upon his own way entirely 
regardless of the rights or feelings of his neighbor. I had 
a more practical illustration of the unpleasant character 
of this crowd when Herbert and I attempted to become a 
part of it. We wanted to see the Bazaar, of course, and 
we accomplished our purpose, but only at the cost of 
some temper and no little damage to our clothes. To 
walk, in Constantinople, requires the experience of a 
football player; it is a fierce and active struggle, with 
danger lurking at every footstep. If you attempt to 
cross either of the bridges, you must exercise the greatest 
care. The old bridge, for example, was broken in two 
in the middle some years ago and has never been rebuilt. 
There are some patches and some supporting beams which 
extend from the roadway to an iron-plated barge beneath; 
but as you cross it, it sways and creaks beneath your feet, 
and you are thankful enough that you do not fall into the 
water, which may be seen anywhere between its planks. 
The hig bridge is more solidly built, butitis a rough, uneven, 
irregular structure, always in the course of remaking or 
repairs, with unclamped boards that rise up and strike one 
if one happens to step too near the edge. 

When we reached Athens, the tourists had deserted the 
town, for it is during the Winter that the pleasure-seeker 
and the health-seeker visit Greece. Soon after the first 
cf May, however, the strangers disappear and the native 
Greeks swarm back from every part of the Continent to 
fill the hotels to overflowing, to drink their raisin wine and 
masticha, and to eat pilaff and garlic sauce. We had been 
told to visit Athens in the Winter. Had we been in search 
of the Athens of the tourist the advice would have been 
excellent, but, if you want to see Athens—the Athens of 
the Greeks—vou must wait until the almond trees have 
begun to scent the air with their perfume and the anemones 
are blooming by the road-side. You must not imagine, 
however, that it is a deserted but beautiful Athens that 
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AMALFI, ITALY, FROM THE CAPUCHIN CONVENT. 


I am advising you to visit, for, far from being deserted, 
the city has more visitors than during the Winter season ; 
and, moreover, the delight of it all is that they are the 
native Grecks who have come home to spend thcir vaca- 
tion. The result, I can assure you, is fascinating, for 
everything you can see or hear is as Greek as the Acropo- 
lis itself. It was with considerable regret, therefore, 
that we boarded the steamer at Pirrus, the seaport of 
Athens, for Naples; and if we had imagined the con- 
spiracy of beggars into which we were to walk, it 1s doubt- 
ful if we should have been able to appreciate even such a 
beautiful scene as the Bay of Naples. 

Naples has, however, one good point that should not be 
forgotten. As a headquarters, from which one may 
branch out in almost any direction and find places of 
interest, it is unexcelled. Within a day’s journey the 
visitor has at least a dozen interesting places where his- 
toric associations, scenery and climate combine to attract 
his interest. A little steamer leaves each morning for 
Sorrento, where Marion Crawford, the novelist, resides; 
across a little strait is the Island of Capri, considered by 
many artists the most beautiful spot on earth; and down 
the coast a little is Salerno, the ancient Salernum; to 
say nothing of Amalfi, whose magnificent scenery so: 
appealed to our own poet Longfellow that he wrote: 


“ T beheld the scene and stood as one amuzed.” 


This ancient town is the gozl of all travellers in the south 
of Italy. It is situated partly in and partly out of a deep 
ravine between steep and lofty heights, on the east coast 
of the Mediterranean. For decades tourists have visited 
this picturesque old town with no other object than that 
which led us to the plice: to find a scat perched high on 
the mountain from which we could let our eves wander out 
over the far-reaching sea; and then, if thev grew weary, let 
them rest themselves again with the green of Spring time 
as it always shows upon the towering heights. 

To one who is blessed with a dreamy or contemplative 
nature, however, no place I have seen is more conducive 
to reverie than Malta. Small as it is, every inch of its 
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THE PONTE VECCHIO AND OTHER BRIDGES ACROSS THE 


ST. PETER’S AND THE VATICAN—GREATEST OF CHURCHES, 
ARNO, AT FLORENCE, 


GREATEST OF PALACES. 


earth has witnessed great scenes in the making of history, but speak, for how many times have Turk and Christian 

for the record of Malta’s past is full of massacres and gripped one another in a struggle for life or death upon 

battles. What tales those ramparts would tell could they the walls. If one is not inspired by tales of martial 
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THE RIALTO, VENIZE, IS RICH IN MEMORIES. A GLIMPSE OF MENTONE, THE BEAUTIFUL WINTER RESORT. 


valor, and if such stories as that of the massacre of the of the island, where more than nineteen hundred years 

Knights of the Order of St. John does not appeal to one, —_ ago, tradition relates, St. Paul was cast ashore. 

there is.a secluded and glorious bay, on the southern coast Another side trip from Naples is the visit to Pompeii, 
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the ruined city that seems to have more attraction for the 
average tourist than any other place on earth; and when 
‘one stops to think that this town was buried by lava and 
ashes from a volcano, and that it lay practically undis- 
turbed for nearly eighteen centuries, one is not surprised 
that travellers from all parts of the world should be 
tempted to visitit. It used to be a puzzle to me to under- 
stand how so many people were unable to make their 
escape from Pompeii, but since I have seen the ruins, and 
have recalled the stories published about the recent tragedy 
at St. Pierre, it no longer surprises me that such numbers 
perished beneath the volcanic ash and pumice which fell 
in a kind of muddy rain. My only surprise is that the 
ruins have been so well preserved, for many of the houses 
are adorned with paintings of great beauty, still fresh in 
color and in some cases not even scratched. The Pom- 
[¢iians carried their passion for mural decoration even 
i..to their gardens, the walls of which are not infrequently 
cdorned with pictures of all kinds of birds and beasts. 

We had expected to find Pompeii a buried city, with 
here and there an excavation to enable one to estimate the 
value of the buried treasure. Instead of that the city is 
about half excavated, but the work is proceeding very 
slowly; how slowly you may imagine when I tell you that 
it is being performed by a crowd of men, boys and girls 
whose only means of conveying the débris from the grounds 
is by wicker baskets. When one has watched them at 
work and has scen how leisurely they fill and empty these 
baskets, one is struck with astonishment to see how much 
of the labor has already been performed. 

Rome was ideal, for the balmy air of Spring time was 


redolent with the perfume of violets, while even the sky 
seemed to gither from reviving nature a more expansive 
clearness and a deeper blue. Perhaps our appreciation of 
it was partly due to the fact that we had just left Florence, 
which we happened to find chilly and cheerless, and alto- 
gether lacking in the sunshine that made Rome so charm- 
ing. Of course, Florence is interesting, for it is ‘‘the home 
of art’; but I am just Philistine enough to suggest that 
cold fingers and blue noses are apt to detract from one’s 
interest in the most perfect artistic production. A few 
modern appliances for heating would inspire one to look 
more reverentially upon the Florentine treasures, for even 
a building designed by Michael Angelo does not appeal to 
one if its temperature is that of a refrigerator. Of course, 
Florence is not always chilly, but it was cold enough when 
we were there—so cold that even the dampest chill that the 
Venetian waterways could inflict upon us did not make us 
shiver so incontinently. 

Leaving Florence, however, we parted from the cold, 
too, so that we were able to explore the antiquities of 
Rome in comfort. As a result, we went to see everything. 
We attended Mass at St. Peter’s, and Herbert declaimed 
in the ruined Forum to the amusement of a company of 
tourists and the amazement of a horde of guides. Then 
there was Venice with its canals and its Rialto, its great 
white palaces and its innumerable shops, all picturesque 
and fascinating. A flying trip to Mentone, the beautiful 
Winter resort on the Mediterranean, charmed me and put 
me in just the right sort of humor to enjoy our stay at 
Nice, from which we shall soon journey toward home. 

With lots of love to all, FLORENCE. 
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EIGHTH 


man from the lower animals is the pos- 
session of hands. Experimenters say 
that the more delicate and sensitive the 
hands and fingers, the greater are the possi- 
bilities of educating the mental powers. In 
order to maintain “his relation with the out- 
side world, man has been endowed with the 
five senses of seeing, hearing, smelling, tasting 
and, lastly, with the sense of touch or with 
feeling. This is the most primitive, for the 
lower organisms of life have only this. Its susceptibility 
to cultivation in man is very great. Educated hands 
are instinct with life. As some one has expressed it, the 
tips of the fingers can be so cultivated that it is as if 
there are eyes in them. The care of the hands should, 
therefore, be undertaken, not at the promptings of 
vanity, but because one's capabilities are increased and 
one’s personal comfort is enhanced by their well-being. 


THE POINT OF DEPARTURE 
IN CARING FOR THE NAILS, 


SOFTENING 


FILING THE NAIL 
WITH EMERY BOARD, 


BY : 
CG RACE PECKHAM MURRAY, M.D.\\ 


NE of the great differences that distinguish w 
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Pr PROPER CARE OF THE HANDS. 


The great problem in the care of the hands is the 
washing of them. So essential is cleanliness of the 
hands in most of the uses to which they are put, 
that it was regarded by the Hebrews as a religious rite. 
Contamination and contagion are more often spread. by 
unclean hands than in any other manner. Surgeons have 
found that, even after the greatest care has been taken 
in cleansing the hands, upon the outermost layer of the 
skin and under the finger-nails there still remain great im- 
purities, as represented by the presence of many micro- 
organisms. The use of rubber gloves to protect the hands 
when doing coarse work, especially that which necessi- 
tates putting the hands in water, such as scrubbing or 
dish-washing, saves the hands very much. These gloves 
are now easily obtained and are not so costly as formerly. 
The use of them will keep the hands from becoming rough 
and chapped, especially in Winter, when the cold causes 
the hands that are much in water to crack and bleed pain- 


TRIMMING THE NAILS WITH 
THE CURVED SCISSORS, 


THE NAILS, 


USING FINE EMERY TO 
LEVEL THE NAIL. 





LOOSENING THE CUTICLE WITH 
THE ORANGE-WOOD STICK. 
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fully. Gloves should be worn in sweeping and gardening, 
and in all such occupations as render the hands very dirty, 
for the soap and water and scrubbing necessary to restore 
them to cleanliness will injure the skin, and it is well-nigh 
impossible to cleanse the nails after such labors. The old 
gloves that are worn should be large and comfortable. 
In every way possible save the 
hands in the washing process, 
as that renders the skin tough, 
and red and will cause 
the hands to chap and bl 

Those who have their 
hands in rough work, beside 
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protecting them with gloves, can do much to keep them 
in condition by the use of proper soap—one that has not 
too much alkali, which most scented soaps have—and by 
applying plenty of grease before drying them. White 
vaseline answers the purpose for the majority. It is well to 
have some always on the washstand, to be able to rub it 
in just before drying the hands. It is well, also, to grease 
the hands before putting on the gloves to work. The skin 
of the hands, exposed so much to the air and frequent 
washing, has more wear and tear than that of any other 
part of the body. Vaseline does not always agree with 
the skin any more than glycerine, which by itself can be 
used by few A good preparation is glycerine, which has 
been diluted with water and rosewater in equal parts, or 
glycerine, rosewater and tincture of benzoin, one-third of 
each. The hands should be most carefully dried after 
washing. The use of almond meal is good in this process. 
The towels should be such as will absorb the moisture 
readily, those which are old and soft being the best. In 
the hurry of frequent washing the hands are often left 
without thorough drying, and they soon become rough and 
blotchy and inflamed as a result, especially in cold weather. 


THE CARE OF THE FINGER-NAILS. 


The finger-nails are for the protection of the sensitive 
pulps of the fingers. Nature has made a neat little pocket 
in which the hardened substance is placed and fastened. 
The nails should be almond-shaped, and it is considered 
a beauty if at the base of each nail a little white half- 


BRUISES FROM IMPERFECT MANICURING. 















NAIL 
AND THE CHAMOIS POLISHER. 


moon appears. Some possess these moons naturally, and 
they will show even if the nails are neglected; in others, 
they can be recovered if the skin is pushed back properly 
at the base, while in many the moons are buried too deep 
for resurrection. If the flesh that surrounds the nail is not 
kept loose, hangnails will come. These are made by the 
stripping away of tiny bits of 
skin around the nail, and they 
frequently become very sore 
and painful. They should be 
trimmed carefully as close to 
the skin as possible. Small 
curved scissors are the best for 
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this. Hangnails can be avoided, however, if, as one cleans 
the nails, it is seen that the edge of the little pocket in 
which the nail rests is kept free. Much is said in books 
on the toilet about the possibility of keeping this edge back 
by rubbing it away from the nail when wiping the hands 
after washing, but this is of little use and may occasion 
hangnails. It should be loosened and kept loose by means 
of an orange-wood stick or the blunt point of a nail-cleaner. 

During the preparation of this article, instruments for 
the care of the nails have been examined among those 
who are daily practising manicuring, at the shops where 
nothing but such appliances are sold, and at the leading 
dealers in surgical instruments. One and all showed 
the same defects. Those used for cleaning the nails and 
pushing back the flesh from them were very sharp. All 
such instruments should be blunt. If, when cleaning the 
nails, the surface of the nails is scraped off, it will be much 
more difficult to keep them clean, as a roughened surface, 
which easily collects the dirt, has replaced the smooth one. 


THE ART OF MANICURING. 


The condition of finger-nails depends upon the under- 
standing of the proper way of manicuring. I have yet to 
find, after years of experience, one who makes a profession 
of it who understands the principles, and one unskil- 
ful performance will leave the nails in such a state that 
it will take them a long time to recover. With a little 
practice and education in using the left hand, one can do 
manicuring for one’s self very easily. All the instruments 
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needed are a good pair of slender, curved scissors that are 
sharp, some emery boards, which are sold for the purpose, a 
blunt-pointed nail-cleaner, more often found in pen-knives 
than anywhere else, and an orange-wood stick, one end 
pointed, not too sharply, and the other wedge-shaped. 
It is well to soak the fingers in warm, soapy water 
at first, to soften the nails and the skin about them. The 
point of departure in all the proceedings is at the angle 
formed by the junction of the nail with the flesh, or, in 
other words, where the nail leaves the little pocket. In 
trimming the nail, round it up even from this place on 
each side. Much has been written upon the thickening 
and toughening of the nail 
by cutting it with knife or 
scissors. This is not true. 
It does not toughen the 
nail to cut it, and this is 
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much easier to do 
An ordinary file, su 
manicuring sets, 1s not necessary at a 
One is better without 1 
| are uscless. Trim th 
nail,if it is long, with the curved seis- 
sors, and then, with the rough side of 
the emery board, it can be quickly curved, shaped and filed 
to the desired length. The edge of the nail can be further 
smoothed by the finer emery of the other side, and it 
may also be bevelled by this means. 

The line of the finger-nail should follow the natural curve 
of the finger-tip, and should not be pointed in any case. 


curved nippers 







STRAPPING 
WITH ADHESIVE PLASTER 


Pointed nails are too suggestive of claws to be in good’taste. 


.. The next step is what the manicure calls *‘ loosening the 


cuticle,’’ by which is meant freeing the edgw offthe pocket 
in which the nail is held. Ordinarily, this is done by 
means of a sharp little blade called the cuticle knife. If 
one is not very careful, this cuts the edges of the flesh or 
is dug into the surface of the nail. The point used should 
be blunt, so as not to destroy the selvage that Nature has 
provided. It should be lifted away from the nail, the 
point slipping down as far as it can. be easily introduced, 
often an eighth of an inch. After it is loosened, the 
orange-wood stick may be employed to make it yet more 
free. If there are bits of 
skin adherent to the nail, 
they can be removed by 
means of the orange-wood 
stick, first dipped in water 
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THE FOOT 









INTRODUCING 
COTTON IN AN 
INGROWING NAIL. 






No violence should be used 
in any of these processes, for if it is, 
will be bruised and the little 
> opaque spots of white will appear. On 
no account trim the cuticle with 
scissors, This leaves a raw, bleeding 
edge, which will give rise to hang- 
nails and will permit dust and dirt to enter, and often 
the rim of the flesh about the nail becomes sore and 
swollen in consequence. It seems to be a mania with 
professional manicures to cut this edge. If there are in- 
equalities and hangnails at the corners, which necessitate 


or vaseline. 


the nails 


the 


clipping with the scissors, even them with little cutting. 
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THE FINISHING-OFF PROCESS. 


Dip the fingers in white vaseline so that they will be 
well covered with it, and then wipe off most of it with a 
piece of tissue paper. Owing to the use of so much soap 
and water as is necessary in ordinary hand washing, the 
nails often become ridged and brittle, a state which is very 
much helped by plenty of grease. If the nails art whitish, 
some of the colored unguents for the finger-nails may 
be used if desired. While a thin layer of ointment re- 
mains, the nails are covered with the polishing powder 
made for the purpose, and are carefully polished with the 
chamois-covered nail-polisher. Care must be taken not 
to knock the nail in the process, for that, also, will give 
rise to the white bruises. The fingers should be cleansed 
from the powder and grease by means of good hot soap- 
suds and a nail-brush. Then the orange-wood stick is 
brought into use, and the nail itself, and the skin about 
it, are cleansed of powder or discoloration either by 
means of special preparations, or by a little lemon juice, 
or aromatic ammonia—one does as well as another. The 
final polish may be put on by rubbing the nails of one hand 
with the fleshy part of the palm of the other. 


THE CARE OF THE FEET. 


The process of taking care of the nails of the feet is the 
same as that of taking care of the nails of the hands, 
carried to a greater or less extent as one feels inclined. 
The skin should be kept back from the nail in the same 
manner. The trimming of the nails of the feet is a matter 
of importance. They should be kept short and trimmed 
squarely across; otherwise, they will be pressed upon by 
the toes of the shoes and will wear holes in the stockings. 
If they are not cut square across but are rounded, 
pressure on the centre of the nail causes the ingrowing toe- 
nail, which usually occurs on the big toe. The nail 
becomes curved in its little pocket, and finally presses into 
the nail-bed. This is sometimes remedied by cutting a 
notch in the middle of the toe-nail, or by thrusting under 
the side of the nail a bit of cotton to force the nail up 
and outward. 

The feet deserve much better care than usually falls to 
their lot. They should be bathed every day. If they are 
tired from overstanding or walking, nothing is so restful 
as a hot bath for them. If they are tender and tire easily, 
it is very restful to bathe them in alcohol. This will also 
prevent the unpleasant perspiration which many times 
gives a bad odor to the feet. 

There is often great discomfort from walking and stand- 


NECESSARY TOOLS TO 
BE USED IN MANICURING 


ing, without other apparent cause. This may be due to 
a natural or acquired flattening of the arch of the foot. 
It may be remedied by bandaging, or by wearing soles 
inside the shoe which are made to correct such a deformity. 


ABOUT CORNS AND BUNIONS. 


Corns and bunions usually appear as the result of wear- 
ing shoes that do not fit properly, that are either too 
large or too small. From pressure or irritation the skin 
becomes hardened, and callous places occur. When these 
layers of skin are more condensed, they form a corn; that 
is, a callous spot with a hard centre that acts like a foreign 
body to irritate and inflame the spot. The callous places 
are found most often on the bottom of the foot, while the 
corns occur on the toes. In bathing the feet, one should 
take care to remove all of this layer possible by rubbing 
it off with the fingers and scraping it off. Great relief 
can be found when these places occur on the soles of the 
feet by strapping the foot with adhesive plaster, being 
sure that it is put on smoothly and without wrinkling. 
The perspiration and moisture thus occasioned soften the 
callous spots so that they will disappear. Cutting corns is 
a most reprehensible practice. The skin will become 
thickened in the end, and the corn will have to be treated 
often by the chiropodist. With an instrument having a 
blunt point, such as the nail-cleaner or the scissors, 
sufficiently sharp to introduce under the skin at the cir- 
cumference of the corn or calloused place, raise it just 
enough for the thumb and forefinger to get hold of it, and 
then peel it carefully off. The entire corn may be thus 
removed after the feet have been soaked in hot water for 
atime. The little kernel should also be removed. Then 
paint the surface with collodion, to which ten drops of 
Cannabis Indica has been added to the ounce or ten 
grains of salicylic acid. A little piece of kid glove, cut to 
fit, with a hole in the centre the size of the corn, is a good 
corn protector. To avoid soft corns, keep the skin be- 
tween the toes perfectly dry. 

Bunions are the result of wearing shoes with high heels 
and those the inside line of which, instead of being 
straight, curves outward, forcing the toes of the foot out. 
The big toe-joint thus takes the pressure of the boot and 
becomes enlarged, inflamed and very painful. To cor- 
rect this, the big toe must be turned toward the middle 
line again. Sometimes a pledget of cotton placed between 
the tips of the big toe and the next one will accomplish 
this. An instrument has been devised for this purpose, 
and may be worn at night.- It acts as a lever upon the 
big toe to bring the joint back into its natural position. 
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THESE IMPLEMENTS, WHILE HELPFUL, 
ARE NOT ABSOLUTELY ESSENTIAL. 
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work and play no more. The almost 
solemn stillness was broken by a funny 
old blackbird that had a nest in one of 
the tallest cedar trees. Her nest was 
full at the time, with four birds around 
the edges and one in the centre just 
ready to spill out. She may rot have 
heard the veery sing, for she had many 
duties to perform toward those hungry 
children of hers, and her loud maternal 
“ chooting’’ broke out emphatically from 
the tree-top. It was a good, homely 
sound necessary in a world whose ar- 
rangements include worms and water. 

The Summer before Caws and Corvus 
came to the dooryard, there was one day 
an excited flight of a band of English 
sparrows that made occasional visits 


MONG the many birds of pas- 
sage that stopped for a 
short time in the door- 
yard, or came on various 
errands, two male hum- 
ming-birds proved de- 
cidedly interesting. 
They did not come to- 
gether, but happened to 
drop in at the same time, their ruby 
throats gleaming like actual jewels. 
They came to get honey from the red 
and yellow honeysuckle that blos- 
somed there. A flowering maple plant 
stood at the end of the porch, and these 
birds would take honey from it even if 
two persons were sitting quietly there. 
They came about four o'clock in the 





WHY DO THESE VOICES CALL 
AT EVENING P 


afternoon, for two weeks every year, for several years. 
Of course, no one can be certain that they were the same 


to the yard. They did not interfere greatly with any 
one’s rights, except, perhaps, those of the gardener, for 


ones, but it was pleasant to think that they might be. All unless frightened away, they would eat the peas just 


efforts to follow them in their flight were unavailing. They 
evidently came from a long distance and often alighted 
upon the yellow rosebush for a moment as if to take breath. 

Another welcome visitor was a cuckoo. 


Summer he came hopping about the yard nearly every day. 
If he had a mate he kept her and their nest carefully con- 
He never failed, be- 


cealed. He was always alone. 
fore even the gentlest Summer 
shower, to sound his warning 
notes. Mr. Cow-cow, as he was 
affectionately named from the 
sound of his call, was one 
of the family’s Summer de- 
lights and is still a pleasant 
memory. He is said to have 
saved to good looks and useful- 
ness several hats and a white 
dress. Often when the skics 
were clear Mr. Cow-cow’s voice 
Was insistent, and woe or wet- 
ting betided those who gave no 
heed to it. 

One day toward sunset the 
soft but unmistakable notes of 
a veery were heard. Then there 
was excitement in the family. 
It had been pleasant to receive 
as guests the oven-bird, the yel- 
low warbler, the chestnut-sided 
warbler, the junkoes and a pret- 
ty, unknown thrush, thought to 
be Alice’s thrush, but no one had 
ever hoped to hear a veery there. 
Where he came from, why he 
was alone, could only be specu- 
lated upon. He kept his secret 
well. He sang his lovely, thrill- 
ing song, and suddenly the door- 
yard that lay around the home 
became enchanted ground. All 
work was laid aside. Long after 
those soft notes had died away 


all was still, as if an enchantress had touched with her 
wand each occupant of the house and had bidden him 


During one 
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coming up, with no apparent sense of wrongdoing. 
They made so unusual a noise that it was heard in the 
house, although the windows were closed. Looking from 
a chamber window directly into the greenery, the cause of 
their trouble was discovered. A sharp-shinned hawk had 
stopped there for luncheon, and he sat upon a limb exactly 
opposite the window with a poor unfortunate sparrow in 


his grasp. He held the little 
bird down to the limb with one 
claw and tore its flesh with such 
relish and such an expression 
of satisfaction that he seemed a 
perfect exponent of cruelty— 
pitiless, cool and absolutely un- 
relenting. It was hard to be- 
lieve that he was not gratifying 
some other instinct than simple 


— hunger. It was too late to 


. save the sparrow, but the hawk 
-) / was driven away. The sparrows 
did not come into the yard or 
garden for some time after, and 
it was thought that, after all, 
sharp-shinned hawks may have 
their uses. 

One day, when a good many 
nice things were ripe, or at least 
eatable, in the garden, some un- 
usually sweet notes were heard. 
They sounded like the voices of 
rose-breasted grosbeaks—if gros- 
beaks ever whisper. Looking 
into the garden, one saw on the 
top rail of the alley fence several 
full-grown grosbeaks and two or 
three broods of young ones. 
They, too, loved peas, and this 
was evidently a pleasure excur- 
sion in which some attention was 
to be given to learning, for the 
low, sweet notes were the young 
grosbeaks’ early attempts at 


singing. Their voices were sweet with that sort of involved 
sound that satisfies the soul of man. It satisfied the 
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gardener, who sacrificed a good deal of hard work and 
some peas for the sake of observing the lesson in singing. 
They -spent the :day’in the yard and garden, and late in 
the afternoon the old birds were heard singing, then, as 
if it were a soft echo, came the sound of the little birds 
trying over thé same song. | 

There was always fresh, clear water in the dooryard, and 
had it not been for cats the grosbeaks might have pro- 
longed their 
stay, but a 
hardy family of 
kittens and 
their hungry 


mother were 

about at the 

time, and at 

twilight the 

grosbeaks de- epee he 

parted. Sy ee ae 
A peculiar lit- peak i 


wa 


tle character 
that paid daily 
calls for a time 
was a sap-suck- 
er. He was so 
engrossed in 
the pursuit of 
his object that 
he did not pay 
the slightest at- 
tention to any- 
thing around 
him. It was 
fascinating to 
watch him. He 
visited the ma- 
ple-trees out- 
side the walk, 
then came into 
the dooryard 
and worked to 
get the juice of 
a Norway pine- 
tree. His mot- 
tled back of 
black and yel- 
low glistened in 
the light, and 
his red throat 
indicated that 
he was a male 
bird. He left 
records of each 
call in the neat- 
ly drilled holes 
he made in the 
trees in order 
to get the sap. 

After a while American redstarts flitted through the 
yard, their brilliantly marked tails and wings gleaming, 
chickadees sounded their cheerful notes there, and song 
sparrows poured out songs of such variety and such rich- 
ness that one really needed no other bird to tell that Spring 
had come and to invite him to the slowly greening woods 
where tanagers and towhees and the brown thrush were 
waiting. 

To this wonderful dooryard, just two blocks from 
where street-cars ran and bustle was made by people 
who were after things, there came a guest of rare qual- 
ity. At twilight one night from within the cedars 
sounded the clear, vibrant note of a wood-thrush. It 
startled the neighborhood. All those who had ears 
heard the sweet ‘‘Come to me,’’ which the heavenly voice 
seemed repeating. 

Why do these voices call at evening and at early morn- 
ing? To one who thinks, the mystery of life and love 





A PERFECT EXPONENT OF CRUELTY—PITILESS, COOL AND UNRELENTING——-IT WAS HARD TO 
BELIEVE THAT HE WAS NOT GRATIFYING SOME OTHER 


and of all the world’s work is suggested by them. 
On the south side of the house there was an old poplar 
tree whose days were numbered. Nothing but the fact 
that a robin’s nest was in it had saved it for a year past. 
It was quite close to the window, and one day, as two sat 
at the window sewing, a queer, complaining strain of 
music, repeated over and over again, came from its depths. 
It went on all day with intervals of so short duration that 
the bird did 
not appear to 
have stopped 
for food. The 
next day the 
same querulous 
notes were ut- 
tered. Occa- 
sionally there 
was a faint re- 
semblance to 
the song of an 
oriole, but it 
was so different 
in musical 
phrasing that 
one could not . 
be certain until 
the singer was 


seen. Close 
watch was 
kept, and on 


the second af- 
ternoon an 
oriole was seen 
to fly across the 
road. He was 
gone a short 
time only, and 
then was back 
at his hard work 
of singing that 
dismal tune. 
The oriole kept 
this up so long 
that the family 
grew to expect 
it and to sym- 
pathize with 
him in what- 
ever his anxiety 
might be. 

The explana- 
tion of the 

ou. strange proced- 
EN ure was discov- 
ered at last. He 
had a mate 
who was sitting 
on the nest in 
a tree across the road. The foolish birds had chosen to 
suspend it from a branch that hing over the side- 
walk only ten feet from the ground, and to divert at- 
tention from it he came to the poplar tree and worked 
as few are ever called to work to protect the home. When 
the truth was imparted to a trusty few they united in 
keeping away foes in the form of cats and men, the result 
being that a fine family of four orioles was added to the 
real values of the world. e 

Often, late in the Summer, flocks of robins would 1n- 
vade the yard at night and claim a right to roost there, 
a right which was contested by the old residents. Some- 
times battles were fought, and the whirring of wings and 
the vigorous attacks and repulses betokened a good 
understanding of civilized warfare; but in the main 
there was peace after nightfall, and our little feathered 
friends were undisturbed in their rest until the dawn 
awakened them to renewed life and song. 


INSTINCT THAN SIMPLE HUNGER, 
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His pleasure 
is that you 
have seen 
and recog- 


nized in 
Nature that 
which he 
has seen and 
recognized 
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BY LILLIE HAMILTON FRENCH 
VIII.—THE MANNER OF RECEIVING 


IHE is the most munificent of women, this friend of my friend. She will 
! give gifts of a princely character, gold and jewels, rare old stuffs and fine 
carvings. She is so interested, too, in all that she bestows, remembering 
to inquire after them years and years afterward, never forgetting the very 
least of them, how they once looked, and how they should look now. She 
always expects to see them again, and is quite as hurt, when, during a visit, 
all her presents are not made visible, as some old grandmother would be 
upon discovering that certain of her descendants had, on festive occa- 
sions, neglected to pay her their respects. 

When, however, you give anything to this friend of my fnend, it sud- 
denly disappears like a stone dropped into a well. Sometimes you do not even 
hear the splash as it falls, so quietly does it disappear. Nobody can tell where it 
is gone, and no reference to it is made again. The piece of bric-a-brac which you 
have chosen with such care is not in her cabinet; the roses which you have selected, 
because she once said that they were her favorites, are not on her table. Were you 
to send her a book, you would never know whether she liked it or not. As if by 
intention, when you chance to be by, she will avoid all reference to so much as its 
title, although she will discuss its contents with her chance visitcrs. Should you, 
however, neglect to send her this bric-a-brac, and these very flowers, and this book, 
this friend of my friend would at once make you conscious of her displeasure, for 
she believes in a reciprocity that is capable of an ocular demonstration. To thank 
you by word, or even by a gesture, would, however, involve her in too much. She 
would prefer writing you a check to sending you a gracious note in acknowledgment 
of your gift; and find it easier to give youa necklace in return for your flowers than 
to tell vou that she had found your roscs most lovely. 

The manner of receiving is, it would appear, then, an art in itself, and there 
are but few who pay to its mastery the slightest attention. Some are puffed up by 
the blessings they receive. General Brown has for so many years gone on receiv- 
ing the adulations of his frail little wife that he has settied long since into a 
conviction that, although she herself is of but scant consequence, all she says about 
him is true, and that he is, without question, the most distinguished, the most 
remarkable, altogether the greatest, personage of the day. You feel this when he 
rises from his chair to reccive you. It is as though he felt the prestige of the whole 
army embodied in his frame. You miss nothing of the mental operation as he 
stands there like a soldier, filling his chest with importance and throwing back his 
shoulders with a sense of satisfaction in himself that is as enviable as it is amusing. 
You feel it all, too, when you see him walking with that frail little wife of his, she 
trotting along at his elbows, three steps to his one, regarding his disregard of her as 
one of the privileges of his exalted station. 

Everybody agrees that nowhere in this country have we a more distinguished 
painter than Bompers. He is modest, simple, sensitive to your slightest apprecia- 
tion. There is never any filling out of his chest with importance when you approach 
him, no twirling of his moustache while he gets himself into position, in order, like 
General Brown, the better to receive the adulations which you are certain to bring. 
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All Bompers’ attention is away from himself, and on the canvas which you have 
been good enough to admire. His pleasure is that you have seen and recognized in 
Nature that which he has seen and recognized. None of his pleasure is for himself. 
As you stand there beside him, looking at his work, you feel that, for a moment 
at least, you are comrades together, sharing the same enthusiasms for the same 
beauties, and that if any distinctions in the way of merit are to be drawn between 
you, Bompers has never made you feel conscious of one in his favor, his whole manner 
being a sort of joyous exultation in your powers of perception, so much keener 
and quicker than his own. 

But Bompers’ wife! 

Praise Bompers’ talents or his work in her presence, and how pleased she becomes 
with herself! She receives all your praise of him as a tribute to her own excellence, 
an excellence which has been proved by the fact of her having secured his unswerving 
devotion. It bores her to talk about his pictures. She prefers entertaining you 
instead with stories of his attentions to her, dwelling upon his alertness in anticipating 
her every wish and in ministering to each of her wants. She takes pains to assure you 
that, since she was a bride, it has always been the same thing ; that she has never 
known what it was to wait upon herself, not even to make out herown menus, until 
somehow or other, before she has half finished her recital, you become convinced 
that it must be Mrs. Bompers, and not the very distinguished painter, her husband, 
who is in reality the person of importance at home. She never trots along at his 
elbow, you may be sure, like the frail little wife of the General. Bompers is always 
at her heels. He is forever picking up her handkerchiefs and her gloves, which she 
sheds as faded roses their petals. He keeps draughts off her shoulders and footstools 
at her feet; whenever in her presence, in fact, he is performing some one or the other 
of a score of small services to which, since his first courtship, she has accustomed 
him. Some people think Mrs. Bompers is selfish. I find her clever. She has made 
Bompers, at least, believe that he likes nothing else in the world quite as much as 
the privilege of waiting upon his dainty wife. 

It 1s not an uncommon weakness, this of being satisfied with ourselves because 
somebody else has been kind to us; because somebody else has sacrificed much to 
make our hours easier. We take for granted most of the special ministrations of 
others, as children in their cribs regard the attendance of their nurses. Only a few 
escape the snare. The more we get, the more we are apt to regard that which is given, 
as a mere matter of course. ‘* I have one horror in life,’’ exclaimed a pretty young 
woman, to whom people were always sending presents. ‘‘ I have one horror in life, : 
that of being like the rhinoceros in the Park. Have you everseen him with his big 
mouth always open when any one passes by, taking everything that is thrown into 3 - 
it, even whole loaves of bread, and not a wrinkle of pleasure on his face, not a gleam Lee eet? oe. 
in his eye, as he closes his jaw over your offering—nothing but a wide opening of the 


mouth again to be ready for the next thing that may come ?” an 
Free gifts cease to have a value in the eyes of those upon whom they are too fre- A beggar : 

quently bestowed; so at least the heads of great organizations for the relief of the in the f 

wretched all assure us. That is why those who work among the charities are obliged f 

to call a halt, to give less, and to ask more in return for that which is provided. In street will t 

spite of all that is said on the subject, however, I believe that the giving of a free gift, eeauie the 

one that asks for itself nothing in return, represents the greatest privilege that one humility 

human being can exercise for the benefit of another. I know, too, that there are those of the 

who understand the value of such gifts, who do not, when a free gift is received, grateful 


settle into states of satisfaction with themselves. These are the people who, like the 
painter Bompers, are glad of some quality in you, not absorbed in your tributes to 
them. And to be glad of the generous quality, glad because such a quality exists in 
the world, no matter for whom that generosity may be exercised, this it is to know 
how to receive as the angels would know, rejoicing in others, not for themselves. 

The modern philanthropist concerns himself much with this problem of free 
gifts. Ill-advised generosity, he declares, does not inspire gratitude; it fosters 
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discontent and pauperizes the individual who receives. 
‘‘ We must educate the people up to know the value of the 
benefits which we are ready to confer,’’ he goes on to say. 
‘‘To give before the indigent are ready to receive, before 
they know how to value the uses of the thing bestowed, 
is like casting pearls out to be trampled under foot.” 

If, then, all that he says be true, and people are pauper- 
ized by gifts that are free, it must be that the souls of 
these pauperized people, like that of the great General 
Brown himself, are but small affairs, and as yet unde- 
veloped in true appreciation. If munificence in affection 
spoils the individual on whom such affection is bestowed, 
it is because the individual who receives it is incapable 
of a like munificence in love. 

All that has been said goes to prove the one and only 
point worth making: that those who know how to receive 
the gifts that are given, know also what it would be to 
give; those who know how to receive, therefore, stand 
co-equal with the giver. The manner of receiving marks 
the stage of development which the individual has reached. 
Nothing proves it better. If, for example, you give a 
friendship, and the bigness of that friendship is not 
understood by him who receives it; if he who receives it 
misinterprets or abuses, belittles or betrays that friend- 
ship, then heeproves himself as standing on a lower plane 
than you; as not knowing anything of what friendship 
may mean. 

If, again, you are courteous to me, and show it by 
picking up the bundle that I have dropped in the street; 
or if you give me a seat in the car, and I show you by my 
behavior that I do not understand your courtesy, or that 
I question your intentions, then I only prove myself as 
lacking that quality-of courtesy which so eminently dis- 
tinguishes. you. 

We, then, upon whom benefits have been conferred, 
gifts of whatever kind—whether of affection, of sym- 
pathy, of money or of position—betray, by our manner 
of receiving, the very manner of such men and women as 
we are. Our manner of receiving proves among other 
things our sense of the place that we hold in the world, 
not the estimate which another has put upon that place. 
To be thrown off our balance, to cringe and to bow and 
to rub our hands with embarrassment, because a neigh- 
bor has asked us to dine, would make it appear that the 
honor was an unaccustomed one. and that to dine with 
ladies and gentlemen was an event in our lives, not a 
daily occurrence. A beggar in the strect will assume the 
humility of the grateful when into his extended palm a 
five-cent piece has been dropped. What would such 
humility mean in a young woman, for whom the man at 
her side, a stranger perhaps, has just paid five cents in 
car-fare, because her pocket-book had been lost? The 
stage of our evolution, I repeat, of our evolution in 
manners, in morals, in thought, in wisdom, intelligence, 
in all the virtues and the graces, in fact, is to be read 
in the manner of receiving. Were this not so, would 
there be need of so many social problems, so many 
dissertations upon the question of social inequalities? 


To receive a perfunctory gift with grace is one of the 
most difficult of all accomplishments, and of these per- 
functory gifts the world is full—presents sent in return 
for the one you have given; presents sent you because it 
was. the proper thing to send them; presents sent as peace 
offerings, because yesterday some one has been cross or 
unjust, or disloyal or untrue, and to-day that somebody 
wants to ‘‘ make up.’”’ Of perfunctory presents, indeed, 
a long and imposing hist might be made, including many a 
charitable bequest of both a public and a private charac- 
ter. They carry no joy with them, although they often 
help to settle outstanding accounts—sometimes those of 
the conscience! Tocarry joy,a gift should spring straight 
from the heart of the sender, and they who really love to 
give, and therefore, to reccive, care more for the thought 
which has prompted the gift than ever they do for the 
token itself. 

Yet the perfunctory gift must be received, and with 
good grace, too. To betray by our manner of receiving so 
much as a suspicion of the giver’s impulse is to be vulgar 
in the extreme. We must take for granted the kindly 
impulse, as they, who have good manners, must take for 
granted the courtesy of many a delinquent. We must 
allow others credit for the best. This is part of our obli- 
gation in life. The joy of it follows when that best springs 
into action in response to our belief in its existence. 

Those who never acknowledge a gift are those who have 
altogether missed the real pleasure of giving, the real 
understanding of it all, prodigal in presents as they may 
be. They are those who do not understand that one must 
be poor to know all the luxury of giving, of giving every- 
thing that one has and counting it as nothing. On the 
other hand, when one gives for the sake of being thanked, 
one commits an act that ts outrageous; while to expect 
gratitude for a kindness, or to complain when that grati- 
tude is not forthcoming, is to betray the very spirit of the 
usurer. Pride, self-consciousness, vanity, love of power— 
all these are to be found in the natures of those who, 
giving lavishly, spoil everything afterward by designating 
as ingrates the men and women whom they have pre- 
tended to benefit. 

There is a something, however, which must always exist 
in those who receive, and for which I dare say we have a 
right to look, a something which, for lack of a better term, 
I must call recognition. Without this recognition, there 
can be no shadow of claim to anv equality between those 
who give and those who receive; one must always be the 
patron, the other the pauperized. The value of this recog- 
nition 1s felt by the mother who smiles with pleasure, when 
her baby toddles across a lawn, and hands her a pebble 
he has found. The pebble means nothing, and she knows 
it. Her happiness lies in her recognition of the fact that 
the heart of her baby has not lacked the impulse to 
give. Had she failed him in a recognition of this, his 
first generous impulse, tossed away his pebble, or been 
too busy to encourage him, she might have checked 
sweet springs of action in his little heart, which might 
never have flowed with the same spontaneity again. 
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midnight, when the moon is bright, 
)) And everybody out of sight, 

The beach is filled with little folk, 
Who think it a tremendous joke 
To occupy the forts so grand 
The children fashtoned out of sand. 
The snails are set on quard, for fear 
Some mortal might approach too near, 
And then the revelry beqins:- 

The fishes spread their shining fins, 
And, standing upright, glide along 

To join the merry-making throng. 






‘ 
The music from the, Cricket Band,- \ 
By far the best in Fairy Land; jy 
Accompanies the sprightly dance, & arcand. of 
And moonbeams, shimmering, enhance | * fi 
The beauty,of the creatures fair, b= & 
Who gaily, madly revel there. Bray 





But hush! a sound of heavy feet. 
nd noiselessly, with motions fleet, 
The merry dancers disappear, 
For Mr. Boogy Man ts near. 


by With one great stride he soon destroys 
Flizabeth The scene of many earthly Joys, 

And when the children come next day, 

Ruggles. They'll find their forts all swept away. 


But gorgeous new ones soon they'll make 
For all the little fairies’ sake. 


TWO INEXPENSIVE RUSTIC CABINS 


DESCRIBED AND ILLUSTRATED BY ALICE M. KELLOGG 
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fire-place is built of 
rough stone set in 
wide mortar joints. 
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with the 
road. The veranda at the back overlooks 
the sloping hills and distant mountains. 
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atmosphere is wrought exterior effect of walls and 
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1| doorways, and is also carried into the furnishings of the rooms. A book-case is 
made from slender trees of birch, and tables and chairs are constructed from 4 
—————_—_— ~ — _____ | native woods. The windows are set with small panes of glass and slide on grooves. i] 
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A harbor for a cabin with a water front is more attractive if 
made into a garden. The outlining stone walls are planted with 
creepers; lilies and aquatic flowers blossom in the clear water. 









The dining-room is fitted up with Dutch chairs stained 
like the woodwork. Aplaterail around the walls hasacol- 
lection of blue-and-white plates cups and saucers. 
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The long veranda at the front is sheltered by awnings 
“S| and a wooden roof and all the rooms open upon it. 
























The cabin is built of wide, 
smooth boards with trees 
laid horizontally for the un- 
derpinning. The arrange 
ment of the rooms Is prac- 
tical, simple and unique, 
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An Indian wigwam effect is introduced in the living-room around the fire- -— 
place with Indian blankets, rugs and weapons. The walls are of plain boards 
and the windows simple casements with glass doors opening onthe veranda. tL _ 
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I HAVE often wondered at the workings of that law 
which controls the action of great bodies of people at 
great distances from each other. 
For example: I cannot understand 
the regularity which marks the re- 
ception of mail matter in our estab- 
lishment, and doubtless, in every 
other large concern. 

During the past year we received in our New York 
offices alone an average of 29,760 letters each week. 
This number varied somewhat according to the week in 
the month and according to the month in the year; but 
this variation was of itself but another evidence of the 
fixed regularity of such things, because each increase or 
decrease in amount was expected and arranged for. 

You see, to handle such an immense number of let- 
ters takes quite a force of people—the simple opening of 
the envelopes themselves occupies from six to a dozen 
young women, depending on the season; while reading 
the letters and dispatching them to the proper depart- 
ments for attention requires even more help. In order 
that there may be no delay 
in this vast correspondence, 
a most careful watch must 
be kept at all times to ar- 
range for a sufficient num- 
ber of people to handle the 
work in its various stages, 
from receiving a letter to 
its final answering; and it 
is the almost certainty of 
knowledge which results 
from this watchfulness that 
is surprising to me. 

Why do you suppose 4,960 . 
people wrote us letters from 
all over the world, which were received here yesterday 
morning, and that an approximately equal number waited 
another day before dispatching their letters, which were 
received this morning? In other words, why do we not 
receive one day in the week at least four or five times 
as many letters as on some other day? 


ae 


In this morning’s mail three letters came to me which 
marked an odd coincidence. Two were from advertisers, 
enclosing letters they had received from 
DELINEATOR subscribers ordering their 
goods. One was from Russia, ordering 
some dress forms; the other, from Japan, 
containing an order for underwear. 
Each enclosed a strange looking bank 
draft in payment for the goods desired, and each so 
impressed the advertiser that he enclosed them—envelopes, 
letters, bank drafts and all—to us as an instance of how 
far-reaching was THE DELINEATOR'’s advertising help. 

We have reproduced above the two envelopes, which, 
while bearing different dates of mailing, reached New York 
the same day, and we give them this special mention 


The Law of 
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because of the contents of the third letter in the same mail. 

This was from a lady in Paris, and read as follows: 

“ PARIS, May 4th. 
“EpItToR THE DELINEATOR, NEW YORK. 
“Dear Sir: 

_“So you are proud that backwoods people and even In- 
dians in Pamulive parts and country places buy your maga- 
zines and use your patterns, that bring pleasure and fashion 
to a people without a standard of fashion. 

_ “That might please and Sratify you; but you should look 
in at No. 27 Avenue de 1’Opéra, in Paris, and see the well- 
gowned Parisian ladies struggling to buy your patterns, your 
magazine and your styles. I,an American, have long sent 
for your patterns to ndon, then to Berlin—have lived in 
each place and seen the favor they command, and now living 
in Paris I see the Parisians eagerly buying them. This is 
carrying coals to Newcastle—anyone can do that, but to 
have the Newcastle people buy your coals is superior. You 
have carried fashion to Paris—and Paris—/aris accepts it. 
There is triumph for you. We have your magazine. I’ve 
subscribed from the begining. It grows better and better, 
from being always good. 
‘“‘ Allow me to congratulate you on your latest triumph. 
“H. E. M.” 

Our correspondent expresses better than anything we 
could say the wonderful 
growth in popularity of THE 
DELINEATOR and of the 
Butterick Fashions, which 
long ago spread to the far 
corners of the earth, and 
are now firmly established 
even in the cities which 
have hitherto been consid- 
ered the fashion centres for 
the world-at-large. 

And this happened just 
forty-one years after Eben- 
ezer Butterick cut the first 
Butterick pattern — which 
was for a pair of short trousers for his small boy. 

The pattern business during these forty-one years has 
grown a little over a million a year, as during the past 
year we have cut forty-five million patterns. 

If this seems a little like dry statistics, excuse us by 
remembering that it has been a pretty big success, and we 
made it, and once in a while it does us good to tell you about 
it, for, after all, 1t 1s you that made us make the success. 


we 


It has taken us longer than we expected to give you 
colored fashion plates again, but we explained last month 
why this was. To print over a million 
of these every month is a great under- 
taking. Presses must run very much 
slower than when printing the other 
pages in your magazine, and, added to 
this low speed, the different colors have 
to be printed one over the other, each by itself, with the 
greatest care taken, that each added color is printed in 
exactly the right place over its predecessor, otherwise the 
picture is blurred, and all the previous work done on that 
sheet is wasted, for such pages are sorted out and destroyed. 


The Colored 
Plates 
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In this number, the results, you will notice, are a distinct 
advance upon every earlier effort; but they are far from 
what we promise you in the future. Each month they 
will get better and better until our wonderful French 
presses arrive, which will bring perfection with them. 
These presses print all the colors at once, which is hard to 
explain—but we will tell you how it is done when they 
come. 

In the meantime we will value greatly an expression of 
your opinion of the colored plates which appear from 
now on in these pages. An honest criticism is as accep- 
table as praise. oe 


Here is a letter which was written by a DELINEATOR 
subscriber, which will be of sufticient interest to many 
of you to warrant its being printed here: 


“ Dear Delineator: 


“TI am one of your greatest admirers, and find each month 
many helpful suggestions in your pages. 

s I believe that ‘one good turn deserves another,’ I am 
going to propose something which, if carried out, will, I am 
sure, delight the hearts of many of your 
readers. Like myself, there are so many 
women who would look ridiculous, to 
say nothing of feeding so, were they to 
wear gowns made from the designs in 
THE DELINEATOR, that I put in a plea 
for an article which shall be devoted 
tous smal! mortals. 

“No one who is not small and a woman can realize how 
very hard it is to take a stylish dress pattern suitable for a 
tall person, and make it look like anything at all on herself, 
when, as in my case, she is only five feet nothing. 

“ We small women cannot wear with any amount of be- 
comingness the deep yokes, now so much In vogue, nor—if 
we are at all icine to stoutness—the full shirred skirts, 
deep capes and collars, and big sleeves, so popular this sea- 
son, which make us look like meal sacks tied in the middle. 

“Suppose, for instance, a woman five feet short tooka 
fancy to a dress she had seen on a woman six inches taller. 
Not having the discretion to know she would look like a 
fright in it, she has it made. 

“When it comes home!!!! 

“Then the poor dressmaker gets all the blame, and the 


Styles for 
Small Women 





dress is laid away, while milady goes without, rather than 
wear it. 

“So you can see how the majority of us little people are 
situated; and in consideration of the fact that the small 
women are as eager readers of THE DELINEATOR aS are 
their taller sisters, this is not, I think, a very unreasonable 
request. 

“ Will the ‘little woman’ be remembered in the near fu- 
ture, and may her heart be made glad with a few helpful 
ideas for her own small self ? 


“AN INTERESTED READER OF THE DELINEATOR.” 


Most certainly. 

THE DELINEATOR has from time to time published much 
along this line, but I am glad to tell this ‘ interested 
reader "’ and all her sisters, who are, as she cleverly puts 
it, ‘‘ five feet short,’ that in an early number of Tue DE- 
LINEATOR will appear a special article on the adaptation 
of prevailing styles to those of short stature, together with 
some helpful remarks on the general principles of dress for 
the smaller people. oe 


As there has been a general request for a permanent 
form of our recent serial, ‘‘ The Evolution of a Club- 
Woman,”’ we are glad to be able to tell 
The Club our readers that Messrs. Doubleday, 
Page & Co. have just published it as a 
Story in book. Letters concerning this story 
Book F from interested women all over the 
00 orm world have come to us. ‘‘ Give us such 
stories as this,”’ they say, ‘‘ about the 
things we are taken up with and happy in and puzzled by 
every day.’’ Women’s clubs are a fact; they are the out- 
come of the new aspect of woman’s work, of its value and 
the necessity for studying it, and of the strength of women 
in union. But every club-woman knows how the best 
motives may be lost sight of, and essentials be overridden 
by non-essentials; and this is what Miss Agnes Surbridge’s 
sound, shrewd and timely story shows, written as it is in 
sprightly style and with an intimate inside knowledge of 
her subject. 
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of fashion, and the styles illustrated will be the ver 
latest and most exquisite developments of the mod 
oi the season. 

The first place in the literary part of the magazine 
is given to a timely and absorbingly interesting article 
on ‘The Women of Russia,’’ by Wolf von Schierbrand, 
the eminent authority on Russian affairs. Nowhere has 
the condition of these people been presented more enlight- 
eningly, and their unhappy state cannot fail to enlist the 
sympathy of every woman reader of this article. 

From the down-trodden women of Russia to the 
independent, heroic pioneer women of the American 
frontier is a far cry, but the latter furnish the material for 
many a romantic and inspiring chapter. One of the most 
exciting is that of Rebecca Williams, whose remarkable 
career is described by Landon Knight in the next number. 

In the pictorial trip, ‘‘Around the World,” the young 
couple whose bright letters of travel have been a fea- 
ture of the magazine for several months, visit the most 


interesting portions of the Old World, and are brought at 
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builders is a small plaster and shingle house which 
described and illustrated. 
Two short stories of a superior order are given: 
‘“The Metamorphosis of Tan-Shin,” by Alden Arthur 
Knipe, a delightful narrative of the wanderings of a little 
Chinese god, interwoven with a thread of romance; and 
“A Little Knight of the Grail,’’ a sympathetic tale of love 
and of childhood, by Albert Bigelow Paine. They are 
illustrated respectively by B. Martin Justice and Celeste 
Griswold. 

For young people are stories and pastimes of an enter- 
taining and helpful character. The Little Garden Calendar 
and the adventures of Tommy Postoffice are continued, 
and in addition to appropriate verse, there is an instruct- 
ive paper on the home life of the people of Mexico. 

The departments cover a wide range of home interests 
including house furnishing and decoration, the garden, 
the kitchen, the table, the nursery, and, in addition, 
women’s special interests as represented in her sewing, 
her clubs, her reading and amusements. 
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STORIES AND PASTIMES FOR CHILDREN 








A LITTLE GARDEN CALENDAR—AUGUST 


BY ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE 


LEAVES ARE OF 
TWO KINDS. 


GOOD many things 
A were ripe in August, 
and some _ things 
were through blooming. 
Prue did not plant a great 
deal. It was too hot to 
dig long in the sun, and 
then there did not seem 
to be much in the way of 
flowers that could be 
planted so late. Davy 
planted a few turnips and 
some late beans and salad, 
because there was time for 
these things; but even 
Davy found it pleasanter 
to sit in the shade where there was a breeze and pull plants 
to pieces, and talk about exogens and endogens, and the 
different parts of things, than to hoe and dig and rake on 
an August day. 

“T think I must tell you a little more about leaves,”’ 
said the Chief Gardener, as he joined them one afternoon. 
‘‘Suppose, Davy, you try to tell me how many kinds of 
leaves there are."’ 

Davy looked quite helpless and shook his head. 
would take a hundred years,” he said. 

“Why, no,” said Prue. ‘There are 
just two kinds—the exogens and the 
endogens.”’ 

Davy laughed, and the Chief Gardener 
laughed with him. 

‘But you are right, Prue, in one way,” 
he said. ‘‘There are just two kinds of 
leaves—simple and compound. A simple 
leaf is a leaf of just one blade, like a 
grass leaf, or the leaf of a morning-glory. 
A compound leaf is a leaf made up of 
several blades, like a bean leaf, which, 
you know, is divided in three parts. 
Of course, there are hundreds of shapes 
and thousands of species of leaves, but 
there are just two great kinds, simple 
and compound. Suppose, Davy, you 
look about and bring me three compound 
leaves, and you, Prue, try to find three 
simple leaves, and let’s see what they 
are.”’ 

The children jumped up quickly and 
wandered out into the sunny garden, 
looking as they went. The Chief Gar- 
dener heard them chatting, as they 
looked this way and that. Presently, they returned with 
what they had found. Little Prue climbed up in his lap. 
' “Look at mine first !’’ she said, holding them out, and 
fanning herself with her little straw hat. 

Davy sat down by them, and looked his collection over 

_to be sure they were right. 

“Well, Prue, let’s see what you have,” began the Chief 
Gardener. ‘One peach-leaf—that’s simple enough. Then 
here's a lily-leaf—that’s simple, too. But what’s this? 
It looks like it came from a Virginia creeper. But where's 
the rest of it? That’s only part of a leaf.” 

“TI told Prue that,” said Davy, ‘and I brought a whole 








THE LITTLE BROWN SEEDS 
UNDER THE FERN-LEAF. 
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PINE-NEEDLES ARE LEAVES, 
BUT IT IS HARD TO TELL 
WHETHER THEY ARE SIMPLE 
OR COMPOUND. 


one for one of my com- 
pound leaves.” 

Davy held up what he 
had brought. The Chief 
Gardener took the stem of 
the Virginia creeper. 
Branching from it were five 
little stems with a small 
leaf on each. Prue had 
taken one of these to be a 
complete leaf, when it was 
really only a part of one 
compound leaf divided into 
five parts. 

“You see, Prue, there is 
only one stem that joins 
the main stalk,’’ explained 
the Chief Gardener. ‘‘ What- 
ever branches out from that 
stem is a part of that leaf. 
Davy?”’ 

Davy held up a blackberry-leaf, and the leaf of a 
tomato. 

‘Those are both right,’’ said the Chief Gardener. The 
blackberry has three parts like the bean, and the tomato 
has a good many parts. There are some leaves that are 
compounded as many as four times—each little stem being 
compounded over and over until there are hundreds of 
little parts, and yet all are connected 
with the main leaf stem that joins the 
stalk or branch, and are really only one 
leaf. Of course it is not always easy to 
tell about leaves any more than about 
flowers. Sometimes the shape is so pecu!- 
iar that it is almost impossible to tell 
just what they are. Pine-needles are 
leaves, but it is hard to tell whether 
they are simple or compound, and it 
would be hard to tell whether the pine 
was an exogen or an endogen, if we had 
only the needles to go by.”’ 

The Chief Gardener took up the lily- 
leaf and that of the blackberry, and held 
them up to the light. 

“Do you see any difference in them?”’ 
he asked. 

“Why, yes,” said Prue; ‘the black- 
berry is all criss-crossy, and the lily-leaf 
runs straight and smooth.”’ 

‘Those are the veins,’’ said Davy. 
‘‘T heard mama say so.” 

‘Yes; they are the veins,’’ nodded the 
Chief Gardener, ‘‘and when they form a 
network, or run criss-crossy, as Prue 
says, it means that the plant is an exogen. There are 
a few of both kinds that do not quite follow this rv'‘e, 
like the pine-tree, which is an exogen but has its little 
straight-grained needles, or like smilax, which has netted 
leaves but is an endogen.” 





THE UPPER SIDE 
OF A FERN-LEAF. 


What else have you brought, 


LEAVES HAVE THREE PARTS. 


It was about a week after this that Davy and Prue 
came in with their hands filled with leaves. They wanted 
to know about them, so the Chief Gardener looked over 
their collection. ‘ Well,’ he said, ‘‘ 1 am afraid you are 
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getting ahead too fast. It would take a real, sure enough 
botanist to tell all about these leaves.” 

Davy picked up a daisy-leaf. ‘Is that simple or com- 
pound ?”’ he asked. 

‘*‘It’s mostly ribs,’’ laughed the Chief Gardener. ‘‘ There 
really isn’t much leaf about a daisy-leaf, but what there 
is of it is simple, only it is so cut and sprawling that it 
might almost be called a compound leaf.”’ 

“You will learn all the names of the different shapes 
some day,” he said, ‘“‘ but it is too much for little folks. I 
suppose, though, you might remember the parts of a leaf. 
They are the blade, the stem, and the stipules.” 

“This is the blade and this is the stem,’’ said Davy; 
“but what are stipules?”’ 

The Chief Gardener picked up a red clover leaf and 
pointed to a little thin, pale-green 
husk, where the stem joined the main 


begin to twist around so fast that you can almost see it.” 

“ But why do you think they can see and hear?’’ asked 
little Prue. 

“TI don’t know that I do really think so, but I have 
tried every way I know to keep those morning-glories of 
yours from running up my little pear-tree. I have pushed 
them away, and tied them away, and I have even cut some 
of them away. But if I turn my back for a day, or even 
half a day, there is one of them starting up the stalk, 
or, at least, reaching out for it as hard as ever it can.”’ 

Little Prue laughed, and ran over to see. Yes; there 
it was—a fuzzy green shoot half way up the little pear- 
tree, and three more reaching out in the same direction. 

‘‘A vine will grow in the direction of a tree or shrub, 
if it is half-way across the garden from it,” continued 
the Chief Gardener. ‘‘ Whether they 
hear or see, or, perhaps, smell it, I do 





stalk. 

‘“‘These are stipules,’’ he said. ‘In 
the clover they grow together as one. 
The stipules are a part of the outside 
of the leaf-bud. When the bud opens 
and the leaf goes out into the world, 
the stipules stay behind. Sometimes 
they are like little leaves, and take up 
air for the plant, just as the leaves do. 
Sometimes they almost take the place 
of leaves, and are quite large. Some- 
times they are very tiny, and some 
plants have no stipules at all.” 

‘*But leaves have veins, too,”’ said 
Davy. 

“Those are parts of the blade. The 
blade has ribs—a framework that 
holds it together, and the veins are 
the fine threads which help to carry 
the sap. You see, plants are a good 
deal like people, and live much in the same manner.” 

Then they spoke of the stalks of different plants, and 
the Chief Gardener explained that the tender stalk of the 
lowliest plant, that of the tall twining vine, and the trunk 
of the giant oak were all one and the same, only different 
in kind. Each came at some time from a tiny seed. 
Each put forth buds and leaves and branches. Each was 
made to withstand the storm—the oak by its strength, 
the vine with its fast hold on the wall or lattice, the 
tender plant through its lowliness. 

“‘Oh,”’ said Davy, suddenly; ‘that makes me think of 
something. Our Virginia creeper on the front lattice has 
three ways to climb.” 

‘What are they, Davy?”’ 

“Why, it twists, for one way.” 

‘Twines, you mean.” 

“Yes; twines, and then it 
has httle curlers, like a grape- 
vine.”’ 

“Tendrils, they are called, 
Davy.” 

‘And little clingers, like an 
ivy.” 

“Feet, you should say. 
Yes; I have noticed that a 
lattice is not very well suited 
to a Virginia creeper, and 
ours has to try every way 
known to vines to hold on. 
I have never known all three 
ways on one vine before. 
But vines are very curious 
things. Sometimes I think 
they can se¢ and hear. I 
know they can feel, for a 
honeysuckle shoot will grow 
perfectly straight until it 
touches something that can 
be climbed. Then it will 
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—AND LITTLE CLINGERS 
LIKE AN IVY. 





A VINE HAS LITTLE CURLERS— 
TENDRILS THEY ARE CALLED 


not know. Some vines will turn out 
of their way for a drink.”’ 

“For a drink! Oh, papa!” 

“Yes; certain melon vines. In dry 
weather they will turn to find a pan 
of water set several feet away. I sup- 
pose they can sense the moisture 
from it.” 

The children talked the rest of the 
afternoon about these curious things. 
They found where a scarlet runner 
had travelled several feet through the 
grass to reach a peach-tree, and had 
climbed far up into its branches. 


THERE ARE PLANTS THAT DO 
NOT BLOOM. 


But during the last two weeks of 
August the Chief Gardener and big 
Prue and little Prue and Davy all went to the seashore, 
which was not far away. They lived in a pretty cottage 
near the beach, and there were meadows behind that 
stretched away to the blue hills. Davy and Prue loved 
the sea, with all its curious shells and starfishes and other 
wonderful creatures. They loved the white sand where 
they found these things, and where the great waves bil- 
lowed and broke over them when they bathed on warm 
afternoons. They loved the meadows, too, for here there 
were birds building in the grass, and flowers unlike any 
in their gardens, and little streams of clear water that 
went singing to the sea. 

It was when they came from the meadow one afternoon, 
that they hurried to the Chief Gardener with the little 
basket which they were in the habit of carrying. 

‘““We have found some 
things,’”’ said Davy, ‘and 
want you to look at them.” 

The Chief Gardener took 
the basket. On top were 
some mushrooms—two kinds. 
One kind had whity brown 
tops, and was pink or brown 
or almost black underneath, 
while the other had yellow 
tops with white spots on 
them, and was very pale un- 
derneath. The Chief Gar- 
dener looked sharply at the 
children when he saw these 
yellow mushrooms. 

‘*Go and wash your hands, 
quickly,’’ he said, ‘‘and I 
hope you have not put your 
fingers to your lips since you 
touched these.” 

“TIT haven't,’ said Davy, 
‘and I picked the yellow 
ones.”’ 





THE LICHEN FROM A 
PINE-TREE. 
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“They are deadly poison,” said the Chief Gardener. 
‘‘They are called the Amanita, and even to touch the tongue 
with your fingers after handling them would make you 
very ill. The others are meadow mushrooms and harm- 
less. But they could not be eaten after being in the 
basket with the Amanitas.” 

The children ran to wash their hands, and were pres- 





TYPES OF COMPOUND LEAVES. 


ently back to ask questions. Mean- 
time the Chief Gardener had found a 
lot of beautiful moss and ferns in 
the bottom of the basket, and some 
lichens which the children had gath- 
ered from a rocky cliff not far 


away. 
‘Papa, aren’t mushrooms just 
toadstools, and don't toads build 


them to sit on in pleasant weather, 
and to get under when it rains?’’ 

This was little Prue, and she was 
quite excited. 

“{ think they are some kind of 
plants,’’ said Davy, ‘‘but I don’t see 
where the flowers are, or how they 
make seeds.”’ 

“How about. the ferns?’’ asked 
the Chief Gardener. ‘Did you find 
any flowers on the ferns?”’ 

‘‘No; but we found seeds.”’ 

Davy turned one of the fern-leaves 
over, and, sure enough, there was a 
lot of little brown seeds under the ends of some of the 
leaflets. Then the Chief Gardener turned over one of 
the meadow mushrooms, and divided the little layers 
beneath with the tip of his pencil. 

“That is where the mushroom keeps its seeds,” he 
said. ‘‘We do not call them seeds, though, but spores. 
Fern-seeds are called spores, also.”’ 

‘But toads do sit under mushrooms, don't they?” 
insisted little Prue. 

“Why. yes; I suppose a great many toads have done 
that, but they are really plants, as Davy says.” 

Davy had become thoughtful. 

“Are they cxogens?’’ he asked, ‘‘or endogens? I 
should think the mushrooms might be endogens from 
their stems, and the ferns, exogens, from the way their 
leaves look.”’ 

“Well, Davy, that is very well said; but they are really 
neither. They belong to a great class of their own. 
Exogens and endogens are the only two kinds of flower- 
ing plants. These mushrooms, ferns, mosses and lichens, 
all belong to the flowerless plants. The division of 
flowerless plants is too hard a study for little folks, but 
they are all very interesting, and we can gather them, and 
see how they grow. In fact, I think we will have to call 
our meadow and our beach your August garden.”’ 


“But there isn’t anything that grows on the beach,’’ 
said Prue. 

‘How about all that seaweed you were gathering yes- 
terday ?"’ 

‘But does that really grow like plants on the shore?’’ 
asked Davy. 

‘“Very much the same, and it belongs to the flowerless 
class, too. It has spores instead of seeds, and is reallya 
sort of moss of the sea.”’ 


“Oh, call us not weeds, we are flowers of the sea, 
For lovely and bright and fresh-tinted are we,” 


sang little Prue, with a memory of her kindergarten. 
‘Yes; they are flowers of the sea, though they do not 


bloom,” said the Chief Gardener, ‘‘and are very beautiful 





LEAVES HAVE THREE PARTS~— THE 
BLADE, THE STEM AND THE STIPULE. 
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in color and form. I will give you some white cards, and 
you can gather some to dry. You spread out the little 
branches with a toothpick, and the cards make pretty 
little books afterward.”’ 

‘‘But do seaweeds and mosses and lichens and ferns, 
and mushrooms, all belong to one family?’’ asked Davy. 

‘Oh, by no means. Not even all to the same division 
of the great class of flowerless plants. But it is too hard 
a study for a little boy, and it is enough to learn now that 
they all belong to the big flowerless class.”’ 

‘Papa, is it true that if you put 
fern-seeds 1n your shoe, nobody can 
see you?’’ asked little Prue. 

“Why, I don’t very well see how 
‘nobody’ could see you, but I think 
somebody might.” 

“It says in my fairy-book that 
the princess put fern-seed in her 
shoe, and then there wasn’t any 
one who could see her. I'm going 
to try it,’ and the little girl quickly 
pulled off some of the brown spores 
and tucked them in her dusty ties. 

“Can you see me? Can you see 
me, now?’’ she asked, dancing 
about. 

“Why, no,” said the Chief Gar- 
dener, who pretended to be looking 
for her in another direction. 

Just then big Prue came out on 
the porch, and little Prue danced 
up to her. 


“Can you see me? Can you see 





SOME SIMPLE LEAVES. 


me, mama? You mustn’t, you know, because I’ve got 
fern-seed in my shoe.” 

Big Prue shut her eyes, and put out her arms. 

‘No, I can't see you,’ she said, “but you feel like the 
same little girl,’’ and she kissed the small round tanned 
face on her shoulder. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
THE Post-OFFICE BECOMES A HOSPITAL. 


O DESCRIBE all that took place that frightful 
midnight hour would be impossible. Poor, petted 
Tommy! His screams of anguish brought his 
friends to the rescuee During that hour, while 
the men worked over the suffering animal. the 
one who had committed the atrocious deed disap- 
peared. He was never again seen about the Post- 





DAY AFTER DAY HE LAY UPON THE BED OF OILED COTTON THEY 
HAD PREPARED FOR HIM. 


office, nor could any trace be found of him when, 
later, officers were sent in quest of him. True, no one 
had actually seen him throw Tommy into the ash-pit, 
but one of the men who had been engaged with some 
work in the cellar at the time had seen the cat jump to 
the partition and run along it toward the engine-room. 
He had smiled as he recalled Tommy’s pranks with Dan, 
and the next instant had come the scuffle and cries of 
mingled pain and rage. When the man reached the cat 
it had rushed from the ash-pit writhing in agony. 

Never did men work more faithfully over a human 
friend than they worked over this animal one, yet it 
seemed for a time that the poor creature must succumb 
to his cruel suffering. Day after 
day he lay upon the bed of oiled 
cotton they had prepared for him, 
swathed from head to tail in sooth- 
ing ointment and moaning piteously 
with pain. Day after day the men 
coaxed him to eat some of the 
dainties which they brought to 
him, fearing that the poor crea- 
ture would die of starvation. But 
Tommy's sufferings were too great 
for the daintiest food to tempt him. 
More than a week passed before he 
could be moved from his bed of 
cotton except to have his terrible 
wounds dressed, and during that 
time he had taken less than a cupful 
of milk. At length, however, he 
began to mend, and at the end of 
ten days he took his first morsel 
of food, a dainty bit of chicken 
brought to him by one of his de- 
voted friends from his home. 

Then, if ever a cat was pampered 


O. K. THAT.” 


The eK dventures of 


ommy Postoffice 





AS EACH LETTER WAS HANDED TO THE PFER- 
“SON CALLING FOR IT HE WOULD GIVE IT A 
LITTLE PAT AS THOUGH TO SAY: 


THE 
TRUE STORY 
OF A CAT 


BY GABRIELLE E. JACKSON 


true value of his friends, or how numerous they were. 
Nor had he realized how wide a reputation he possessed. 
Men, women and children came to the Post-office to 
inquire for him, for few had ever visited the office with- 
out sooner or later seeing Tommy and becoming familiar 
with his clever ways. At the hour of general delivery 
he was usually to be found perched upon the little shelf 
of the delivery window, and as each letter was handed to 
the person calling for it he would give it a little pat with 
his paw as though to say: “I must O.K. that.’’ Dozens 
of funny little pranks of this sort had endeared him to 
those visiting the Post-office, and when they learned of his 
misfortune 1t was no wonder the keenest sympathy was 
manifested. 

Two months passed before Tommy was able to go 
about once more, but alas! it was a distressing-looking 
object that went slowly about the office. Only stumps of 
his large, glossy ears remained. Fully one-third of his 
tail was gone. Not a hair or whisker remained upon his 
body, and every claw was burned off. The soft pads of 
his feet which had enabled him to steal upon his prey so 
stealthily, were reduced to horny substances, and when, 
later on, he had entirely recovered his health and spirits 
and sometimes in the night sought to renew his youth by 


frolicking about the office, it 


sounded as though a goat were 
trying to dance. 
In the course of time, however, 
a new coat, nearly as glossy and 
IT WAS A DISTRESSING- 
LOOKING OBJECT 
THAT WENT SLOWLY 
ABOUT THE OFFICE. 





silky as the former one, made its 
appearance, and a snowy shirt- 
front and socks grew again. New 
whiskers and ‘blinkers ’’ appear- 
ed, and he became less uncanny 
to look upon. Still, Tommy the 
beauty had disappeared forever, to give place to Tommy 
the ‘freak cat.’’ Happily, his ‘‘wits’’ had not been affect- 
ed, and his affection for the men had grown stronger as a 
result of their devotion to him. 

It is said that every catastrophe 
has a funny side, but it would seem 
that Tommy's was too horrible to 
have a shade of humor in it. Still, 
it followed in the course of time. 
Tommy, Jr., as the little kitten 
adopted by Tommy, Sr., was named, 
was the unwitting cause of the funny 
side of the mishap. During the nine 
months the kitten had spent at the 
Post-office under Tommy's protec- 
tion, he had made haste to profit 
by it, and to follow his protector's 
example inallthings. Itwasfunny 
to see the kitten copy the cat. He 
grew to be so like him that he was 
often mistaken for him by strangers. 
Tommy, Sr., did not appear to know 
it, nor would he have cared much if 
he had. After his accident, how- 
ever, he began to draw comparisons, 
and comparisons, as we know, are 
liable to prove odious, They proved 


**t MUST 


so in Tommy’s case. At first he merely avoided his late 
protégé. If Tommy, Jr., approached him with a friendly 
the culprit, but without avail. warble he would look at him a moment, then click away 

Not until adversity overtook him did Tommy learn the — on his poor, horny feet to some remote corner of the build- 
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Tommy was that cat. But it required a long, long time 
for the burns to heal. Another search was made for 
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ing, there to groom himself, as though striving to restore misery arose 

some of his former dapperness. But it was a vain attempt. from that gor- 

Never again could he hope to be as he had once been, and = mand _ kitten. 

to have the contrast brought home to him so sharply day He ran _ from 

after day was too much for his pride. Something must be one room_ to 
done and done speedily to end it all. another yowl- 
The way soon presented itself. ing out as plain- 
The kitten was fond of a sparrow din- ly as an animal 
ner, and, although by no means so ex- could: “Oh, 
pert as Tommy, Sr., in catching hisprey, dear! Oh, dear! 
did manage to capture a tender morsel What a stom- 
now and again. Tommy. Sr., reasoned’ ach-ache _ I've 
things out in his cat brain, and one day got !!”’ 

IN THE COURSE in September, during a driving rain- Mr. Weston 
OF TIME THE storm, which beat down branches and had _ watched 
SNOWY SHIKT- soaked everything through and through, the whole per- 
FRONT AND he set about carrying his plans into formance with 
SOCKS GREW effect. absorbing interest, and when the climax was_ finally 
oe A sparrow, too wet to fly, was caught reached he laughed like a school-boy. The kitten was 

and laid at the delighted kitten's feet. caught, a dose of medicine administered, and when 

The next moment sparrow, feathers and Mr. Weston returned to his pretty cottage 

all, were disappearing. Tommy, Sr., grin- that evening, Tommy, Jr., accompanied him, 





HE RAN FROM ONE ROOM TO ANOTHER YOWL- 
ING OUT: ‘‘OH, DEAR! WHAT A STOM- 
ACH-ACHE I'VE GOT!” 


ned a complacent grin. An _ hour later 
another sparrow was presented to Tommy, 
Jr., to go the way of number one. A little 
later, still another dripping bird met its fate 
and went the way of its relative. Number 
four and number five were caught, offered to 
and eagerly devoured by the kitten. Then 
Tommy sat down to await developments. 


there to dwell for the future and spare 
Tommy, Sr., grounds for jealousy. Tommy, 
Sr., grinned a wise grin. 

But one more escapade of Tommy’s re- 
mains to be told before we bring his his- 
tory up to the present day, and this is so 
closely identified with his little friend, Bar- 
bara, that we must give it a chapter all 


toitself and call it ‘‘ Barbara’s and Tom- 
my’s Farewell Performance.” 





He did not have to wait very long. Before 
the hour was ended howls and wails of 


TOMMY, JR. 
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ROUND THE WORLD WITH THE NATIONS 


BY LINA BEARD, One of the Authors of ‘‘ What a Girl Can Make and Do’’ 
RUSSIA AND ITS PEOPLE. 





N HIS OWN COUNTRY the Czar is almost wor- To give a true conception of the wonderful interior of 
shipped by the people, and when his coronation the sacred cathedral to one who has never seen it is im- 
takes place, crowds of loyal Russians flock to possible, but we can gain an idea of the general appear- 
Moscow, the capital city, in hopes of obtaining ance of the exterior by making a miniature Cathedral of 
a glimpse of their beloved ruler, or at least of the Assumption (Fig. 1). Find or make a firm white 
seeing portions of the grand procession, the pasteboard box seven inches long, five and one-quarter 
beautiful decorations and the gay festivities inches wide and four and one-half inches high; this is for 
which always form part of the body of the building. Folda 
the jubilant occasion. strip of paper seven inches in 

For centuries the great length, crosswise, through the 
white Czars have been centre, and bring the ends to- 
crowned in the Cathedral gether, making another fold cross- 
of the Assumption, which, wise through the centre of the 
though not large, is magnifi- doubled strip, which will give four 
cent, and is the most im- layers of paper of equal length. 
portant building in all Rus- Cut this into a scollop three- 
sia. The structure stands, quarters of an inch deep, open out 
surrounded by many other the strip and you will have four 
sacred edifices, in an enclos- scollops, each one and _ three- 
ure known as the Kremlin, quarters inch wide, at its base. 
situated in the centre of the Lay the strips in turn along each 
city of Moscow. Its of the top edges of the sides of the 
white walls support box, and mark the box around 
a vaulted roof of soft, the edges of the scollops, drawing 
dull green crowned four scollops on the two long sides 
with golden cupolas, of the box, and three on each of 
each cupola — sur- the short sides. Cut out the scol- 
mounted by a shin- lops on top of the box; then take 
ing golden cross. The the cover of the box, which must 
interior is resplendent form the roof of the structure, and 
almost beyond description with its rich coloring, its jewel- remove the bent-down sides; trim off with scissors the ex- 
framed paintings, its sculptures, its gold, silver and pre- treme edge of one long side and one short side, until the 
cious stones, its priceless robes and holy relics. cover forms a tight fit in the top of the box, but may, 
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with gentle pressure, be made to slide down one inch. 
Fasten the roof in place at each corner by running a 
strong pin from the outside wall through into the roof, 
until the pin is imbedded its full length in the roof. 

Now cut the doorway (Fig. 2) of hight reddish-brown 
paper; make it three inches 
high and one and one-half 
inch wide. Let the door proper 
(Fig. 3) be of inked paper an 
inch and a half high by an 
inch and a quarter wide, the 
door-window (Fig. 4) an inch 
and a quarter high by three- 
quarters of aninch wide. Cut 
the upper row of windows like 
figure 5 and the lower front 
windows according to figure 6. 
Make the lower side windows 
double (Fig. 7). The door- 
arch (Fig. 8) must be a trifle 
over two and _ one-quarter 
inches long. Curve the arch 
on a blade of the _ scissors, 
paint it green on both sides, 
bend down the slashed portion 
and paste the arch over the 
doorway, as in figure 1. 

Make five cupolas of white 
writing-paper, each five inches 
long, one three inches wide 
and the remaining four two 
and one-quarter inches wide; 
slash up the bottom long edge 
of each cupola one-quarter of 
an inch; then half an inch 
below the top-edge length of 
each cupola paste a row of 
narrow three-quarter-inch high 
windows cut from inked paper 1 
(Fig. 5). When the windows 
are on, paste the two ends 
of each cupola together, lap- 
ping them one-quarter of an 
inch. Bend out the lower 
slashed edge and glue the highest cupola on top of the 
centre of the roof; fasten the other four on the roof near 
the corners and at equal distances from the centre (Fig. 
1). Have ready five half egg-shells and glue one on each 
cupola. Then cut five paper crosses (Fig. 9), each meas- 
uring about two inches in height, including the lower 
slashed portion. Fasten a cross on top of each egg-shell 
(Fig. 10). Gild all the crosses and shells, bringing the 
gilt down into a narrow band 
on the paper below the shells. 
On the edge of each shell 
paste a narrow black-painted 
paper strip (Fig. 11), adjusting 
it so that the gilt on the white 
paper will show below the 
points. 

Fasten a five-eighths-inch 
wide strip of paper along and 
over the scolloped top edge of 
the four sides of the building, 
using strong paste or glue for 
the purpose (Fig. 12); be sure 
that the strip is on even and 
firm; then let it dry. Paint 
the entire flat roof and flat top 
surface of the scolloped side 
wall green, using the same 
paint selected for the door-arch. Oil paint is best. Be 
careful not to spatter green on the white and gold cupolas. 

When finished, place your little cathedral up high on a 
level with your eyes, turn it until you have the view which 
is given in figure 1, and you can very easily imagine 
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just how the real Cathedral of the Assumption appears. 

Thousands of girls, boys and grown-up men and women 
in freezing, snowy Russia, sleep on their stoves every night 
during the long Winter months. How strange it would 
seem to be away up on top of a great warm stove, built of 

brick and nearly as high as the 

ceiling! The Russians do not 

bother about making the bed, or 

rather the stove, for they have 

no sheets, blankets or bedspreads. 

Rus When it is time to retire, the in- 

_ mates climb up on top of the great 

Fic. 5. | whitewashed stove and sleep just 

as they are, in the clothing they 
wear during the day. 

If you would know how the aver- 
age Russian looks, dress a doll like 
Fig. 13. Cut two halves of a mus- 
lin cap (Fig. 14) and sew them to- 











Fic. 6. gether (Fig. 15). 
Sew in strands 
of tan-colored 
darning cotton 

on a line around the cap, midway from top 

a and bottom (A-B, Fig. 14), and also sew a 

line of tan-colored strands on each side of 

the middle stitching of the white cap, until 

ih the lower fringe is reached. Figure 16 shows 


the fringe of hair partially sewed on the cap, 
Glue this cap on the doll’s head, smooth 
down the hair and cut it off straight around, making the 
hair a trifle shorter at the back than the front. 

Cut another piece of cloth (Fig. 17), and sew in a fringe 
of the tan-colored cotton (Fig. 18); glue this on the doll to 
form the beard, and trim off the edges. Paint the mous- 
tache on the face, making it the color of the hair. Rus- 
sians as a rule are blondes, having either red or lighter- 
colored hair, although many are dark-complexioned. 

Make the trousers loose and 
bind them to the doll below 
the knees. The Russian leather 
boots always reach up over 
the trousers, and you can make 


Bice Ae such boots by painting the 
doll’s feet black and sewing 
straight pieces of black ma- 

(\) terial on the doll for boot-legs, 

s allowing the cloth to be long 

Fic. 15. 





enough to wrinkle around the 
ankle. 

Try to make the boots ap- 
pear as if laced up the front, for many wear 
them so in Russia. The blouse should be 
loose and belted in at the waist, hanging 
straight and square around the bottom. In 
case your doll has real hair, omit the wig 
and cut the real] hair in Russian style. 

These people never use their immense stove for heat- 
ing a teakettle, though they drink tea upon all occasions. 
To make tea they resort to a samovar, which is a curious 
brass or copper vessel, shaped something like an urn. 
When the tea is ready, it is poured into tall glasses, a slice 
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of lemon is put in each glass, and the tea drunk scalding 
hot. The beverage is called chat, and the Russians enjoy 
it so much that they often take twenty glasses in succes- 
sion. When one desires sugar, it is not put in the tea, 
but held in one hand, and a portion bitten off from time 
to time, between the swallows of tea. 

If you will empty an egg-shell of its contents and get a 
sheet of white writing-paper, a small square 
box, a piece of yellow sealing-wax, some 
liquid gilt and five gilt beads, four about 
the size of large peas, and the fifth a trifle 
larger, we can manufacture a little Russian 
samovar like Fig. 19. Should you have 
no box, make one of pasteboard one inch 
square and half an inch high; if you can- 
not get the beads, use small round but- 
tons. The four beads or buttons are feet 
for the samovar. Fasten one on each cor- 
ner of the bottom of the box with sealing 
wax, then glue the broken centre of the 
large end of the egg-shell on the middle of 
the top of the box. Cut the handles from 
paper according to Fig. 20, making each 
handle an inch and a half long and half an 
inch wide. Run the half of one handle over 
the edge of a blade of the scissors; this will 
cause the paper to curl. Turn the handle 
over and curl the other half in the oppo- 
site direction; bend the handle at the dot- 
ted line, one-quarter of an inch from the 
lower edge, and paste it on one side of the 
samovar, midway between top and bottom. 
Make the other handle in the same way, 
and fasten it on the opposite side. 

Cut the faucet (Fig. 21) of paper one inch wide; roll 
the paper up from the bottom, bringing the handle on 
top; bend the handle straight up, and bend the spout 
down in front of the handle. Glue the other end of the 
faucet to the front of the samovar with sealing-wax, plac- 
ing it near the bottom, halfway between the two handles. 

Make the top chimney of a roll of paper a generous inch 





in width. Paste the loose edge of the paper down on 
the roll, and pierce a hole in the roll one-quarter inch 
from the bottom, boring it large enough to admit the 
end of a match. Glue a burned match in this hole, 
allowing the main part to extend out one-quarter of 
an inch from the chimney. Fasten a small, round, flat 
button on the end, and attach a round paper disc three- 
quarters of an 
inch in diame- 
ter to the top 
of the chim- 
ney, crowning 
the disc with 
the large bead. 

Figure 22 
gives all the 
different parts 
of the samo- 
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var and 
shows as 
nearly as 
possible 
how they should be put together. When the samovar is 
finished, gild it all over, and you will have a unique 
little creation, that would delight the heart of a Russian. 
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LACE HATS MADE FROM RAFFIA 


A FASCINATING OCCUPATION FOR GIRLS 


AFFIA WORK of various kinds has been very 
popular for some time, and while much that is 
beautiful has been done in embroidery and bas- 
ketry, the possibilities of railia as a material for 

hat making are 
rapidly becom- 
ing recognized. 
This promises 
to bé an espe- 
cially interest- 
ing form of 
work, as it de- 
pends for suc- 
cess on the skill 
and: originality 
of the worker. 

Raffia, as is 
generally 
known, comes 
from a Mada- 
gascan palm 
yielding a 
fibrous cuticle, 
and up to comparatively few years ago was generally used 
only for tying up plants in greenhouses and nurseries, 
although the natives of Madagascar weave it into cloth. 





WIRE FRAME WITH PATTERN BLOCKED OUT 
WITH RAFFIA; 1, 2 AND 3 ARE FIRST 
WIRES TO BUTTONHOLE. 


Hats made of raffia are especially graceful and stylish, 
and any one accustomed to Renaissance lace-work can 
easily fashion one for herself by following the designs and 
directions given. The materials necessary to work with 
are, a_ strong 
wire frame, 
white, black or 
colored, accord- 
ing to the color 
of the raffia to 
be used for the 
hat, about four 
ounces of raffia 
and a crewel or 
darning-needle. 

Select a long, 
smooth _ strip 
of rafha and 
thread the 
small end; pull 
through the eye 
about two in- 
ches and tie. 
In starting a thread make no knots; leave about two 
inches at the end and lay it together with the same length 
of rafha that was left where the previous needleful was fin- 





THE COMPLETED HAT. 
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ished. Hold the two ends with the thumb and first finger 
against the thread or wire to be worked over, and take 
four or five buttonhole stitches over, in order to fasten 
them securely. Then trim off the ends. It is well for 
one not accustomed to the work to tie each block when 
putting on a pattern so that the design will not slip. 
Finish the top of the crown first, then the side, and last, 
the brim. 

The hat shown on the preceding page is a particularly 
beautiful model and is made of brown rafha. The frame 
is blocked off in inch-and-a-half squares with threads 
of rafha, as shown in the first illustration. The wires 
marked 1, 2and 
3 are button- 
holed on both 
sides, as are also 
all the squares. 
They are then 
filled in with 
raised spiders. 

To make a 
raised spider, 
lay the threads 
just as for a 
plain one. 
When the weav- 
ing is started, 
instead of put- 
ting the needle 








TURBAN MADE OF BRUSSELS NET STITCH 
AND SPIDERS. 


under one, over 
one, takea back 
stitch over each 
thread, and 
when the spider 
is finished all 
the threads will 
Jook like large 
cords. The 
handsomer 
raised spiders 
are used almost 
universally in 
rafha work in 
preference to 
plain ones. 

The four hats shown in the upper part of this page 
are largely made of the stitch known as Brussels net, 
‘formed by making two buttonhole stitches close together, 
leaving a space, then two more buttonhole stitches, etc., 
and continuing in like manner. The hat shown at the 
top of this column is a very good one for a beginner. 
Simply buttonhole (both sides) all wires on the top of 
the crown, and all wires running around the brim. Fill 
in the spaces on top of the crown and the rolled edge 
of the brim with large, raised spid- 
ers; the remainder of the space is 
filled with the buttonhole stitch 
which has been already explained. 





A PRETTY SHAPE INTRODUCING THE 
HERRINGBONE STITCH. 
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LARGE SHEPHERDESS HAT WITH DIAMOND 
DESIGN OF RAISED SPIDERS. 
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DETAIL SHOWING THE BLOCKING OF THE 
DIAMOND DESIGN BRIM. 
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The next hat shows a very pretty and novel crown. 
An octagonal figure is first blocked out and then woven 
with a close 
herringbone 
stitch. The 
intervening 
spaces are filled 
half way with 
the herringbone 
stitch, and a 
small spider fills 
the rest of the 
open place. 
The brim has 
two rows of 
twisted her- 
ringbone 
around the 
outer edge, the 
stitches being 
placed quite far 





apart. The rest 
of the brim is 
filled with the 
Brussels net 
stitch. 

The bonnet or 
coronet-shaped 
turban shown 
abovewill prove 
a satisfactory 
shape and de- 
sign for an el- 
derly person. It 
is made of black 
raffia and has a 
very lacy, sum- 
mery appearance. A pretty effect may be obtained by 
making all of the buttonholed parts with black raffia, 
weaving the spiders with the natural colored raffia; or 
colored raffia may be combined with the black. 

In the boat-shaped turban the Brussels net stitch is 
again used, but instead of the crown and rolled brim 
being filled with spiders, the spaces are first filled with a 
close herringbone stitch, which,is afterward caught down 
the centre with a knot, just as is done in lace or drawn 
work. 

The large shepherdess shape pictured, is made entirely 
of two stitches: First, the buttonhole, which covers all 
the raffia threads that block out the pattern; and second, 
the raised spiders which fill the open spaces. The hats 
shown in the last illustration and in the detail are prac- 
tically the same. The finished hat shows still another 
way of combining stitches in a crown, the centre being 
made of the close herringbone, with 
spiders and knotted threads to fill 
out the rest of the space in the hat. 


HETTIE E. HATFIELD. 





BOAT-SHAPED TURBAN, CROWN AND BRIM 
FILLED WITH MEXICAN STITCH. 





MUSHROOM CROWN, HERRINGBONE CENTRE 
AND DIAMOND DESIGN BRIM. 
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A strong 
set of teeth free 
from decay is your nat- 
ural right. The pleasant 
taste and delightful fragrance 
a left in the mouth make 


#7 Zodenta 


f the favorite dentifrice for all. 


It whitens, polishes and pre- 
serves the teeth, strengthens 
the gums and makes the ‘mouth 
clean and wholesome. Boys and 
girls need no urging to brush their 
teeth if ZODENTA is used in the 
home. ZODENTA is a combination 
of cleansing antiseptics. It makesa 














foamy lather free from acid, grit o1 
soapy taste, 

Packed in 2% oz. colored decorated 
tubes, convenient and e mical to use. 






or lead tubes 





in tin 


Avoid substitutes 
with paper lalse 
Sold by druggists or by mail, post- 
paid, 25c, Send a stamp for 3g « 
sainple tube. 
I’. F. INGRAM & CO. 
50 Tenth Street 
Detrolt, Mich. 










Ko-Koon! Yuri-Hana! 
Your dealer should 
have them! 
Tf not, write ious, 
Rochambeau Silk Co. 
‘ 58 Gree We SS. 
N.Y. 
Dept. TG 
Black 


and 


YURI-HANA 
19 in. at 35c. 


Far brighter, and 
silkier than qualities 
retailing at 39c. 


“KO-KOON” 
19 in. at 55c. 


The strongest, most 
brilliant and durable 
all-silk taffeta 


36 in. at $1 36 in. at 65c. 


We guarantee wear of Compare before you 
Ko-Koon buy 


Your protection is the imprint on the ee 


All Pure Silk 





lt is the duty of every woman 
to jealously guard her com- 
plexion — Nature’s greatest 
wift to beauty. 


Lablache Face Powder 


preserves and restores its 
freshness and charm, making 

















it smooth and clear. It pre- 

# vents and cures sunburn or 

other discomforts caused by 

the heat and dust of summer, 

cooling and healing the tender, in- 

flamed skin, It is dangerous to accept 

substitutes ; genuine Lablache has signature of Ben. 
Levy in red on label of box. Accept no other. Flesh, 





white, pink, cream. 50c.a box. Druggists or by mail. 
BEN. LEVY & CO., Dept. H, 125 Kingston Street, Boston 
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LABLACHE 





NEEDLEWORK 








HAND-MADE EVENING WRAPS 


OR Summer evenings when a little 
warmth is necessary, a hand-made 
wrap to throw over the shoulders 

will be a useful article. This is an at- 
tractive form of fancy-work to employ 
time when one is not inclined for puz- 
zling over difficult stitches and intricate 
blending of colors. 

FiGuRE 1.—KNITTED OPERA CaPE.— 
Materials required: 14 skeins of cream- 





First row.—Knit plain across the row. 
Second row.—Knit 1 st., wind the floss 


3 times around the first two fingers of the 
left hand, draw the loops through the 


next st., knit the next st. plain, make 
loops in the next st. and make every 
other st. plain. 

Third row.—Knit plain. 

Fourth row.— Knit 1 st., making a loop 
in the next st., and so on to the end of 


FIGURE 1.—KNITTED OPERA CAPE, 


colored Shetland floss; 2 medium-sized 
bone knitting needles; pattern for ladies 
cape No. 6378, price 20 cents; 41% yards 
of cream-colored taffeta silk; 5 yards of 
louisine ribbon of the same shade. 

The pattern is folded evenly into six 
equal divisions and cut on the creases. 

Cast 41 sts. on the needle; this should 
be the width of the gore at the bottom. 
Should it vary on account of the size of 
the needles, add or omit a few stitches. 
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the row. Continue until there are four 
rows Of loops. In the next row knit the 
first two stitches together and the rest of 
the row plain, knitting last two stitches 
together. Place the work on the paper 
pattern and narrow according to the 
shape of the gore. At the end of the gore 
bind off by slipping 1 st. over the last 
st. knit. Make six gores to fit the sec- 
tions of the paper pattern mentioned 
above. Reverse the pattern and make 


The Delineator 


six gores for the opposite side of the 
shape and overhand them all together 
with the floss, using a crewel needle. Itis 
a wise plan to number the different sec- 
tions as each one is finished, to avoid con- 
fusion in joining them in proper position. 

THE CoLLar.—Use the pattern for the 
flare collar; cut the larger pattern in two 
pieces, making three pieces in all. 

Cast 3 sts. on the needle. 

First row.—Increase 1 st. in first st., 
knit 1 st. plain, increase 1 st. in last st. 

Second row.— Knit 1 st., make loops in 
next st., and so on across the row. In- 
crease 1 st. at each of the plain rows 
until there are 24 sts. on the needle. 
Knit 4 rows without widening, narrow- 
ing 1 st. on each plain row until there 
are 16 sts. on the needle; continue knit- 
ting until the length required is at- 
tained. Make the 
three sections and 
reverse them for 
the opposite side; 
there will be six 
sections, which 
are all sewed to- 
gether. Reverse 
the paper pattern 
and make six 
more pieces to 
face these, as the 
collar must show 
the same on both 
sides. If desired, 
the collar may be 
interlined with 
canvas. 

Thecape should 
be lined with taf- 
feta silk, which is 
cut by the pat- 
tern before it has 
been separated 
into sections. 

The edge of the 
silk lining is pink- 
ed or notched and 
left to hang loose 
from the collar, 
where it is tacked 
to the crochet- 
ing. A bias band 
about three 
inches wide is 
placed around 
the edge of the 
cape to give a neat finish. This is 
shown in the illustration. 

White louisine mbbon is arranged in 
a bow at the back of the neck and 
brought to the front, where it is attached 
to the cape at each side and tied to- 
gether to hold the cape in position. 

Pale shades of Shetland floss, such as 
blue, pink, maize or lavender, may be 
substituted for cream color, and for con- 
stant service black floss may be success- 
fully used. 


FIGURE 2.—CROCHETED EVENING 
Wrap.—Materials required: 4 skeins 
colored Shetland floss; 7 skeins cream- 
colored Shetland floss; 1 bone crochet 
hook, No. 6. 

Make a chain of 275 stitches. 

First row.—On the 4th ch. st. make a 
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FIGURE 2.—CROCHETED EVENING WRAP. 


shell of 6 d. c. sts., skip 2 ch. sts., 1s. c. 
st.in the nextch.st. Continue working 
across the row until there are 46 shells. 
Work back and forth for 3 rows; break 
off the wool. 

Fourth row.—In the centre of the lst 
shell make 1 s. c. st. Continue across 
the row with shells of 6 d. c. sts. and 
end with as. c. st. in the centre of the 
last shell; break off the wool. 

Fifth row.—Count off or leave 9 shells, 
work across the row until within 9 shells 
of the end; break off the wool. 

Stxth row.—Begin in the centre of the 
2nd shell with as. c. st., work across the 
row, ending with as. c. st. in the centre 
of each shell to end of row; break off the 
wool. 

Seventh row.—Make like the 6th row. 

Eighth row.—Skip 19 shells; work 
across the row 
until within 19 
shells of the end: 
break off the 
wool. There will 
be 9 shells in 
this row. 

Ninth row.— 
Begin in the cen- 
tre of Ist shell 
with as. c. st.; 
work across the 
row, ending with 
as. c. st. in the 
centre of the last 
shell; break off 
the wool. 

Tenth row.— 
Make like the 9th 
row; and it will 
bring 7 shells in 
this row. On the 
next row add 3% 


shells on each 
side of the 7 
shells; work 


across the 77 
shells. There will 
be 14 shells in 
this row; break 
off the wool. 

Twelfth row.— 
Add 1}4 shell on 
each side of the 
14 shells; work 
across the 14 
shells; break off 
the thread. There will be 17 shells in 
this row. 

Continue increasing in this way until 
there are 18 rows, with 35 shells in the 
18th row. Work 3 rows of 1 d. c. s. in 
every st. around the edge of the gar- 
ment; break off the wool. With color, 
work a scollop around the entire edge. 

The ostrich feather trimming is made 
as follows: With colored floss make a 
ch. of 2 sts.; wrap the wool over two 
fingers § times; work this off withac.c. 
st., make 1 ch. st., and repeat until the 
desired length. 

This trimming must be sewed over the 
rows of d. c. sts. of wrap to form the 
edge trimmirg. Both for warmth and 
for variety one may carry a pale shade 
of Shetland floss along with the white 
floss, giving a mixed effect. 
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DYScre knit? 


eA crochet? 


; r- 
One of the y FP ot arn't deluxe 
man ’ 9 
articles this of Yarn Books 
book teaches you Itt 
how to make. 


Ils you all you want to 
ine ww about everything you 
care to make. 


This book is ee toevery 2 

user of yarns. It’s price is only CS. 
Written by an expert of country-wide rey 
128 page s of instructions—beautifully 
ho oO = hi indre 


directions : ire pr ven by 
nels mple, a bevinner 


utation. Contains 


illustrated— sho wing 

of useful and pre tical articles. The 

ictual test to ear correct, 
n understand them ty far the 
st compre ve a on yarns ever 

issued. Or fat rots or send 25c. in stamps to 

HENRY E. F cen eens NBERG CO. 

Manufacturers of Utopia Yarns 


New York Clty 


DANISH CLOTH 


The best 
all the year round 
half wool fabric ever produced. 


We make this same cloth, % inches wide, 
known as 


POPLAR CLOTH 


Another of our successful fabrics is the 


VOILE CREPE 


Half Wool, 36 inches wide 


«i ela) orate treatise 
ir cleal ci 


157 Broome Street 


Low in price—of real merit—wears splendidly. Has all the 
qualities needed for draping. Gives the wearer a garment 
equal in appearance to a high-priced Crepe de Chine; 

also made in 22-inch width called 


OPERA CREPE & 
ou cannot secure the above froin your “home re- 
baler” r’’ write to us and we will tell you how to get them. ° 


JOY, LANGDON & CO., Mfrs. Agents, Beston and New York MARK 





UNDERSHIRTS 


are unequalle 1 for comfort an le, being 
mac 1 abn iti ery soft a 
Stripe em- 


Other stv] 


WEARWELL SKIRT COMPANY 
P. O. Box 3577, Boston, Mass. 


California Ostrich Feathers 


Mag rn ific ent goo a8 direct from the farm at § 
Lud er iP rice 3~-pag re souvenir cat- 
ue f el Lamp. 


* CAW STON OSTRICH FARM 


I. O. Box 5, South Pasadena, 
- + (al. 





“Ouren or Music Makers” 
A REGINA will furnish music for a dance or social 


pemes- ively, popular, new music—with little trou- 
le, saving the expense of an orchestra. 

It fits into the daily life of every home. 

One man starts his REGINA going just before bed- 
time, and lets it play for half an hour, filling the house 
with soft lullabys. 

Several styles of REGINAS change the discs auto- 
matically, saving all trouble. 

It is just the music for secret society, fraternity, lodge 
or club. We would like to explain to the secretary of 
every such organization how it can be used, and what 
it will cost. 


Ask for the booklet, “A Harmony in Two Flats,’’ 
which tells a rattling good Regina story and 
gives a catalogue of the Regina instruments. 


THE REGINA COMPANY 
18 E. 22d St., New York; 249 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Makers of Reginaphones, Regina Piano Players 
and Regina Coronas. 





























spit 
SUFFOLK 
Sanitary Fleece piankKiets 


are easy to wash, beautiful to look at, superior 
to woolen blankets in many respects, "and indis- 
pensable for spring and summer use 


Only Cost $1.50 for Full Size Pair 
Pure white with baby blue or rose pink borders. 
If not found at your dealer’s send us $1.50 
with dealer’s name, and we will send you_by 
prepaid express one sample pair. Write to-day. 


FLANOLA MFG. CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


0c INSURES YOUR COMPLEXION 


Dr.Harlan’ ’ Beauty- Cup (7 ( 
Massage For the Face, Neck, | 


Arms and Body 
‘No woman who 


owns one of those 
scolar Pt little cups need have [ 
any further fear of wrinklea vr 


blackheads.’ 


The simplicity of this 
scientific system of self 
ipplied massape, and 
the speed with which it 
lears the complexion, 
arealmost beyond belief. 
A single sos thing applic ition of the lit 
remarkable results. Blackheads in 
in sixty seconds. It pumps impuritie t of the blood by at 
mospheric pressure, rounds out the cheeks, arms and neck, and 
plumps the waste places in the body with won “ rm il rapi ae 
Acts directly on the circulation and feeds fresh, pure bl to 
the tissues, makiny the flesh firm an { ‘fat and ihe st ie 
and satiny. Write for the beaut, oklet. Dr. Harlan’s Beauty- 
Cup sent by mailin plain wrapper to any address for 5Q¢e. 


{gents Wantet. Harlan Mfg. Co., 183 Michigan St., Toledo.O. 
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TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


allowed on all our bicycles. We Ship on Ap- 
prov al without a cent deposit; any wheel 
Be ee returned at our expense. 

ighest Grade 
1904 Models ®O.75 to $17 
Coaster Brakes, Hedgethorne Puncture 
Proof Tires and best equipment. 


1902 and 1903 Models $7 to $12 






Best Makes 


500 SECOND HAND WHEELS 
t makes anc odels $5 to $8 


B yrood as new 


Great factory clearing sale at Aa// 
factory cost, 


\.§ RIDER AGENTS WANTED 


in each town to take orders from sample 
wheel furnished by us. Our agents make 
big profits. IW’rite at once for catalogues 
and our Spectal Offer. 

\UTOMOBILES, TIRES, Sewing Ma hines, 
Sundries, etc., Aadf usual prices, 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. 24-K, CHICAGO 





HILE the fashion of wearing 
W lace never really dies. still it is 
this season so popular as to sur- 
prise those who are most devoted to it. 
All sorts of lace are 
being used, from the 
cheapest of machine- 
made Valenciennes to 
the most expensive 
hand-made varieties. 
Summer gowns have 
many insertions and 
rufes edged with 
lace, and many gowns 
that are made of very 
perishable materials 
are decorated with 
beautiful lace that 
has been months, or 
even years, in making. 
The collar illus- 
trated at figure 1 is 
a large, circular one, 
coming well down 
over the shoulders in 
a cape-like effect, and 
it is one of the most 
popular of this sea- 
son’s shapes. It is 
made of a silk nov- 
elty braid of the 
Bruges variety, and 
faggoted with = silk 
thread the same shade 
as the braid. 

In making such a 
collar it is wise to be 
very particular about 
basting the braid on 
the pattern, care be- 
ing taken to turn all 
the corners in the same way and to 
baste them firmly in place. 

The faggoting on this collar is com- 
posed of two different stitches. The 
edges of the braid are first joined with 
a simple herringbone stitch, and when 
that is completed a diagonal or double 
side-stitch is worked through the centre 
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of the faggoting. This diagonal stitch is 
done by making two buttonhole stitches 
close together over two of the faggoted 
threads, beginning at the right side; 





FIGURE 1.—- COLLAR AND CUFFS OF SILK BRUGES BRAID WITH 
DUCHESSE MOTIFS. 


then making two more buttonhole 
stitches on the left side on the next two 
faggoted threads, and continuing in the 
same way from right to left, alternately, 
until all the herringbone stitch has been 
covered. By aclose examination of the 
detail given at the fourth illustration 
the stitch will be readily understood. 
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FIGURE 2.—DETAIL OF COLLAR, SHOWING MODE OF INSERTING MOTIF. 
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At regular intervals there have been 
inserted beautiful rose motifs of Duch- 
esse lace, which add greatly to the at- 
tractiveness of the collar. These may 
be omitted at the maker’s pleasure, and 
the lines of braid continued straight 
around. 

The cuffs that were made to go with 
this coJlar are of an unusually graceful 
shape, as will be seen in the illustration. 





FIGURE 3.—BACK VIEW OF COLLAR. 


The flare above the cuff swells in an 
easy, round line, and will adapt itself 
admirably to wear with a bishop sleeve. 
One of the Duchesse motifs is inserted 
at each side of the flare. 

This same pattern may be carried 
out with bias folds of India lawn or 
batiste, using Teneriffe medallions, or 
wheels made of tatting. If these sug- 
gestions are followed, the collar will be 
found most useful for wear on a ‘‘tub” 
dress, and form a very inexpensive 
trimming. It may also be used as a 
yoke and set in a gown, with the ma- 
terial cut away from underneath the 
round part, the scolloped edges falling 
over the waist and giving the effect of 
a bertha. 

We are indebted to Sara Hadley, pro- 





FIGURE 4.—DETAIL OF FAGGOTING. 


fessional lace-maker, No. 34 West 
22d street, New York, for the designs 
which are contained in this article. 
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Last Month of Our 
Reduced Price Sale 


This is the last announcement of the sale, so 
act quickly if you wish to take advantage of it. 


SUITS, SKIRTS AND JACKETS MADE TO ORDER (NOTHING READY-MADE) 
AT ONE-FOURTH REDUCTION FROM OUR CATALOGUE PRICES 


All the materials which we 
are now offering are especially 
adapted for early Fall wear. 

120 STYLES AND 250 GUAR- 


ANTEED MATERIALS 
FROM WHICH TO SELECT 


$10.00 Suits now §$ 7.50 
20.00 66 66 15.00 
30.00 tL 22.50 
40.00 66 66 30.00 


$ 5.00 Skirts now $ 3.75 
8.00 6 < 6.00 
12.00 6 6 9.00 
20.00 66 6 15.00 


Prices also reduced on Jackets, 
Traveling Suits, Rain Coats, etc. 


We prepay Express Charges to 
any part of the United States. 


During this month we will offer a choice 
line of zibilines, cheviots, broadcloths, 
mixtures and other materials suitable for 
traveling costumes, walking suits, and early 
l'all wear. 


\ fullassortment of samples of these ma- 
terials and the catalogue will be sent free 
on receipt of request. 


WE MAKE EVERY GARMENT 
ESPECIALLY TO ORDER AND 
WE GUARANTEE TO FIT YOU 


You take no risk, as anything that fails to 
give entire satisfaction may be returned 
promptly and we will refund your money. 


Orders Filled in One Week 

This sale will posttrvely end on Scptem- 
ber Sth, and red cd pri e orders red hing 
us after that date cannot be filled. 


State particularly that you wish Summer 
Catalogue No. 33S and the reduced price 
samples, sent free to any part of the United 
States. 


New Fall Catalogue 


We are now receiving from abroad the 
very latest styles and fabrics for Fall and 
Winter. Our new catalogue is in prep- 
aration and will be ready about August 
22d. It will contain illustrations and de- 
scriptions of 100 styles of ladies’ tailored 
suits from $10 to $40, skirts $4 to $20, 
and jackets $8 to $30, which we will 
make to order only. 


POSITIVELY NO REDUCTIONS AL- 
LOWED FROM THE PRICES IN OUR 
FALL AND WINTER CATALOGUE 


We have never purchased more attract- 
ive fabrics, or produced more charming 
stylesthanthose we will presenttoourcus- 
tomers during the coming season, while 
our prices will be lower than ever before. 

If youarecontemplatingthe purchase of 
a Fall or Winter garment, write to-day for 
a selected line of Samples and New Fall 
Catalogue No. 33F—sent FREE as soon 
as ready, toany part of the United States. 
Kindly specify whether you wish samples 
tor a suit, skirt or jacket, and about the 
colors you prefer. 

Our samples and Catalogue are abso- 
lutely necessary to the woman whowishes 
to dress wellat moderate cost. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND 
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SUIT COMPANY 


119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York City 


MAIL ORDERS ONLY 
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Established 15 Years 


NO AGENTS OR BRANCH STORES 





H. & H. 
Pneumatic Bust Forms 


2 ‘Light as air,” cool, health- 
ie ful, durable; give unequalled 
ee style, grace, comfort and the ad- 
mirable and superb proportions 
of the ideal figure. So perfect 
and natural are they that dress- 
makers fit gowns over them and 
never know by sight or touch that 
they are artificial, Women of 
refinement everywhere welcome 
», them as a relief from the old 
~. unsightly and unhealthy con- 
_) trivances. Worn with or with- 
= out corsets, fit any figure, 
) adapt them- 












selves to 
every move- 
ment “as a 
part of one’s. 
self.” A erate. 
ful support to 
mothers. In bathing they cannot be 
detected, buoy the wearer and make 
swimming easy. 
Write for photo- 
illustrated circulars 





and convincing 
testimonials 


All correspondence and goods 
mailed under plain seal with- 
out advertising marks. 


ADDRESS 


HENDERSON & HENDERSON, Inc. 
Dept. R10, Baffalo, N. Y. 
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Every woman should have the THE KNIFE 
Abney Self-Shortening Belt INSIDE DOES 
Coupler on her Sewing Machine THE WORK 


With it any woman can instantly regulate the length 
and tension of the belt. Nohole to punch, no wire to bend 
and hammer, no fingers mashed. At all dealers, or sent 
by mail 25c.; or with belt complete, 35c. Agents wanted. 


ABNEY AUTOMATIC BELT COUPLER Co. 
15 East 17th St., Kansas City, Mo. 
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Ovor NEW BOOK 


on Hardanger and 


Gittertyl Embroidery 


Containing 54 pages and over 50 handsome half- 
tone illustrated desi s of this new and most 
artistic art needlework, with full instructions for 
all stitches and complete price list of all neces- 
sary materials, will be mailed to any address in the 
world upon receipt of price, 25 cents (in coin or 
money order). 


MILLER & RHOADS, Importers of Art Materials 
Richmond, Virginia, U. 8. A. 










Every genuine Hartshorn shade 
roller has the autograph signature 
of Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Ask your dealer for the 

IMPROVED HARTSHORN 

SHADE ROLLER 
No tacks required to attach shade 
Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 





’ Easy toget at eve hing without dis- 
‘urbing anything. No fatigue in pack- 
ing and unpacking. Light, strong 


somy drawers. Holds as much an 
costs no more thana good box trunk. 
Hand-riveted; strongest trunk made. 
'n small room serves as chiffonier. 
\..1). with privilege of examination. 
<c. stump for Catalog. 


. A. STALLMAN, 49 W, Spring St. Columbas, 0. 





EYELET EMBROIDERY AND A JOUR WORK 


NE of the most popular decora- 
tions for the waists and gowns to 


be worn this Summer is the old- 

fashioned eyelet embroidery or broderte 
anglaise, as it used to 
be called. This kind 
of embroidery had 
great vogue before 
the inexpensive ma- 
chine work could be 
procured. It was used 
for trimming under- 
wear as well as gowns 
and coats, and, being 
very durable, was 
handed down from 
mother to daughter. 
The popularity of this 
embroidery is easily 
understood when one 
considers the ease 
with which it is made, 
and its durability in 
spite of continued 
laundering. 

The waist  illus- 
trated shows one way | 
of using the em- 
broidery, and a very 
charming suit could | 
be made by the ad- 
dition of a skirt with 
a panel of the em- 
broidery extending 
down thefront. The | 
two scolloped edges 
pictured show the 
way the work is pre- 
pared. All outlines 
are run with an | 
even darning stitch, 
and it will be well 
to note the way the 
thread is darned in 
the third  illustra- 
tion. Do not at- 
tempt to run each small space separ- 
ately. It is best to make all the round 
openings with a stiletto, which pushes 





FIGURE 2.—DETAIL OF EMBROIDERY ON WAIST. 
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the threads apart without cutting them: 
long or oval openings must be cut 
through the centre. 

The scollop and all parts of a design 








FIGURE 1.—WAIST DECORATED WITH EYELET EMBROIDERY. 


that have double lines, are padded with 
three, or even four, rows of darning 
stitches, one row on top of another, 


entirely filling the 
Space between the 
lines. This raises 
the “‘over and over”? 
stitch, and so forms 
a smooth, round 
edge. The embroid- 
ery 1s a simple 
‘over and over” 
stitch, care being 
taken to lay the 
stitches as close to 
one another as pos- 
sible. Very effect- 
ive and durable col- 
lar and cuff sets 
may be made of this 
work, and it is par- 
ticularly attractive 
on suits of piqué 
for either children 
or adults. 

The collarand cuff 
illustrated at figures 
5 and 6 are done in 
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a jour work or faggoting, as it is more 
commonly called. ‘‘A jour’’ is a French 


term used to designate anything through 
which light can be seen, or which 





FIGURE 3.—SCOLLOPED EDGE SHOWING METHOD OF WORKING. 


has open spaces. 

The material 
most often used in 
this work is In- 
dia lawn or batiste, 
though very beau- 
tiful effects may 
be obtained by 
using silk for the 
foundation, in 
which case silk 
thread will be used 
for the faggoting 
and lace stitches. 
The lawn bias folds 
may be bought 
ready folded in 
different widths, or the folds may be 
made of the same material as the main 
part of the collar. To make a bias fold 
which will be one-quarter of an inch 
wide when finished, cut a bias strip 
one inch wide. Turn the edges in so 
that they almost meet in the centre, 
then fold the strip again, making the 
double edges meet. 

To make the collar illustrated, take 


A 











a rather heavy 
piece of brown 
paper and draw 
on that the size 
of the collar de- 
sired. Then cut 
the large pieces 
of batiste for 
the sides, and 
baste them on 
the paper, first 
turning  un- 
der a seam all 
around. Do 
not attempt to 
turn a_ hem, 
as it makes 
the work too 
clumsy. Leave 
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FIGURES 5 AND 6.—COILLAR AND CUFF MADE IN of 
A JOUR WORK. 


space between the two pieces of batiste 
for the bands and faggoting in the 
centre. After they have been basted 
in place, start at one end of the col- 
lar and baste first 
the inner and then 
the outer bias fold 
in place. The space 
between the folds 
should be about 
one-quarter of an 
inch, though a larger 
or a smaller space 
may be left if pre- 
ferred. The collar 
is now ready for 
the faggoting and 
stitchery. For the 
former a simple her- 





FIGURE 4.—ANOTHER EDGE, SHOWING FINISHED WORK. 


ring-bone stitch is employed, and two 
of the spaces are filled with a double- 
mesh stitch, the rest having spider webs 
in them. When the faggoting and 
stitches are completed, cut the basting 
threads and take off the paper. Work 
a row of feather-stitching around the 
edge of the batiste pieces, which will 
hold in place the raw edges on the 
wrong side of the collar. Place a row 
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of French knots 
or solid dots 
inside of the 
teather - stitch- 
ed line, then a 
second row of 
feather - stitch- 
ing and dots, 
and the collar is 
finished. 

Many of this 
season's faggot- 
ed stocks have 
very long ends, 
and with prac- 
tice a variety of 
original designs 
this kind 
may be made. 
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FOR FASTIDIOUS 
MEN and WOMEN 


Irish Linen Handerchiefs—very 
sheer and fine—direct from old 
Belfast’s mills, long famous for 
their exquisite products. None 
other like them to be had in this 
country at any price. 


From Irish Mill to 


American Consumer 


No middlemen’s profits. Offered at ac- 
tual mill cost plus the importation charge. 
A wonderful opportunity. Send your 
order to-day. If goods are not more than 
satisfactory we will refund your money. 


No. 1 Quality, $1.40 per doz., 75c. per '4 doz. 
No. 2 Quality, $2.65 per doz., $1.36 per '. doz. 


Made in two sizes, ladies’ and gentle- 
men’s. Choice of 4%, \4% or % inch hems 
in ladies’ and of 4%, % or 4% in men’s 
handkerchiefs. 

Send money by New York or Chicago 
bank draft, by post office or express 
money order, or by registered letter. 

A beautifully illustrated catalogue show- 

ing a full line of these exquisite hand- 

kerchiefs will be mailed free upon re- 
quest. Address all communications to 
our Detroit office. 


Belfast Linen Manufacturing Co. 
Distributing Office, Detroit, Mich. 


Import Office, 7 West 22d St., New 
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JAPANESE OPERA FLANNEL 


A fine double-faced fabric of cotton with white 
ground and an irregular massing of colors giving 


Striking and Beautiful Effects 


All the standard colors are used—one color only 
in each plece. Specially adapted for Dressing 
Sacques, Kimonas. Bath Wraps, Skirts, etc., 
etc., or for House Wraps. TRADE 


lthas great MERIT and ts not extensive. 
Atall dry goods dealers. 


JOY, LANGDON & CO., Manutacturers’ Agents 


Boston—New York MARK 


ECC rane) ty ote) it) er me 
Pelee Loui ea Ce ty 
-15c. by your dealer or by us — 
dated sean ao alana 


ee (rst sey Yarns, NPC Eye 
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Weight 16 Ibs. Cost little. 
Requires little water. Strong, 
durable. Also VAPOR BATH 
CABINETS. Write for special 


offer. Agents wanted. Address 


a 


A FOLDING BATH TUB 
4 


Te 


M. R. B. IRWIN, 103 Chambers Street, New York 
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‘* Standard of Highest Merit.’’ 


JISCHE 
PO 


IN THE NEW SCALE FISCHER the 
finest Tone-quality is produced. This 
combined with artistic beauty of case- 
architecture and durability has won for 
these pianos 


AN ACKNOWLEDGED SUPERIORITY 


OUR NEW METHOD of easy payments 
makes it possible for every home to have 
the musical delights of this Celebrated 
Piano. Old pianos taken as part pay- 
ment. Pianos delivered to all parts of 
the United States. Write for catalogue, 
terms and all particulars. 


J. & C. FISCHER 


164 Fifth Ave., bet. 21st and 22¢ Sts., 
68 West 125th Street, | New York, N.Y. 


“At the Bath’ 


and for the hands, the best and 
the cheapest Toilet Requisite is 


Cuticline 


It removes ink stains, grease and 
grime, yet leaves the hands soft 
and white, and makes the most 
delicate skin smoothand healthy. 
Send 8 two cent stamps and get 
that beautiful book 


The yasedd of Trilby 


insimple Eng glis sh, ri “hi y illustratedin 
ul rs and z vignettes; and get 

a full ten-cent « can of Cuticline 
t “ the latest and most elevant toi- 
let preparation. Addr. s Dept. D. 


COLUMBIA SHOE DRESSING CO., Bath. Me. 
Mfrs. also of the world-famous TRILBY SHOE} POLISHES 


Quick as Wink 


Peet’s Patent Invisible Eyes are adjusted in a 








































moment, and held securely in place by Triangle 
Ends. There is no eye that compares with 
PEET'S 2x30). EYE 
Invisible 
Neat, durable an d<« compact. All sizes at all stores 
or by mail. Black or white. 2 doz. Eves 5c 
with Spring Hooks 10 Sold only in envelopes. 
Look tor the Trade M irk. 





**It’s in the Triangle’’ 


= a PEET BROS., Dept. H, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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eautiful 


Sofa Pillow 
Fab-Ri-Ko-Na Art Burlaps, 
laultless in taste and texture, 
I xqui teindecor itivedes nN. 
Ke mbroide ry designs, 22x 22 inche: Wk ep al: 
Price includ reverse side. Colored R; Fi sut- 


hcient to embroider, 20c. extra. 

Our be pia illustrated catalogue 
ae , 
o1dery and post designs sent tree. 


| H. B. Wiggins Sons Co., 9 Arch St., Bloomfield, N. J. 


Braided Wire Pompadour Rolls 


with new Hair-Pin Lock. 
Cool and Sanitary. 


Lace Covered to Match Hair 
New Double Dip Pompadour 


he W ing’ em- 





8in., 10c 
10 in., 12¢ 






a Roll, 25 cents 
, 12 in., 150 In leading stores or postpaid 
Can’t Injare the Hatr by mall. 


The Weston & Wells Mfg. Co., 1119 Noble Stzeet, Philadelphia, Pa. 
** Simplex Egg Beater or ‘‘ Paragon '' Dust Beater, 15c each. 


SEASONABLE NECKWEAR: HOW TO MAKE IT 


HE elaborate stocks and turn-over 
collars that have held favor for 
several seasons are being replaced 

by stiff linen collars for wear with tailor 
gowns and soft 
ruches for more 
dressy wear. 


sewed on the straight edge, and the 
other edge is graduated. The centre 
back is laid in a five-fold box-plait, the 
number of folds lessening toward the 
front, where sin- 
gle box-plaits are 
used. The ruche 
is stitched into a 
band in the cor- 
rect collar size. 
The ruche at fig- 





Narrow ruching sae tt ae tlt 
may be bought At: 
by the yard or 
may easily be 


TS as te eet 








L, If. AND IIT.—NARROW RUCHINGS. 


made at home. If washable material 
is used, such as organdy or batiste, they 
may be unplaited, laundered and re- 
plaited a number of times before being 


ure V. is made in the same way, but of 
fine organdy instead of mousseline. Nar- 
row lace edging is used, and the ruche 
is laid in six-fold plaits. 

For figure VI., lace only is used, a 
row of insertion and one of edge being 
sewed together and laid in six-fold 
box-plaits at the back, gradually less- 
ening to three-fold plaits at the front. 

Figure VII. shows a ruche made 
in slightly different manner. The 
material is very sheer organdy and 
two rows of baby ribbon are stitched 
near the edge. The ruche is first | 
knife-plaited and then laid in triple 
box-plaits. 

The ruche at figure VIII. is made 
in the same way, except that it is 





IV.—A RUCHE IN MEDICI EFFECT. 


finally thrown aside as useless. 

At figure I. a very simple 
sort of neckwear is shown; it 
is made of two bias folds of 
crépe de Chine, stitched into a 
band. The narrower fold isa 
quarter of an inch wide, and 
the wider extends an eighth of 
aninch beyond it. The ruche 
shown at figure II. is made of 
a strip of white mousseline de 
soie, five-eighths of an inch 
wide. One edge is turned over, 
and écru Valenciennes lace is 
stitched flat on the turned-over 
edge. It is then finely knife-plaited and 
sewed into a narrow band of cambric. 
The ruche at figure III. is prepared 
in the same way but is laid in four-fold 


>. 


_ ? or ue 
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V.—RUCHE OF LACE-EDGED ORGANDY. 


folded at the top and is made double. 
Chemisettes with attached collars are 
worn with the little coats and waists 
- that turn away at the throat, and one 


box-plaits in- 
stead of knife- 
plaits. 

Figure IV. 
shows a ruche 
made in Medici 
collar effect, be- 
ing high in the 
centre of the 
back and taper- 
ing to nothing 


toward the front. It is two 
inches deep at the back. The lace 1s 


and one-half 





VI.—A BOX-PLAITED RUCHE. 


down the centre. 


made of fine 
piqué is shown 
at figure IX. 
Two rows of 
insertion simu- 
late a box-plait 
in the front with 
clusters of two 


pearl buttons 
sewed at three- 
inch spaces 


The same insertion 
encircles the collar at half its height. 


The Delineator 


Old-fashioned tuckers are revived to 
wear in the neck of low-cut gowns. 
These are made from a straight piece of 
transparent material, the one shown at 





VII.~- ORGANDY EDGED WITH RIBBON. 


figure X. being of point d’esprit four 
and one half inches wide. One edge is 
turned over toward the inside, and black 
velvet baby ribbon is threaded through 
it with a tape needle. The other edge 
is turned over a narrow seam and gath- 
ered. This gathered edge is to be sewed 
into the neck of the 
gown, distributing 
the gathers evenly. 
The black velvet 
,tibbon, or ribbon 
matching the color 
of the gown, draws 
it up to the proper 
size and is tied ina 
bow as a closing. 
These chemi- 
settes are also seen 
made of sheer ma- 
terials tucked and 
inset with lace in 
either bands of in- 
sertion or medal- 
lions. Thechemi- 
sette shown may 
be cut from a fit- 
ted lining or shirt- 
waist pattern by 
marking on _ the 
pattern the re- 
quired size and 
cutting only that 
portion. The piqué 
need extend only 
to the shoulder 
seams and the back portions may be 


isette is suitable for wear with garments 
that open only at the front. Many of 
the season’s gowns are cut with low or 
round neck, and for these a chemisette 
or guimpe may be made. A waist pat- 
tern serves as a model, and on it an 
elaborate pattern may be designed by 
using medallions and connecting them 
with folds or lace braids or insertion; or 
the all-over tucked muslins, bought by 


The 
Walpole 
Traveling 
Case 


Made from 
guaranteed 
rain-proof 
material. 
Black seal 
leather 





1X.—A PIQUE CHEMISETTE. 





VIII.—A DOUBI.LE RUCHE, 


of a two-piece suit 
where one does not 
want to wear a 
complete waist. 
These are made 
with a full-blouse 
front decorated as 
would be a fancy 
shirt - waist, and 
there is the same 
variety of styles 
and materials to 
choose’ from. 
Hand - embroidery 
is the handsomest 
decoration natu- 
rally, and the com- 
bination of sprays 
and_ scollops in 
eyelet work, with 
single blossoms or 
conventional de- 
signs in heavily 
padded solid em- 
broidery, is seen 
on butchers’ linen 
and piqué, while 
tiny embroidered 
sprays with lace 


insets decorate batiste and fine lawn. 


made from cambric or lawn, as this part The backs are plain and usually made 





X.—A TUCKER FOR A LOW-NECKED GOWN. 


will not show and serves only as a sup- 
port for the collar. This sort of chem- 
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of fine cambric or lawn, no matter 
what material may be used in the front. 
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the yard, may be used. One sees also | 
full waist fronts to wear under the jacket 


| 





Our unique method 
of selling may inter- 
est you. Where no 
dealer sells our 











| Shipping Co., 9314 Washington St., Chicago 


finish. Nickel 
trimmed. 


Send us your dealer's 


name with $1.50 and we 
will deliver one case to you, 
express prepaid. If you 
don’t think it’s 


The lightest case 
for its strength 


The strongest case 
for its weight 

The neatest case 
for its price 


Send it back and we will 
return your money. 
Women’s size, 22x12x5% 
Children’s elze, 18 x 10 x Sly 
Order direct of the makers, stating 
elze desired and denler’s name. 4 


F. W. BIRD 2 SON *S*'"" East Walpole, Mass. 


IS 
YOUR HEAD 
TURNING OUT 


Dollars? 


Here's your chance for convert- 
ing your brain into a money mine 
by extracting a clever story. 7/e 
Riack Cat will pay $10,600 cash, 
in sums of $100 to $1,500, for origi- 
nal short stories. Name or fame 
of writer counts for nothing with 
us. No story will be considered 
unless submitted exactly accord- 
ing to the conditions printed in 
The Black Cat—of newsdealers 
5 cents—or of us. If, after reading 
our offer, you feel sure that your 
life doesn't contain a tale worth 
telling, we will pay you $10 if you 
will send one of the story coupons 
publishedin 7Ae¢ A&lacé Cat from 
June to October to some friend who 
will write a prize-winning story. 


The Shortstory Publishing Co. 
Fort Hill Building, Boston, Mass. 





Turns down like gas. Fits your 

fixtures the same as a common 
electric bulb. Low cost. Sold by 
all dealers or direct from factory. 
Name HYLO in every bulb. In- 
sist on the genuine, Send stamp 
for ‘**‘ How to Read Your Meter.’ 


The Phelps Co., 40 State St., Detroit, Mich. 








pianos we selldirect; 
practically bring our large Boston establishment, Factory 
and Warerooms to your door. We will quote you our 
lowest prices, explain our Easy rey System, as available 
in the most remote village in the United States as if you 
lived in Boston or New York. More than this, if our 
careful selection of a piano fails to please you, in other 
words, if you don’t want it after seeing and trying it, it 
returns to us and we pay railroad freights both ways. e 
solicit correspondence. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 


101 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING INVITATIONS 


and Announcements printed and Bngesree. Up-to-date 
styles. Finest work and material. 100 Stylish Visitin 

Cards 75 cts. Samples and valuable booklet, ‘Wedding Etiquette,”’ 

FREE. J.W.COCKRUM, 526 Main Street, Oakland City, Ind. 

on household 

Reduced Rates 0” hoechet 
from Colorado, California, Washington i) ream 
and Oregon. Write Bekin'’s Honsehold a 
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Prices 


We ship direct to the user 
= ~ from our own fac- 
tory on 


Approval 


ae you all aw “= 
, middiemen’s profhts. e 
a apse cask _ * pay the anes and guar- 
antee satisfaction under $20,000 bond. 


Kalamazoo 


Stoves and Ranges 


both steel and cast iron ; new patterns, large, square 
ovens, rant fire backs. Shipped blacked and 
polished ready for use. If not satisfactory in every 
way, send it back and we refund every cent paid us. 
We are actual manufacturers, not simply foes 
the only manufacturers of stoves in the world selling 
exclusively to the user direct. Send 
ostal for approval offer and cata- ma 
ogue No. 115 fi. 
KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Mirs. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
We fit ali our ranges and cook stoves 


with our patent oven thermomeler 
which makes baking easy. 
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CONSAPICO 


over the spring prevents tearing the 
cloth. The point fastens on either side, 
but can’t slip through to stick you. 
Be on guard for safety-pin perfection. 


See that the card bears the name of 


CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN CO. 


BOX 16, BLOOMFIELD, N., J. 





Squabs are raised in one month, bring 47g 
Prices. Eager market. Astonishing profits. 
Easy for women and invalids. Use your 
spare time profitably. Small space and capi- 
tal. Hereis something worth looking into. 
Facts given in our FREE BOOK, “ How 
to Make Money With Squabs.” 


PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO. 
289 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 


















Send lock of hair from near the root, and we rill send 4 
ro oz. 22 Inch beautiful human balr switch to match. @ 

If pleased with it, send $1.50 in ten daya, or sell : 
three switches and receive yours free. Ciray and white 
a little more. Otber hair goods of all colors and kinde 
at proportionate prices. [lustrated Catalog Free 
IMPERIAL HAIR EMPORIUM 


Hamilton Bidg., BE. 125th Se, 


ae ’ Oh 1—Rim Strainer : 
a Agent's Outfit Free ! fits any pan. 


= Agents make 3 to 5 dollars per day. Large 
a catalogue new goods free. 
Richardson Mfg. Co., Dept. 8, Bath, N.Y. 


SEEDS AND ROOTS. 
Prices low. 50 cent book on 
Culture and Profits of Gin- 
seng FREE. 


Send for it. 
D. BRANDT, Box 509, BREMEN, OHIO 






AN OLD-TIME RETICULE 


IN MELON SEED AND BEAD WORK 


a duplicate of a reticule made in 
1850. The odd feature is the com- 
bination of melon seeds and steel beads. 


. ‘HE bag illustrated at figure 1 is 



























Select large, 


possible. 


Begin by. stringing eightcen 


seeds together, passing 
the needle through the 
points of the seeds, and tie 
the thread in a firm knot, 
cutting off the loose end. 

Second row: Run the 


needle through the round 


part of one seed of the 
first row and_ string 
through the points of 
two seeds, then through 
the round part of the 
second seed of the first 
row; then slip on one 
steel bead and repeat to 
end of row. 


Third TOW < Seeds are 


(Strung in the same way 


as in the second row, 
766 


plump-looking 
seeds of the cantaloup or musk- 
melon and wash them thoroughly. 
Spread them out to dry on a flat 
surface, turning them frequently. 
Four bunches of steel beads will 
be required, size No.9. String the 
seeds and beads on linen thread, 


using as fine a crewel needle as 


but three steel beads are strung each 
side of the seed stripes. 

Continue stringing seeds in the same 
manner as in the second row, with an 


increase of two beads to each row, until 
there are thirteen rows. The thirteenth 
row should have twenty-five beads be- 


tween each seed stripe. 


This ends the 


striped pattern. 


beads, 


Fourteenth row: String thirteen beads, 
then the points of six seeds, thir- 
teen beads, then through two 
seeds and repeat to end. 

Fifteenth row: String thirteen 
six seeds, thirteen more 
beads; put the needle through the 
round top of six seeds and repeat 
to the end of the row. 
teenth row is to be the same as the 
fifteenth, and this ends the dia- 
mond pattern. 

For the lining, take a piece of 
straight silk the size of the bead- 
work around the top. Stitch a 
three-inch hem and a casing to 
suit the width of the ribbon used 
for strings. 


The six- 


It is preferable to 

















ILI.—CHATELAINE BAG. 


I1.— BOTTOM OF RETICULE. 


use a soft silk for lining, 
so that it may be gath- 
ered into the bottom to 
fit closely. A bunch of. 
beads forms the tassel 
at the bottom. 

The chatelaine bag 
in the third illustration 
shows a slight variation 
of the design used on 
the reticule. The foun- 
dation 1s made of cro- 
cheted silk, and the bag 
is mounted on a silver 
frame. Many variations 
of the designs shown may 
lhe made by combining 
different colored beads 
with the seeds. 


The Delineator 


WASHING FANCY-WORK 


HE washing of fancy-work is some- 
thing to which every woman should 
give her personal attention if pos- 


sible, since the labor of many hours may. 


be ruined in a few minutes by a careless 
servant. 

Put about half a pint of bran into: the 
same amount of cold water and boil it 
for half an hour. Strain the bran water 
and then add to it another half pint of 
boiling water. Use this mixture in place 
of soap jelly and wash the fancy-work in 
moderately hot water, just as you would 
soft woollen goods, being careful not to 
rub it or to wring or twist it, but squeeze 
it softly with the hands. After the first 
washing, soap may be used instead of 
bran. 

The rinsing water should be ready be- 
fore one begins to wash the pieces of 
fancy-work, as the process must be com- 
pleted as quickly as possible. If there 
is a variety of colors in the piece put 
both salt and vinegar in the rinsing 
water, in the proportion of a dessert- 
spoonful to a quart of water. For reds 
and pinks salt alone will be sufficient, 
but vinegar is especially necessary in the 
case of violets or other purple flowers. 

Fancy-work should be dried as quick- 
ly as possible, with the thickest part 
nearest the fire, and ironed on the wrong 
side when nearly dry. If, through over- 
sight, one waits till it is quite dry, place 
a damp white cloth between the fancy- 
work and the iron or there will not be 
a good surface. The iron should not 
be extremely hot, as the heat has a 
tendency to fade and change delicate 
tints. 

Anything that is edged with fringe 
needs to have the fringe quite wet so 
that it may be shaken out nicely against 
the edge of a clean table before ironing; 
it often needs wetting and shaking out 
two or three times to be nice and even. 
In starching fringed doilies the fringe 
should be gathered up in the hand and 
not dipped in the starch with the rest of 
the doily, as starch is likely to mat fringe 
badly. 

Some prefer to iron fancy-work as it 
is washed without drying it at all; this 
method makes it stiffer than it would 
otherwise be. An old table napkin or 
large gentleman’s handkerchief should 
be placed between the hot iron and the 
fancy-work, both to prevent the iron 
from sticking and to keep the piece of 
work perfectly clean. After the super- 
fluous moisture has been absorbed, iron 
as usual on the wrong side. 

If fancy-work has become very dirty 
a little borax may be used in the wash- 
ing, though it is better not to use it 
unless unavoidable, especially with deli- 
cate blucs and greens. 

To fix the color permanently in the 
pretty shade of pale-blue linen so much 
used, embroidered in white, for laundry 
bags, soak for a few hours before wash- 
ing, in a gallon of water into which an 
ounce of sugar of lead has been dissolved. 


CONSTANCE FULLER MCINTYRE. 
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Spiro Powner 


Destroys the Odor of Perspiration 
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T RELIEVES Midsummer Misery and does what 

no other toilet preparation will do. It positively 
destroys the odor of perspiration on body, feet, dress 
shields and clothing, No matter how hot the weather, 
or how hot may be the room you enter, it keeps 
you cool:and gives an unequalled sense of personal 
cleanliness and comfort. When dusted under the arms 


after the bath and dusted on the garments when 
making a change, it PREVENTS all bodily odors. 


Soap and water make the body clean, but they fail to reach the 
perspiration that continues to come ae the well-washed glands, 
and the result is that the perspiration odors pass into the atmos- 
phere unless destroyed or prevented by SPIRO POWDER. 
Think what this means to you personally, and you will agree 
with us that no one should be without SPIRO POWDER. It 
also relieves chafing and Prickly Heat, and cools Tired, Tender, 
Burning feet. Its effect is immediate and lasting. Nothing else 
will do this. Spiro Powder is guaranteed to doit. Please try it. 


e D . 1 dad Noti 
Price 25c. Dore eee ee hose 


FREE SAMPLE 


for the name of your druggist 


If your druggist hasn’t Spiro Powder on hand send his name to us and we will mail you FREE sam- 
ple package containing enough to prove our claims; also a beautiful Souvenir post card of Niagara 
Falls and a copy of our booklet ‘* Use of Spiro.’’? This booklet should be read by everybody. 


SPIRO POWDER COMPANY, 65 Main St., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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Picturesque 
Cottages 


That fit their surroundings and 


your purse. Every stick and 
ie stone rightly placed. Send for 
Mie our big book of 150 designs for 
i 25 cents silver. Choose the 


general plan and we will modify 


it to suit you. You only build 
once. Build night. Sead for 
book to-day. Enclose 6 cents 


for postage, if you please. 


J.H. DAVERMAN & SON 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
210 Smith Block 
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REPRESENTATIVES 
WANTED 


in Eastern cities and towns 
to secure subscriptions for 


THE CALIFORNIA MAGAZINE 


SUNSET 


$1.00 per years SOc. per copy 


Published by Passenger Department of the Soathern 
Pacific Company, San Francisco, Caltfornia. 


IT PORTRAYS IN SIMPLE WORDS AND 
BEAUTIFUL PICTURES. EVERYTHING 
ABOUT CALIFORNIA AND THE WEST. 


Our successful workers make from $30 to $50 per 
week. You can right at home and do as well. 
Let us tell you how. r Write to-day sending references. 


SUNSET MAGAZINE 
Circulation Dept. D-4 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal. 


| miay STOCKINGS 


FOR WOMEN, BOYS AND GIRLS 
Something Good. 


Button at waist. 









No Supporters. 


ORDER OF YOUR DEA LER 
or from us postpaid when not on sale. 
tor circulars. 

THE FAY STOCKING CO.,, 










Watson’ 


* Ant-Sugar 










Postpaid for 
= aes drives away ants. 
gists PLEASANT and HARMLESS to USE 





THE BRISTOL DRUG CO., 6 High Street, Ansonia, Conn. 
















The IDEAL Stocking for 


comfort, durability ,economy and hears. 
Summer and winter weights. Never wrinkle 

come down. Fit fine, feel mn Once worn 
alway used. Fully guaranteed. TRY THEM. 


Write 


85 B Street, Elyria, Ohlo. 


FASHIONS FOR 


T IS said there are no more old la- 
dies; certainly there are but few like 
the conventional old lady of a gen- 

eration ago, who, after she had reached 
her sixtieth year, was always gowned in 


black, usually bombazine, made in the . 


most simple fashion without a thought 
of conforming to new and modish ideas. 





WRAPPER 7323. 


The woman of fifty or sixty years to-day 
is quite as youthful in appearance as 
was her mother at the age of forty. 

If possible, the materials for the 
woman who has passed seventy years 
should be rich and handsome. Plain, 
smooth cloths and silks are preferable to 
figured fabrics. Veilings and similar 
soft, pliable materials suggest charming 
gowns, the skirts of which should be 
made long and flowing. 

Coat-and-skirt costumes are in good 
taste for elderly women, but care should 
be taken to shape the coat properly. It 
should never be tight-fitting, and the 
fronts should be straight and semi-fitted 
or left loose. 

White, pale gray and even heliotrope, 
may be combined with black in dressy 
gowns. Gun-metal and a deep, rich 
purple—almost a prune—are colors that 
are especially becoming to women whose 
hair has turned silver gray. A gown of 
either of these shades, with white fac- 
ings, or a white lace jabot to give a soft, 
full line in front, would be in excellent 
taste. Veiling or voile are pretty fabrics 
for street gowns, while crépe de Chine 
is the best material for the middle-aged 
or elderly woman to adopt. Black er¢pe 
de Chine will be found most useful in 
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TEA-GOWN 7432. 


OLDER WOMEN 


the elderly woman’s outfit, as it lends 
itself to a variety of purposes. 

Taffeta and louisine of soft quality, 
and the India and foulard silks, suggest 
attractive dresses for Summer. Nun’s- 
veiling is an inexpensive material for 
both street and house gowns; for the 
latter, soft gray, cream white, or even 
certain shades of mauve are to be 
preferred to black. Black, white 
and gray pongee may be suitably 
used for elderly ladies’ gowns; the 
coolness of this material, and its 
ability to shed dust, make it ad- 
mirable for Summer wear. Wraps 
of pongee, taffeta or  silk-lined 
voile, in black or a steel gray, will 
be found to be a most serviceable 
addition to the Summer outfit. 

The following suggestions and 
illustrations will prove of service 
to those who are replenishing 
their wardrobes: 

7323—This negligée, fashioned 
of a soft silk or woollen, or even 
a sheer Summer fabric, will prove 
a comfort to an elderly lady. 
White, pale gray or lilac is pre- 
ferred to all black for these in- 
door garments. The pattern costs 
20 cents. 

7432—A more elaborate house 
gown is shown at this illustration. 
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WAIST 7402: SKIRT 7709. 


It may be shirred or gathered to the 
yoke, and the sleeves may be draped, or 
in full length, and the flounce at the 
bottom of the gown may be shirred or 
gathered at the top, or may be omitted 
altogether. Lace or embroidery offers 
pretty trimming suggestions for this tea- 
gown, the pattern of which costs 25 cts. 


The Delineator 


7402, 7709—This dressy toilette is 
made of voile, with Chantilly lace for 
trimming. The waist is tucked, and the 
fronts open over a vest. Deep cuffs 





COSTUME 7433. 


characterize the sleeves, which are 
tucked at the top. The pattern costs 
20 cents, and that of the skirt 25 cents. 





COAT 7043; SKIRT 7504. 


The ‘'1830”’ suggestion in the skirt will 
be very becoming to elderly women of 
tall, slight figures. It consists of a 
seven-gored outside skirt that may be 
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agrees with the tenderest skin. Special 
antiseptic qualities, so. valuable in 
preventing eruptions, cleanse and 
refine, but do not hurt the delicate 
texture. Complexions that know 
its everyday use are clear and 
smooth. Zhe skin soap. 


Twenty-five cents everywhere. 


Woodbury’s Facial Cream 
for a sun-burned skin 
Write for beauty booklet (FREE) or 
send 10c. in stamps for handsome bro- 
chure, 32 pages, 9x12 inches, containing 
large photographic portraits of leading 
actresses and actors. 
THE ANDREW JERGENS CO. 
Sole Owners, Cincinnati, O. 





It’s Ruined! 


But it could have been saved by COOLENE 
—A Physician's Prescription for excessive per- 
spiration. COOLENE is a medicinal toilet 
preparation which gently acts on the pores 
and glands reducing the flow of perspiration 
toacomfortable minimum. Although with- 
out detectable aroma of its own after being 
applied to the parts affected, 


Coctlene, 


immediately eliminates all offensive odor 
making the skin cool and sweet. As neces- 
sary as soap and water. COOLENE 
should be on every toilet table. If your 
druggist does not handle COOLENE 

send 50c. for full size bottle, in plain 

wrapper, postage prepaid. 


FREE Write for free copy of the COOLENE 


booklet, that explains the unhealthy 
condition of the skin that causes excessive perspira- 
tion and tells how to cure it. 


COOLENE CO., 516 Washington Arcade, Detroit, Mich. 


HIS GUIDE contains nearly 5,000 pic- 
tures of present-day garments for every, 
imaginable need of men, women, children and 
infants. This guide costs 10c. It is for sale 
over the counter by every Butterick agent, or 


A Guide 
in 


Dress- 
Making 


it can be secured by mail for 20c. The name of 
this guide is the Metropolitan Catalogue. Ask 


for it. Take no other. It has no substitute. 


The Butterick Publishing Co., Ltd., Butterick Building, New York 
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DINNER SET 
GIVEN 


This dinner service is made of the highest grade of vitreous 
porcelain, and has the appearance of genuine china in 
richness of color and artistic embossed design. Beautifully 
decorated in French decalcomania, natural pinks and violets 
and with gold. Flowers are in dainty shades of celeste, 
violet and heliotrope on a background of green foliage. 
We give this Dinner Set usually sold for $10 as a premium 
with the $10 assortment of goods shown below—for $10. 


Combination No. 9 
50 cakes Walker's Soap, Rooster Brand. . Ea. 5c. $2.50 




















20 ‘* Walker's Floating Wax Soap..... 5c. 1.00 
1 “ Refined Pine Tar Soap........ 18c. 15 
1 carton, 3 cakes, Oatmeal Soap ....... 25c. .25 
1 « -n Magnolia Soap. ...... 40c. .40 
10 packages Ammoniated Borax Soap Powder 10c. 1.00 
10 ae Common Sense Scouring Powder 10c. 1.00 
l carton Perfection Bag Blue... ... 2... 6c. .05 
lcan Baking Powder ..........-. 25c. .25 
1 ** Qld Gov't Java Coffee,3 Ibs... .... 1.00 1.00 
1 ** Formosa Oolong Tea,llb........ 80c. .80 
1 bottle Extract Vanilla ...... 25c. .25 
1, f ee oe LI oe Tee Pe 5c. .26 
] package Sachet Powder, Violet. ...... * 10c.  .10 
1 tablet Cream Shaving Soap. ........ 0c, 10 
1 bottle Antiseptic Tooth Powder. ...... 25c. .25 
lcan Borated and Perfumed Talcum Powder 15c. .15 
lL bottle Violet Perfume ........02:: 50c. .50 
MOlge me Wee as SF 30 85. fae Breed Sr adi S ae 








You Get All for $10 


Or you can send for our Hook Q, choose your premium 
from over 200 and make your own selection of goods to the 


necessary amount. Book Q 


tells all about the Walker plan by which we sell direct to 
the consumer and give the usual dealers’ profits to the con- 
sumer in the form of a valuable premium; describes and 
illustrates all our goods and premiums, tells how to form a 
Walker Club, etc. Send for it to-day. 


W.& H.WALKER (Founded 1887), Pittsburg, Pa. 













New Homes in the West 


Almost a half million acres of the fertile and well-watered 
lands of the Rosebud Indian Reservation, in South 
Dakota, will be thrown open to settlement by the Govern- 
ment in July. These lands are best reached by the 
Chicago & North-Western Railway’s direct through lines 
from Chicago to Bonestecl, S. D. All agents sell tickets 


via this line. Special low rates. 

Send fora copy of pamphlet giving full information as to dates of 
opening and how to secure 160 acres of land at nominal cost, with 
full description of the soll, climate, timber and mineral resources, 
towns, schools and churches, opportunities for business openings, 
railway rates, etc., free on application. 


W. B. KNISKERN, Passenger Traffic Manager, CHIOAGO, ILL. 


DWIGGINS 
Lifetime Quality 









l) Best of wood fences 

) Woven throughout of 
double galvanized 
: Steel wire; unchanged 
P 





" by climatic extremes; 
never loses its poise and trimness. Designs show unusual 
taste. For decorative and serviceable satisfaction get ‘'‘ Dwiggins 
Fence."* Catalogue FREE. All styles, 10 cents to 50 cents a foot. 


Dwiggins Wire Fence Co., 23 Dwiggins Ave., Anderson, Ind, 


THE DAISY FLY KILLER fiiscentontscccshoae 





—in dining-room, sleep- 
iny-room and all places 
where flies are trouble- 
some. Clean, neat and 
will not soflorinjureany- 
thing. Try them onceand 
) you will never be without 
them. Ifnot kept by deal- 
ers, sent prepaid for 20c. 


HAROLD SOMERS 
149 DeKalb Avenue 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





FASHIONS FOR OLDER WOMEN 
( Continued ) 


tucked, shirred, or gathered at the top, 
and “‘nun’’ tucks of graduated depths 
are at the lower edge. 

7433—This smart two-piece costume 
is particularly adapted to the develop- 
ment of light-weight cloth, cheviot or 
voile, though taffeta or pongee may also 
be appropriately used. It consists of 
an Eton jacket that may have a notched 
collar or a shawl-collar facing and flow- 
ing or bishop sleeves, and a nine-gored 
skirt with a side-plait in the lower part 
of each side-seam, and an inverted box- 
plait at the back. Machine-stitching, 
silk bands or braid would add an effect- 
ive note to this costume, if too great 
severity is not desired. The price of the 
pattern is 25 cents. 

7043, 7504— The skirt and coat of this 
street toilette may be made of the same 
or of contrasting material. There is 
good style in the lines of the coat, which 
has a_half- 
fitting back 
and loose 
fronts. A 
stole collar 
and a cape 
are accessor- 
ies that may 
be omitted 
if prefer- 
red, and the 
sleeves may 
be plain or 
in fancy pa- 
goda_ style. 
Each of the 
nine gores of 
the skirt 
forms a box- 
plait, the 
folds being 
stitched to 
flounce or 
any desired 
depth. The 
coat and the 
skirt pattern 
each cost 20 
cents. 

7339, 7483 
—Even el- 
derly ladies 
may wear 
shirt-waist 
and skirt 
when the harmony of color is carried out. 
The skirt shown as a part of this toilette 
is equally adapted to the development 
of silk and wash fabrics. <A fancy epau- 
lette stole and darted bishop sleeves are 
the features of the shirt-waist, which 
costs 20 cents. The seven-gored skirt 
has two plaits at each seam stitched to 
deep yoke or shorter depth. The pat- 
tern costs 20 cents. 

7730—This tucked shirt-waist cos- 
tume may be made of cither soft Sum- 
mer silk or wash goods. The  shirt- 
waist is tucked, and the bishop sleeves 
may be tucked or gathered into band or 
overlapping cuffs. The five-gored skirt 
may be tucked to any desired yoke or 
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SHIRT-WAIST 7339 ; SKIRT 7483. 


flounce depth. The price of the pattern 
is 25 cents. 

7516, 7739—Both silk and veiling are 
suitable materials for making this street 






















toilette, 
the jack- 
et pat- 
tern and 
the skirt 
pattern 
of which 
each will 
cost 20 
cents. The 
blouse 
jacket may be made with or without a 
peplum, and the postilicn and shawl col- 
lar may be omitted. A dainty finish can 
be given the sleeves by a lingerie frill. 
The skirt is a seven-gored mode with 
three graduated tuck plaits at each seam. 


The Delineator 
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BLOUSE JACKET 7516; 
SKIRT 7739. 


A NEW BISHOP NIGHT-GOWN, AND A CORSET 
COVER AND UNDERSKIRT IN ONE 


7790—Ladies’ Bishop Night-Gown or 
Lounging Robe—This design is suitable 





7790—Lapies’ BisHop NIGHT-GOWN OR LOUNGING ROBE, 
WITH HIGH OR DUTCH ROUND OR SQUARE NECK AND 
FULL-LENGTH OR ELBOW BISHOP SLEEVES. 


for either a night-gown or lounging robe 
and is shown in figured material as 


wellasincambric with 
bands of ribbon run 
beading for decora- 
tion. The garment 
is of the bishop order 
with shoulder and un- 
derarm seams, the 
fulness at the top of 
the front and back 
being controlled by 
gathers. The neck 
may be high or cut 
out in Dutch round 
or square outline, and 
a hem finishes the 
lower edge. Bands 
complete the bishop 
sleeves, in full or el- 
bow length, and the 
closing is made toa 
convenient depth. 

Nainsook, India 
linon, mazalea, long 
cloth and flannelette 
are excellent selec- 
tions. 

Pattern 7790 is in 
4 sizes from 32 to 44 
inches bust measure. 
For 36 inches bust, it 
calls for 9 yards of 
material 27 inches 
wide, or 634 yards 


36 inches wide, each with 1% yard 
of beading for bands. 


Ae 


7797—Ladies’ Corset Cover and Un- 
derskirt in One—Paris muslin was se- 
lected for making the garment here pic- 
tured, and tucks and lace provided the 
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7797—LaADIES' RCoREEe COVER AND 
UNDERSKIRT IN ONE, WITH HIGH, 
JYUTCH ROUND OR V NECK, OR Low 
ROUND OR SQUARE NECK, WITH 
OR WITHOUT THE SHIELD SLEEVES. 


Pattern 
7797 is in 7 
sizes from 34 
to 46 inches 
bust measure. 
For the me- 
dium size, 


Price, 15 cents. 


trimming. Snug adjustment is given by 
back, side-back and under-arm gores and 


a dart-fitted front, the two 
first named supporting a 
gathered skirt section. 
Provision is made for high, 
Dutch round or V_ neck 
as well as for a low round 
or square outline, and the 
closing is made at the 
front with buttons. Shield 
sleeves are supplied, but 
the sleeveless garment, 


with edging and beading finishing the 
armhole, is recommended for Summer. 


ae 
¥ 


it needs 4 yards of ma- 
terial 36 inches wide. 


Price, 20 cents. 
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The Miseries of Carpet Laying are 
Things of the Past for Users of 
the new Double-Headed Tacks 





Easy to drive, easy to draw, 

Always ready for hammer or claw, 
Don't lose their heads like other tacks, 
No torn carpets or aching backs. 


It is the most important little invention of 


recent years. No more holes in carpets nor 
bruising of fingers. A five-year old child can 
draw this tack with ease. Heads never break 
off. No digging into the carpet to find the 
head. Saves Tacks, Time, Temper and Car- 
Pe Made of best Swedes Iron and can be 

over and over. They cost no more than 
ordinary tacks. Ask 
on getting them. Fully patented. There is 
no substitute. Packawes be .and 10e. Of your 
dealer, or send 5e. and iealer's name for 
sample package. 

PRITCHARD MFG. CO. 

Novelty Makers to the American People 

205 Main Street, West, Rochester, N. Y. 


es 


our dealer and insist 


+ — +0 


Is the most popular fabric in the market for 
Ladies’ Petticoats and Waistsand Children’s 
Dresses, as it is soft and beautiful like the 
finest French flannel, and very durable. 

We make ‘FLA A" ina large variety 
of shades and beautiful patterns, all woven 
in fast colors. 


Only costs 10 cents a yard 


If your dealer does not keep it, send us his 
name, and we will mail you samples free of 
charge, and inform you where to get it. 


FLANOLA MANUFACTURING CO. 
- P. 0. Box 3094, BOSTON, MASS. 


The WIRE BALL 


(TRADE-MARE) 


Snap Fastener 


m is the strongest and most satisfac- 
tory snap fastener made. Each 
m part a strong, lasting spring. 
“Di Quickly sewed to the dress and 
® does not cut the thread. Once 
on it never has to be replaced. 
The ordinary strain of dress 
wear cannot unclasp it. It is 


‘*The Shao That Holds’’ 


The trade supplied by Dieck ff, Raffloer & Co,, 364 
lire ikea: New York Price 10 cena per dozen, at your 
lealer’s. If he does not carry them send his name and 

Three Two-Cent Stamps 


en perfect garment fasteners 


for a sample cared of one doz 
\ddress WIRE BALL FASTENER COMPANY 


Dept. B, 74 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. 


ABSOLUTELY FREE 


Half dozen shell Hair Pins and our 1904 illustrated catalog 
x Human Hair 

,» Fadeless a 
Switches €¢@ 


on approval 
Transforma- 
tions 
a lapte 1 for 
Natural Wave werling gray 
Por OT ae ind strea ked 
th order hair, $8 


PARISIAN HAIR CO., 





















Dept. D, 162 State St., CHICAGO 


IT COSTS NOTHING TO TRY ota) Sire 


charye, of our Potlet Requisites and Flavoring Extracts. You can 


make a yood income selling them tothe best people. Write atonce to 


THE ABNER ROYCE CO., Station B, Box ‘''63-A,"’ Cleveland, 0. 











James Russell Read 


Raised on 


MELLIN’S FOOD 


We have a sample of Mellin’s Food all 
ready to send you, if you will send us your 
name on a postal card. 


MELLIN’S FOOD CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


FREE TO MOTHERS 


Send us the name of 
a dealer who does 
not keep the 


MINNEAPOLIS 


66 N” 
WAIST 


and we will send you 
free one of our 25 
eent ““M” Waists if 
you enclose 6c. for 
postage. Give age of 
child. Save children's 
health and figures by 
suspending clothes 





ée 
Minneapolis “M’’ Waist 
showing how hose supporters are attached. 
To fasten. Slip the point of the safety from the shoulders— 
pin at the top of the Huse Supporters the ‘'M'’ Walst does 
through the hollow tube at the bottom of this and never loses 
this attachment. A perfect arrangement. its shape. 


® 
Minneapolis Knitting Works, Dept. B, Minneapolis, Mina. 


Waterproof 


PANTS 


(TRADE MARK) 


FOR BABY 


Made of Stork Sheeting—rubberless waterproof fabric—light 
as linen — easily washable — button on neatly over diaper — 
keep baby’s dresses dry and sweet. 50 cents per pair. 


Stork Catch-All Bib ccm ft 3 food from selling 


Bend for booklet and ssmplea of fal.ric. Goods at dry gooda stores or by mall, 
poetpald, from us. Hospital Sheeting Co., Dept. 4, Boston, Mass. 


The Goody-Go-Easy 


A Novel and Practical 
Entertainer for Children 
Used in and out of doors. Finished 
in hand-filled golden ¢« peat or p ainte I 





have exercise. 
Write for our handsome folder. 
AMERICAN MFG. CO. 
$203 Kenwood Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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BY MRS. THEODORE W. BIRNEY, Honorary President of 
The National Congress of Mothers 


NOTE.—Owing to lack of space, the 
month. It is hoped that the importance o 
sion.—ALICE MCL. BIRNEY. 


uestions and answers are necessarily omitted this 
the subject discussed makes amends for the omis- 


ADOLESCENCE. 






» “HE dictionary defines the gen- 
, ry eral term ‘‘ adolescence "’ as 
“the state of growing, spe- 
<D) cifically youth, or the period 
“\y~ of life between puberty and 
the full development of the 
frame, extending in man from about 
the age of fourteen years to twenty- 
five, and in woman from twelve to 
twenty-one; applied almost exclusively 
to the young of the human race.”’. At 
eight years of age the brain has ac- 
quired almost its adult size and weight, 
health is excellent, activity was never 
greater or more varied, and there is 
abundance of endurance and vitality. 
The child is interested in many things, 
likés to play all manner of games, to 
romp, climb trees, frolic with animals, 
race with the dogs, and to go on excur- 
sions away from home, picnics, etc. It 
is singularly fearless as to physical dan- 
ger in sport, and the spectacle is familiar 
of children of eight or ten who acquire 
mastery of a bicycle in a few hours, 
without having shown even a moment- 
ary fear; I am referring, of course, to 
the normally healthy child. The per- 
ception is very acute at this age, and 
physically the child seems almost im- 
mune to accident or the results of expo- 
sure as well as blind to much moral evil. 

Dr. G. Stanley Hall, in his remark- 
able book, Adolescence, just published, 
says: ‘“‘The child revels in savagery, 
and if its tribal, predatory, hunting, 
fishing, fighting, roving, idle, playing 
proclivities could be indulged in the 
country, under conditions that now, 
alas, seem hopelessly ideal, they could 
conceivably be organized and directed 
so as to be far more truly humanistic and 
liberal than all that the best school can 
provide.”’ 

Instead of a life in the country our 
complex civilization demands that the 
child shall be placed in school. I am 
rejoiced to see that the consensus of 
medical opinion now names eight as the 
earliest age at which a child should be 
placed in school, and agrees that there 
should be but one session a day; namely, 
a morning one from nine to twelve- 
thirty, or, better still, to twelve, with 
frequent intervals of rest, recreation or 
relaxing, stretching exercises. From 
eight years of age to twelve or fourteen 
the mind is wonderfully plastic, the 
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senses are keen and the power for 
memorizing greater than it will prob- 
ably ever be again. 

Dr. Hall says: ‘' It is the age of ex- 
ternal and mechanical training; musical 
technique, foreign tongues and their 
pronunciation, the manipulation of 
numbers and of geometrical elements, 
and many kinds of skill have now their 
golden hour.’’ The greatest care must 
be exercised, however, that the child’s 
education be not pushed at the ex- 
pense of physical vitality. 

As children come near to puberty 
their physical condition should receive 
the closest attention. Boys grow so 
rapidly at this time that they are pe- 
culiarly liable to certain diseases, espe- 
cially of the nervous system, and con- 
stant thought should be directed to 
their exercise, work, food and rest. 
The chief concern of many mothers 
seems to be to avoid infectious diseases. 
They should give more time to build- 
ing up and maintaining a high standard 
of general health by improving the 
child’s nutrition through proper feeding 
and intelligent care. Definite knowl- 
edge along these lines is of far greater 
value to the individual, and to the race, 
than the majority of branches now con- 
sidered so important in the educational 
world. 

There is a great increase in the growth 
of the bones just before and after pu- 
berty; hence the importance of guard- 
ing against any excessive strain or ten- 
sion which may result in various curva- 
tures. Dr. Hall says the muscles should 
be used enough to keep up with the 
bones, but not enough to cause contrac- 
tion, which is a result of undue fatigue, 
for unequal or abnormal contraction 
may warp the bones. High pillows, 
sleeping in one position, ill-adjusted 
seats at school or on the bicycle, tight 
lacing, occupations that strain or con- 
fine the body or require unnatural posi- 
tions, are especially to be avoided. 

Adolescent boys and girls who 
are growing rapidly are occasionally 
ashamed of their height and inclined to 
stoop. The injurious effect of such a 
posture should be explained to them, 
and they should becontinually corrected, 
until the habit is overcome. Chest 
power increases but little from eleven to 
thirteen; there is marked increase from 


The Delineator 


fourteen to sixteen. Children of this | 
=ze are often pressed hard at school, and 
do much studying at home, with the 
consequence that the impulse of chest | 
growth natural at this period is impeded 
and cannot accomplish Nature's pur- 
pose. The lungs cannot thus attain the 
size and elasticity they would under 
favorable conditions. Dr. Hall remarks, 
quoting Key, that where children grow 
slowly owing to hard conditions during 
their earlier years, they may catch up 
later and end their growth with others 
who have been more favored. All who 
have weighed and measured children 
with a view to information on this point, 
have noted a certain elastic tendency, at 
least to resume, if not to complete, in- 
terrupted or delayed growth, somewhat 
as the emaciation of disease is compen- 
sated for by increase of weight or return 
to health. 

Dr. Hall furthersays: ‘‘Retardation 
of growth by poverty is most marked in 
Italy and England and least so in the 
United States.’’ It is universally con- 
ceded that increase of comfort increases 


— 
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stature and weight. Quatelet first From photograph of MOTHER and CHILD, 
. . Raby, 614 months of age. 
demonstrated this by comparing the Fed from birth on the “Allenburys’’ Foods. 


measurements of factory children with 
those of others more favored. Key 


concludes that in nearly all lands ‘* the Ab : constituting 

weak period of development before pu- ya A progressive dietary suited to the developing digestive powers 
berty 1S lengthened for the poorer chil- - : The “Allenburys” The “Allenburys” The “Allenburys” 
dren to their cost : . Milk Food *“* No. 1” Milk Food *“* No. 2” Malted Food “No.8” 
: : . . if For infants from For infants from three For use after six 
At 1S a connor Saying in connection Mee birth to three months to six months of age. pours 2 age I ns 
"Oh, he will outgrow tt." This belie ABM ogc. This Food is Gorm he Ney UNS aN whic, ube 
e Wi outgrow it. 1s belie fh similar in composi- Food with the addition milk foods require 

9 ’ « ’ 

: : : : . . i lk f certai ities o e addition of water 
has a scientific basis, for, again quotin my tion to human milk of certain quantities of the addition ¢ 
Dr. Hall, “Adolescence is th i at and has been found Tae phates, digested farinaccous 

r. a . - Oo escence 1S e age : vi as easy of assimila- ahichasparincaorot es food needing the ad- 
reconstruction, when new determinants - tion. It can therefore to be required, not only einen of fresh cows 
‘ > give = jy tosupplytheincreasing milk in preparing it 

come to the front, and also the point of | be given alternately to supply the increasing milk in preparing it 


with the breast with- butalsotogivea needed vided to meet the still 


out fear of upsetting stimulus to the powers further requirements 
the child. of assimilation. of the childatthisage. 


departure for new lines of development. 

It is the age, too, when, if ever, previous | 

tendencies to abnormality may be over- | 
| 


both b ' dbvt : L” The “Series” is so arranged that each “ Food” affords the maximum 
come, y nature an y treatment. 


amount of nourishment which, at the period for which it is intended, the 


: : 0 organs of the child can with perfect ease digest, and evidence of the value of 
Heredity asserts itself, and the adoles our “System of Infant Feeding” is constantly accumulating, through letters 
cent is apt to reflect characteristic men- received from nearly all ports of the world, not only from parents but also from 
tal states and physical attributes of his | prominent physicians telling of the very gratifying results attending their use 


of the “ Allenburys” Foods, often in cases apparently hopeless and after many 
other artificial foods and modified milk had been tried. 
liberal sample, and pamphlet on ‘“ Infant Feeding and Management” 
sent free upon request. 


parents. I think, however, the word 
heredity should almost be barred from 


| 
the hearing of youth, as it so often forms ! : 
a pretext for ill-doing. The proper Noga falls, The Allen & Hanburys Co., Ltd 


LONDON, ENG. 


training of youth in individual responsi- 
bility and individual effort, under favor- 
able conditions, will conquer heredity 
of evil character, as surely as tendencies 
to physical infirmities may be overcome 
through intelligent hygienic living. 
Swimming is considered an especially 
good exercise, at this period, and cold 
baths in moderation are advisable. As 


much time as possible should be spent 
in the open air Mother and Babe 


There are wonderful changes occur- 





ring in the physical structure at this EXHAUSTIVE ADVICE REGARDING THE CARE OF CHILDREN, THEIR 
time, and the mental state is corre- WEARING APPAREL, DIET, Etc. 

spondingly perturbed. Th Ee noy. = . Valuable suggestions as to the home treatment of their disorders and ailments. 
loses interest in former childish pursuits Various garments required for their comfort, and methods of making fully illus- 
and is attracted by the society and occu- trated and explained. 


pations of adults. They are no longer PRICE, 15 CENTS, POSTAGE PREPAID 


t with ‘‘making believe.”” Th ae 
Se ee a things - THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING COMPANY, Limited 


do and to be. They are fitted with BUTTERICK BUILDING, NEW YORK 
vague yearnings, ambitions, hopes; they 
dream great dreams, long to astonish 
the world with some stupendous deed, 
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Health 


Mrs. J. F. Steel 

in sendiny theahbo 

Dorothy Bryce Steele 

states that Dorothy 

wastritis whe: uit 

that after t 

hopel less a th ire 

scribed ESKAY'S Ft 

it once noted, and 

has been hed sole rie 

mont! when this pi ( 

fe: tly. well and wei rhed 23 pounds 
No other & ane ‘as easi ested 
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and are mystified by the strength and 
variableness of their own emotions. 
They alternate between elation and de- 
pression, egotism and self-depreciation, 
selfishness and unselfishness, bombastic 
courage and a sudden _ inexplicable 
shrinking which is almost cowardice but 
usually springs from a different source. 

The budding conscience which ap- 
peared about the fourth year, and which, 
through its expansion, has led the boy 
to do without protest what his parents, 
his teacher or society required, now feels 
a need for some other guide to conduct, 
some explanation of human life and its 
phenomena. Truly has this period of 
life been designated as a “‘second birth.” 
The earlier years have been filled with 
external objects and physical growth and 
needs, and now the soul seems to spring 


into conscious activity and to assert its 


sovereignty over the mind and heart. 
This is the time for the development of 
altruism, of the ideal, of all that is noble 
and fine and great in human character. 
The mind is marvellously receptive to 
suggestion? the brain quick to perceive, 
the muscles to act. If evil inclinations 
manifest themselves, counteract their 
influence, not by dwelling upon them, 
but by putting something else in their 
place in the form of occupation or 
amusement. Some one has said: ‘‘ We 
grow toward goodness rather by pulling 
ourselves up to it, than by pushing our- 
selves away from evil.” 

Parents and educators should bear 
constantly in mind that with the arrival 
of adolescence there occurs a revolution 
in the child’s life which marks a critical 
epoch, and one which calls for the exer- 
cise of their highest wisdom, patience 
and sympathy. At the first birth and 
while the new and helpless being is be- 
coming adjusted to its environment, 
while it is conscious only of physical 
pleasure or discomfort, it 1s a common 
sight to see parents and even entire 
households lavish time, thought and 
affection on the dear baby, while at the 
second birth, or advent of adolescence, 
when tenderness and loving insight are 
most needed, the boy or girl often ex- 
periences real mental anguish through 
positive neglect, indifference or misun- 
derstanding. It is said that no age is 
so responsive to all the best and wisest 
adult endeavor as the decade between 
fourteen and twenty-four. The awak- 
ened soul seems to join forces, as it were, 
with all the good influences in the en- 
vironment of youth, that 1t may pro- 
gress toward an ever higher develop- 
ment. 

There is no neutral ground, no stand- 
ing still during this period of adoles- 
cence; itis growth, expansion, assimila- 
tion, mental, moral and physical. The 
active mind must be nourished with 
proper ideals or it will assimilate the 
ignoble; the body must have abundant 
exercise or the force which craves ex- 
pression will turn inward and prey upon 
itself, while morbid questionings and 
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conditions will arise which will under- 
mine the constitution ‘and eventually 
lead to disease and premature decay of 
all the faculties. To be kept healthily 
busy amid cheerful surroundings is the 
best antidote to the abnormal mental 
tendencies so prevalent in boys and 
girls of this age. 

Charles H. Morse, head master of the 
Rindge Manual Training School, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., writes: ‘‘From ten years’ 
observation, I have no hesitation in say- 
ing that were I a guardian of a boy with 
Vicious instincts, I should get him at 
work with both hands and mind at once, 
and feel that there are few boys who 
could not be saved by such a training 
as 1s given by our manual training 
schools.”’ 

It is natural that boys and girls 
should enjoy the’ companionship of one 
another, and thisin moderation and under 
proper surveillance they should have. 

The spirit of organization is especially 
strong in adolescent boys. This is 
the opportunity for interesting a boy in 
the civic life of his city, and in the still 
larger organization of national govern- 
ment. Mr. George’s ‘‘Junior Republic ”’ 
and the‘‘School Cities’’ of Mr. Wilson Gill 
testify to the value of this organization 
spirit in the development of character 
in regard to public relations. 

Dr. O'Shea, referring to the religious 
phase of adolescence, says: ‘‘ Adolescent 
religious instruction should relate more 
to action, to doing, than to speculation. 
What the boy particularly should hear 
in the Sunday-school should have refer- 


‘ence mainly to worthy tasks to be under- 


taken in the world, great deeds to be 
done. But, not realizing the nature of the 
adolescent boy, teachers have presented 
religion as the source of peace and rest, 
rather than as the armor with which 
hard battles are to be fought, and in the 
course of events the young man drifts 
away from the Sunday-school because 
there is more 1n the world outside that 
appeals to his love of action, of daring, 
of bravery, and of enterprise.”’ 

According to statistics the majority 
of conversions occur between the ages of 
eight and twenty. This, along with all 
the other facts relating to adolescence, is 
of importance to parents and educators. 
Religious instruction of the right kind 
emphasized in the lives of those who 
impart it, will seldom fail profoundly to 
impress the boy or girl at some period of 
adolescence, and their conversion will 
prove the strongest possible barrier 
against the various temptations wHich 
await them on every side as they go 
through life. 

In a single comparatively brief article 
it is dificult to convey any adequate 
idea even of the magnitude of such a 
subject as adolescence, much less to 
treat it comprehensively. Many vol- 
umes have been written on the subject, 
and to the real student of child-nature 
these are more fascinating than any work 
of fiction could be. 
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HE books on Japan received 
this month are all more or less 
timely. The most important 
one, giving the history and 
story of the people of Japan 
in a nutshell, is Japan, De- 
scribed by Great Writers (Dodd, 

Mead & Co.). Esther Singleton has gath- 
ered together the best that has been 
written upon the Island Empire and 
has put the story into condensed shape 
and chronological order. Every ele- 
ment that goes to make up a country 
and a people has been touched upon, 
and a very comprehensive view of the 
previous and present condition of Japan 
can be gained from this volume, which 
will make an excellent reference and 
text book. 

japan To-Day (J. B. Lippincott Co.), 
by James A. B. Scherer, would have 
been a very useful volume had the 
author confined himself to statements 
and impressions concerning what he 
himself saw. Instead of this, he quotes 
from Edwin Arnold and others who have 
gone before him. Mr. Scherer was at 
one time teacher of English in the gov- 
ernment school at Saga, Japan, and 
therefore had an opportunity to judge of 
the real Japan, now a thing of the past. 

The Stolen Emperor (Dodd, Mead & 
Co.) is a novel by Mrs. Hugh Fraser, 
founded on the manners and customs of 
ancient Japan. The well-known and 
formerly much-practised custom of 
making way with the heir of the throne, 
either by death or by compulsory retire- 
ment to a monastery, has been used by 
Mrs. Fraser as the pivot upon which she 
turns a most entertaining story. The 
scenes are laid in feudal times when 
Japan was preparing her people for 
modern warfare. Those who speak of 
the great advance Japan has made in the 
art of war forget that for centuries she 
has been preparing the soil for the seed 
that has made such rapid growth, that 
the man behind the gun is imbued with 
an unusual patriotism and that the 
Oriental values human life very lightly. 
Incidentally, all this is depicted in the 
story of The Stolen Emperor, while it 
gives a fascinating though sometimes 
weird view of old Japan. 

The Cost (Bobbs, Merrill & Co.) is a 
book that will take strong hold of its 
readers. David Graham Phillips has a 
way of looking at life that charms and 
retains the interest. The cost of a 
mistaken marriage is the motif of the 
story. One need not go to Wall Street 
to find John Dumont’s prototype; he 
ig seen in every walk of life, but when 
he reaches Wall Street he becomes con- 
spicuous because of the wider sweep of 
his horizon and the greater scope of his 
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ability and because Wall Street occupies 
a large place in the public eye. The 
character of John Dumont is well con- 
ceived and logically portrayed. He 
is consistent throughout, his creator 
wisely not allowing him to live to make 
that attempt at reformation which he 
thought he desired, but which he never 
would have attempted. Pauline Gard- 
ner, whom he married, without her 
parents’ knowledge, soon found that the 
keen, speculative John Dumont had no 
glimmering of that quality known as 
honor. Honest according to the law he 
was, but to be honest because it was 
right was not in him. David Graham 
Phillips treats the body politic and social 
with the hand of the skilful surgeon who 
wounds to heal. 

The ordinary reader of fiction takes 
pleasure in following the footsteps of a 
detective who does not disclose the 
secret of the plot too soon. The Dar- 
row Enigma (Dodd, Mead & Co.) is a de- 
tective story that is nearly first-class. 
The plot itself is weak, but some of the 
counterplots make compensation for it 
in their excellence. The reader sees 
after awhile why Mr. Darrow was afraid 
of the revengeful Hindu, but he does not 
see how Mr. Darrow could, with any 
show of reasonableness, have made such 
a will as he left behind him. Melvin L. 
Severy, the author, promises to make a 
capital story-writer. 

He That Eateth Bread with Me 
(McClure, Phillips & Co.) is a strongly 
written book upon the question of di- 
vorce, and as its title-page indicates 
that it is a first novel, Mrs. H. A. Mitch- 
ell Keays would appear to have an un- 
doubted fyture as a writer of fiction. 
The finale is weak, as in all stories 
dealing with such complications as en- 
viron the hero and heroine of this book. 

If you can enjoy such measure of this 
world’s goods as happens to fall to your 
lot after reading Jack London’s The 
People of the Abyss (The Macmillan Co.) 
you may consider yourself fortunate, as 
the picture he draws of the miserable 
East End of London tends to haunt the 
reader. One Summer day in 1902, Jack 
London shed the habiliments of civiliza- 
tion and put on the rags of the slums— 
with this difference that he had a sover- 
eign sewed up in his singlet, which no 
real slum resident ever has. For weeks 
and months he lived, in so far as an out- 
sider may, the life of an East Ender. 
When the burden became too heavy he 
would make an excursion into civilized 
life. Starvation and lack of shelter, 
which are chronic conditions of this dis- 
trict of London, are, he claims, caused 
not by lack of prudence or industry in 
the people themselves, but by misman- 
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REDUCED RATES 
Yellowstone Park 


For the season of 1904 the Northern 
Pacific announces a great reduction in 
rates from Chicago, St. Paul, Duluth and 
other Northwestern points to and through 
Yellowstone Park. These reductions ma- 
terially decrease the expense of the park 
tour, 

New Hotels have been built. Old Faithful 
Inn, modern 1n every respect, constructed 
of logs and boulders, is located near Old 
Faithful geyser and is probably the most 
unique structure of the kindin the country 
and bound to become a favorite. A new 
anc stately hotel on the banks of Yellow 
stone Lake makes this the most repose- 
ful spot in the park. Each of the park 
hotels now has a capacity for 250 guests, 
is electric lighted, steam heated and has 
a good orchestra. 


Season extends from June 1 to September 30 
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agement on the part of political machin- 
ery. He says that the rich must get off 
the back of the poor before the latter can 
help themselves or be helped by others. 
Mr. London considers college settle- 
ments, city missions, charities and works 
of this nature failures for the reason that 
they approach life through a misunder- 
standing of it. 

A double lesson is to be learned from 
Margaret Sherwood’s The Story of King 
Sylvain and Queen Aimée (The Mac- 
millan Co.). The first lesson it teaches 
is that of true love, which is strong 
enough to withstand isolation, poverty, 
and a life of toil and privation; and the 
second lesson is the love of nature. It 
is an idyl worth reading, but the matter- 
of-fact person will be apt to question 
whether the king and queen could have 
done all they did had they not known 
they could return to their own estate 
any time they wished. The decorations 
and illustrations are artistic. 

To the American who has read and 
travelled in Egypt, The Effendi (Little, 
Brown & Co.), will appeal with fascina- 
tion. Those to whom the land of the 
Pharaohs is a vague sort of place fre- 
quently mentioned in the Bible, will re- 
ceive a definite impression from the book. 
The Effendi (Effends is the Egyptian 
equivalent for Mister) deals with the 
heroic death of General Gordon, the cul- 
pable neglect of the English Government 
to send him relief, and the fall of Khar- 
toum. The love story of the New Eng- 
land preacher who lost his heart the 
first time he met the “‘princess’’ of the 
harem, is almost convincing. The au- 
thor, Florence Brooks Whitehouse, clev- 
erly allows the princess to develop a soul 
before she becomes a wife. This was an 
easier matter than it might have proved 
had the ‘‘princess’’ not been, as was dis- 
covered, of mixed American and Greek 


| parentage. 


Sylvia's Husband (D. Appleton & Co.) 
is one of Mrs. Burton Harrison’s clever 
books. It deals with society, showing 
up foibles and weaknesses with a pen 
unsparing but never tipped with gall. 
It is a book that will make good reading 
for a Summer afternoon. 

The scenes of Where the Tide Comes In 
(Little, Brown & Co.) are laid in Norfolk 
and Portsmouth, along those tide-water 
lands that yield such abundance to the 
vegetable farmer. Lucy Meacham 
Thurston has presented a series of inter- 
esting pictures of the Southerner who 
must depend upon the unreliable negro 
for help in working his land and market- 
ing his vegetables. The love story 1s 
well managed, and the book is one that 
holds the readcr's interest. 

The Wood-Carver of Lympus (Little, 
Brown & Co.) is a book delightfully out 
of the usual order. It teaches a broad 
moral lesson, namely, the value of work- 
ing with the hands, which, although not 
stated by the author, is very plainly to 
be drawn from the story. The wood- 
carver is a man of an unusual type, hav- 
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ing a natural love of the beautiful. 
manual dexterity and a strong though 
undeveloped artistic taste. His strug- 
gle and final triumph over Fate and his 
rise to spiritual and intellectual heights 
in spite of the “‘six feet one,’’ of manhood 
chained to a cripple’s chair, will help and 
uplift all who read of him. There is 
nothing sordid or mean about this story 
of M. E. Waller’s, although the author 
deals with the direst poverty. 

A charming little play just suited to 
an amateur evening in a country house 
is I Dine uith My Mother (The Neale 
Publishing Co.). Mrs. Evelyn Clark 
Morgan, President of the League of 
American Pen Women, has translated it 
in an admirable manner from the French 
of Pierre-Henri-Adrien Decourcelle. 

Parents and teachers who wish to fur- 
nish their children with poetry that will 
give them a taste for the best will be de- 
lighted with a volume entitled One 
Thousand Poems for Children (Geo. W. 
Jacobs & Co.). These poems are inten- 
ded for the use of children up to the age 
of fifteen, who are supposed by that time 
to be able to take an interest in verse 
in general. 

Kindly Light (Henry Altemus Co.) is 
a small volume containing two very 
sweet and tender little stories. A 
pathetic picture is that of the lonely, 
homesick old woman, whose mind has 
given way under the grief of losing her 
husband. She has been transplanted to 
her son’s house, where she has food and 
shelter, but no kindly sympathy. Flor- 
ence M. Kingsley, the author, knows 
how to touch the heart. 

A book that will be of especial value 
to nurses and mothers is Food and 
Cookery for the Sick and Convalescent 
(Little, Brown & Co.).. To mention 
that the volume is written by Fannie 
Merritt Farmer is to say that it is ex- 
tremely well done. Mothers of growing 
children cannot afford to be without the 
book, and to delicate people it will prove 
a godsend. 

A Failure (J. B. Lippincott Co.) is 
the title of a volume of short stories by 
Charles Bloomingdale, Jr. One of the 
tales takes up two-thirds of the book. 
It is the story of an ambitious, energetic 
and industrious man who always falls 
just short of achievement, and for this 
he was called a failure by people who 
never noted how he had worked and 
striven—and builded character by the 
working and striving. 

The Dayspring (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
is a curious story that takes the reader 
back to the days of the Commune when 
Paris was in flames and war raging 
fiercely, and the author, Dr. William 
Barry, christens thus the dawn of the 
new liberty. The story has plot enough 
to hold the interest and it is told unusu- 
ally well. 

The young man who reads Conquering 
Success, or Life in Earnest (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) and does not feel inspired 
to follow in the footsieps of the success- 
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ful men who have lived before him, will 
be a dullard, indeed, and apt not to rec- 
ognize success if he meet it face to face. 
William Mathews has written this vol- 
ume of essays in a most fascinating 
style. 

When you are in the mood for some 
delightful verse, read The Voice of A pril- 
Land, and Other Poems (The Macmillan 
Co.). Ella Higginson, the poet and au- 
thor, has a delicate fancy and the capa- 
bility of expressing it in melodious verse. 

The Divine Viston (The Macmillan 
Co.), by A. E., is another volume of 
short poems that will cheer many a 
weary hour. 

A Manual oj Forenstc Quotations (J. 
F. Taylor & Co.) is a volume that will 
prove of great value to all who are inter- 
ested in public speaking. Leon Mead 
and F. Newell Gilbert have gathered to- 
gether illustrative pages from the argu- 
ments of counsel, thus preserving in per- 
manent form speeches and paragraphs 
that would otherwise be lost. 

If you wish to live to a good old age 
and be happy, read The Art of Living 
Long (William F. Butler). This is a 
new and improved English version of 
the treatise of the celebrated Venetian 
centenarian Louis Cornaro. The vol- 
ume also includes essays by Addison, 
Lord Bacon and Sir William Temple. 

A charming gift book is The Flower 
Beauttful (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). 
The author, Clarence Moores Weed, 
feels that there has been too little appre- 
ciation of the beauty of flowers as inte- 
rior decorations. To further interest in 
this and to teach flower arrangement, he 
has embodied in book form the results 
of many years’ study of the use of Amer- 
ican flowers for decorative purposes. 
He has gone, as all who teach this sub- 
ject must do, to the Japanese for the 
first principles of the art. 

What shall We Eat? (The Health 
Culture Co.) is a manual on the food 
question from the standpoint of health, 
strength andeconomy. It contains use- 
ful tables showing the constituent ele- 
ments of various food products, etc. It 
is written by Alfred Andrews. 

Physical Education by Muscular Ex- 
ercise (P. Blakiston’s Son & Co.) is a 
work that should be of great assistance 
to many classes of people. Luther 
Halsey Gulick, M.D., is an authority on 
all sorts of physical exercises, and his 
book is the result of many years’ work 
along these lines in the public schools 
of New York. 

Facts About Peat (Lee & Shepard) is 
a little book written by T. H. Leavitt, in 
which he tells what peat 1s, where it 1s 
found and how it 1s cured, the methods 
by which it can be put into a marketable 
condition, and many other things about 
this substitution for coal. 

Parsijal, or the Legend of the Holy 
Grail (S. C. Glass & Co.) is a small book 
‘that holds a wonderful amount of in- 
formation. Mrs. Helen Rhodes, the 
well-known lecturer on this subject, has 
embodied the substance of the legend in 
such clear, concise language that even 
he who runs may read and understand. 
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A modest little pamphlet entitled Eu- 
rope on $4.00 a Day deserves a better 
setting than it has. It is written by “A 
Rollingstone,’’ beg an account of an 
experimental trip to Europe taken by a 
member of the Rollingstone Club. The 
member was accompanied by his wife; 
the trip lasted seventy-five days, and the 
entire cost was $300 for each. 

Every one will be glad to know that 
the charming Golden Treasury of English 
Songs and Lyrics, contributed to The 
Macmillan Company’s Pocket Classics 
by Francis T. Palgrave, has reached an- 
other edition, and that this little book is 
still flourishing and giving pleasure to 
lovers of choice verse everywhere. 

The Hermit (Lee & Shepard) is an 
old-fashioned love story which shows 
that Charles Clark Munn knows the 
ways of a country village well. 

The New Thought Simplified (Lee & 
Shepard) is a volume of Henry Woods’, 
telling how to gain harmony and health. 
The author states that he has endeav- 
ored to give a plain rehearsal of the 
foundation principles of the New 
Thought, bereft of that mannerism 
which is felt to be a great objection to 
many beginners. 

New Fortunes (A. S. Barnes & Co.) is 
a story that will please the juveniles 
everywhere. Mabel Earle tells with 


extraordinary cleverness Mollie’s ex- | 
perience in making a home in Boulder | 


Gulch. 

All who are interested in nature stud- 
ies will welcome a volume entitled Hab- 
ats of California Plants (Educational 
Pub. Co.). Katherine Chandler has 
written it in a charmingly unconven- 
tional manner. 

If you want a capital book on the 
politics of the day read The Foe of Com- 
promise and Other Essays (The Mac- 
millan Co.), by William Garrott Brown. 

William Stearns Davis is so steeped in 
medieval lore that one would be disap- 
pointed to take up a book of his that 
had no ancient flavor. The Saint of the 
Dragon’s Dale (The Macmillan Co.) is 
no exception to the rule, and is a delight- 
fully fantastic tale. 

It was a clever idea of Rudyard Kip- 
ling’s or of his publishers’ (Doubleday, 
Page & Co.) to issue an edition of The 
Light That Failed as the story was origi- 
nally conceived by the author, with 
scenes from the dramatic version ren- 
dered by Mr. Forbes Robertson and his 
wife, Gertrude Elliott. 

If you wish to know all about the 
Louisiana Territory, its purchase, its 
history and the methods of constructing 
a World’s Fair city, read Out of a Fleur 
de Lis (W. A. Wilde Co.). 
Wetmore has had unusual opportuni- 
ties for gathering the material necessary 
for this book, which has the official en- 
dorsement of the Exposition authorities. 

Rips and Raps (F. A. Stokes Co.) is a 
small volume by L. de V. Matthewman, 


author of that amusing book, ‘' Crank- | 


isms,’’ and written in the same sprightly 
style. The pictures, which admirably 
illustrate the text, are by T. Fleming. 


LAURA B. STARR. 
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How often do you hear a piano 

that—like the Packard—is brilliant 

yet full of feeling? The tone of 
the 


Little Grand 


reveals surprising beauty. The 

music of a fine concert grand 

encased small enough for the 
average home. 


| + Catalogues and full information on request. 
Our special offer makes it prac- 
ticable for you to own a Packard. 
The PacKard Company 
Dept. C, Fort Wayne, Ind. 





DELIGHTS 
ALL USERS 


Gives a beautiful finish J 


to floors and _ interior r | 
wood we rk whether pre 
viously painted or not. 
Will not scratch, 
or show heel marks. 
Send 25 cents to pay 
m express charges, and 
we will deliver to your 
address a good Brush 
and a Can of Rogers 
f Stainfloor Finish 
(Light Oak, Dark Oak, 
Mahogany, Walnut, 
Cherry or Transparent), 
enough for twenty 
square feet, two coats, 


FRE K. 


DETROIT WT a 71) TE TTS 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
sete Paints, Varnishes and Enameis|| 
Sh ditt abi cts] 


Sent postpaid on ee 
ter »v it he ; abs 
lest quality and 


| in HUMAN HAIR 
| ely per 
t rnat hany 
| ry } i special 
2 o.. cae $1. 50. Sa: 24 in., 

5. 22-in. natural wavy switch, $2. 90. 

| > Natural curly pompadour, $2.50. 
: Ser war e of your halr and state sige We will 


: i my ir} 
send prepaid. If you are perfectly satisfied send us 
the price. If not, return the goods 


Ou atalorue, beautif y lllustrated—PFree, 
PARIS FASHION COMPANY 
Dept. 28, 182 State Street, Chicago 





et 
Great Caper tunities 
offered. ex- 
plaining st the 
Ginseng ae 
free. Send for it. 


F. B. MILLS, Box 291, Bose Hill, N 


SCHOOLS 
ROCH RIDGE HALL 


A School for Boys. Locationhighand dry. Laboratories. 
Shop for Mechanic Arts. A new gymnasium with swim- 
ming pool. Strong teachers. Earnest boys. FitsforCollege, 
Scientific School and Business. Illustrated pamphlet sent 





free. Dr. @. BR. WHITE, Prin., Wellesley Hills, Mass. 

For Young Men and Young Women. 
Eastern College 30 ciooean and American Profes- 
sors and Lecturers. Collegiate, Academic, Preparatory, 
Business, Music, Art, Embroidery, Elocution. Noted for 
healthfulness. No hazing. Undenominational. Students 
from 17 States. Board, tuition, room, full session, $150 and 


upwards, J.8. Gruver, A.B., A. M., Pres., Front Royal, Va. 
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Hon. John Wanamaker endorses the Phila. Institute for Stam- 
merers. The pioneer school, 20th Edwin 
S_ Johnston, Pres‘t ancl Founder, 1033-1043 Spring Garden St,, Phila. 


WE TEACH 
YOU 
BY MAIL 
Steacly employment, ata large salary, always awaits the thorough! 
SOiipetsnt aise, We teach you the most advanced ideas by Rad: 
ern methods. Our graduates holding good poston students 


earning good salaries. Write for free booklet, describing five 
different see including special course for mothers 


Chieago Corres. School of Nursing, 316, 46 Van Buren St., Chicago 
Be ge 


Stewart Home and School } 


FOR NERVOUS AND BACKWARD CHILDREN 


Delightfully located in Blue Grass se 
tion of Kentucky. 100 acres beautiful 
lawn and woodland for pleasure 
grounds. Electric lighted and 
steam heated. Numberlimited. 
Write for terms and a 
scriplive Catalogue A. 
Dr. JOHN P. STEWART, Supt 6 
Farmdale, Ky. 









year. 80-page book free. 
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NURSING 


S A womanly, lucrative profession, 
graduates earning $12 to $30 a 
week. Our courses require no un- 
usual ability—-only earnesr, faithful 
effort. They are especially 
adapted to the yqungeg 
woman seeking a lifevo- @& 
cation and to the practi- 
cal though untrained 
nurse who needs a 
‘thorough knowl- 
edge of the theory 
of her profession. 
A treatise, giving full informa- 
tion of our method, mailed to 
earnest applicants. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA 
SCHOOL OF NURSING, 


219 Main Streer, JAMESTOWN, N.Y, : 









| Recitations 
and How to 
Recite 








BATTLE SCENES 
PATHETIC AND 
TRAGIC PIECES 
HUMOROUS DIALECT 


CHILDREN'S SELECTIONS 
FOR SCHOOL OR CHURCH 
ENTERTAINMENTS 





Price, postage prepaid, 25c. 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO., Ltd. 
Butterick Building, New York 
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POINTS OF ETIQUETTE FOR YOUNG GIRLS 


HOSE who are growing into young 
TT womanhood need to realize that 

their conduct must be governed by 
definite rules. By observing the best cus- 
toms, a young girl will not only acquire 
refinement in manners, but will learn to 
understand that certain recognized con- 
ventionalities are for her own protection, 
to guard her from being placed in a false 
position, or from being considered for- 
ward, and to save her from the least 
touch of gossip. The reputation of a 
young girl is very precious, and parents 
who are careful of their daughters know 
that it is important to regard the pro- 
prieties. Girls who are well brought up 
respect good form. 

One of the most important rules. is 
that young girls should be properly 
chaperoned. Girls do not go about 
alone with young men to theatres or 
evening parties, nor do they appear 
alone with men at restaurants or other 
public places, nor do engaged couples 
travel about alone, nor do girls ‘‘go on 
excursions’’ with men or allow them to 
pay their expenses. It cannot be too 
earnestly impressed on parents that they 
should see that their daughters are under 
proper and dignified protection always. 
Mothers who disregard this rule are 
guilty of neglect. Parents have them- 
selves to blame if annoying complica- 
tions or unfortunate marriages result 
from their own carelessness in permit- 
ting all sorts of freedom among young 
people in small towns. 

Dignity and maidenly reserve are at- 
tractive characteristics in a girl. She 
cannot be too reserved about corre- 
sponding with men, exchanging photo- 
graphs or rings. She will be liked best 
if she does not give presents to men and 
if she is not in haste to accept attentions, 
not so lavish in her companionship. 
She must remember that she cannot 
accept gifts other than flowers, bonbons 
or books from a man who is not a rela- 
tive or to whom she is not engaged to 
be married. When engaged, she may 
accept jewels from her fiancé, but never 
may she accept any article of apparel or 
anything which might not be returned 
in the same good condition as it was 
when received. Engagements are some- 
times broken, and gifts must then be 
safely returned. 

It is not to a girl’s credit or advantage 
to assume control at home in social 
matters or scem to push her parents in 
the background. 

Respect for parents and elders holds 
firmly among the nicest girls and in the 
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best social hfe. Parents take the lead, 
issue invitations and receive guests. 

Young girls may feel sure that it is 
not from any lack of confidence in therm, 
or with the intention of depriving 
them of amusement, that many of the 
suggestions included here are offered; but 
only from a sincere wish to point out the 
acknowledged standards of social life, 
and the rules girls would best follow 
for their own interests and for their 
happiness. Men prefer the girl who is 
dignified, womanly and gentle. They 
may like to amuse themselves with the 
jolly, free-and-easy girl, but they do not 
admire her. It is in the nature of man 
to prefer what he seeks rather than what 
seeks him. . He wearies of a girl who is 
lavish in notes or gifts, who calls him bv 
telephone and shows eagerness for his 
society. He likes what 1s difficult to 
win, not what may be had for the asking. 
He likes ‘one who does not make ad- 
vances. Above all, he likes one who 
respects herself and whom others re- 
spect. 

In commenting on rules of conduct 
for girls a sensible person has said, 
‘* Nothing is more winning in a girl than 
a pleasant bow, a gracious smile given 
to young and old. Impress on a girl 
the importance of making herself agree- 
able to older persons, remembering that 
much of her enjoyment may be derived 
from them. See to it that she is not the 
first to arrive at a ball or the last to 
leave.”” These hints contain bits of 
wisdom. Good manners are good policy, 
and reserve in a girl is charming. 


REPLIES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Bay.—The best plan would seem to be to 
wait until you are settled in your own home 
before giving receptions. As you are going 
yachting for two months after your marriage 
and will merely stop transiently at a hotel 
when in the city, it does not seem desirable to 
have receptions there. If friends call, return 
their visits within a week or two. Wait for 
older residents to make advances. Your 
husband's friends will probably call and will 
give entertainments in your honor. You can, 
then begin to entertain those who have 
called on or entertained you. The best ad- 
vice I can give you is to overcome self-con- 
sciousness, to try to be natural, easy, confi- 
dent in manners and conversation and, while 
Perey courteous, not to act as though it 
were a favor for persons to treat you with 
consideration. ven if you are to have a 
more important social position than hitherto, 
many other persons in the world have arrived 
at similar good-fortune. Do not seem elated. 
Above all, do not become_arrogant, proud or 
self-assertive about position or wealth. A 
woman who is well-bred and secure in her 
own position, finds it perfectly natural to be 
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in social life. A woman shows her good- 
breeding best by not being spoiled by success 
of any sort, and if she retains her simplicity, 
kindness and sweetness of disposition, she has 
much to make her attractive socially. 


47.—If your brother has told you of 
his engagement I take it for granted that 
he has informed his fiancée that he has con- 
fided this to you. You should write a cor- 
dial letter to her, expressing your interest 
in the news and your wish to make her ac- 
quaintance. As you are at the head of the 
household, and you have no mother, you 
must show the necessary courtesies, and you 
may invite the young girl to make a visit to 
you. 


Bride-clect.—Note-writing is merely an ex- 
ression of what one would say in speaking. 
f that idea is kept in mind there may be less 

difficulty in writing. If note-writing is re- 
duced to a form, then all cordiality and sin- 
cerity is lost. A note must be natural and 
spontaneous. In writing notes of thanks for 
wedding gifts there must be no duplicates. 
Each note . differs, according to intimacy, 
friendship or mere acquaintanceship; but as 
persons who send gifts are an ae to do 
so from motives of kindness, the wish of a 
bride-elect should be to reciprocate in kind- 
ness and show appreciation. Notes can be 
cordial without being gushing or effusive. 
The best rule is to write the notes with as 


little delay as possible, before the feeling of 


pleasure in receipt of gifts has subsided. 


Ethel.—When the bride’s father is a clergy- 
man and is to officiate at the wedding cere- 
mony, the bride’s brother ora near relative 
should escort her into the church or room. 
The marriage service in the prayer-book of 
the Episcopal church is frequently used by 
others than Episcopalians. 


Mrs. E. O.—In speaking to a minister you 
should address himas Dr. Brown. The same 
rule is observed in speaking of a minister, 
but in introducing him you should say, the 
Reverend Dr. Brown. At an installation of 
a minister you may say that you feel very 
happy that he has become your pastor, or 
that you are very glad that the parish is so 
fortunate as to have him as theirs minister. 
You should call on the wife of the new min- 
ister. 


Rose.—It would not be in good taste to give 
a party for your sister and ask friends to sub- 
scribe to it. It would not be your party but 
theirs as well, and a member of a family 


should not propor’ suchathing. Something 


which you really can afford to do will be in 
better taste. Give up the idea of a dance, 
and havea simple tea, with some games of 
contest and inexpensive prizes. 


A. T. H—There is no reason why a man 
should ask for or expect the return of letters 
sent toa young woman unless he has been 
engaged to her and the engagement is broken. 
You state that this is not the case, that you 
never even received replies to your letters, 
that the young woman has never welcomed 
you at her home, in fact, has requested you 
not to remain there when you have called. 
The only manly course to pursue 1s to cease 
to annoy the young woman. 


Marte Stuart, Subscriber and Others.—Our 
rule is that names and addresses must 


given by all correspondents, although not 
necessarily for publication. 


_ F.C. W—AIl white may be worn in mourn- 
ing. 

John D.—It would be a decided breach of 
etiquette for you to invite ladies to travel 
with you or visit at your old home or else- 
where. Even if you are engaged to be mar. 
ried to one of them, you cannot with propriety 
travel with her or pay her expenses or invite 
her to visit your parents. If your parents 
wish to invite these friends, your mother 
should write a separate note to each one, but 
if the journey is over night, you cannot act 


as escort to these young women unaccom- 


panied by. a chaperon, or older married 
woman. You had best go on a day in ad- 
vance and have them follow. and have your 
parents meet them on arrival. This is the 
only way for the matter to be arranged. 
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Thomas W. Lawson 


of Boston and 


Hall Caine © 


of the Isle of Man 


In the JULY number of EVERYBODY’S MAGAZINE 
there will commence two features which will make it the most 
talked-about magazine in the world. 

The title of Mr. Lawson’s articles is “FRENZIED 
FINANCE.,’’ 


The Story of Amalgamated Copper 


THOMAS W. LAWSON, in beginning his articles, states: “My motives for 
writing the Story of Amalgamated are manifold: I have unwittingly been made the 
instrument by which thousands upon thousands of investors in America and Europe 
have been plundered. I wish them to know my position as to the past, that they may 
acquit me of intentional wrong-doing; as to the present, that they may know that I am 
doing all in my power to right the wrongs that have been committed; and as to the 
future, that they may see how I propose to compel restitution.” 


HALL CAINE, in his new story, entitled “The Prodigal Son,” presents a great 
elemental tragedy, wrought out with real force and pathos, and the book will create a 
great sensation. To commence the publication of a $10,000 serial story in July is a 
bold departure from all precedents, but the sheer greatness of the book justifies the 


verybodys 
agazine 


For July. Just Out. On all News-stands 
TEN CENTS PER COPY 


$1.00 for an entire year. 





Send in your subscription now—TO-DAY 
THE RIDGWAY-THAYER COMPANY, Publishers, Union Square, New York 


THE CORRECT ART OF 
CANDY MAKING 


Mothers 
will doubtless welcome aid in making candies at home and 
_by the children themselves, from recipes that are known 
to be good, and that lack all the impurities often found in 
purchased candies. Price 15 cents, postage prepaid. 


Easily followed recipes of all kinds of candies. 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO., Limited, Butterick Building, New York 
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“ROOA/SE AR 


Makes Roofs Last 
Ten Years Longer. 


Will Make Your Old Roof Absolutely Water- 
proof and Look Better Than a New 
One and Save the Price—Will Add 
Ten Years to the Life of Any 
Roof—Guaranteed. 


Liquid Samples and Book Showing Various Uses 
Sent Absolutely Free on Request. 


It is useless to go to the expense of putting on a 
new roof when you can make the old one good as 
new in point of service, have it look better and 
save the price. ROOF LEAK will do it—Guaran- 
teed. It will make an old leaky roof absolutely 
waterproof. It will add ten years to the life of any 
roof, new or old. It stops and prevents rusting in 
tin or iron roofs and arrests and prevents decay in 
shingle roofs. 

ROOF LEAK is put up in heavy liquid cement 
form and is applied as received. You will be sur- 
prised to learn how cheap you can make your old 
roof new or make your new roof last a lifetime. It 
will not crack in winter or soften in summer, and 
is highly FIREPROOF 


ROOF LEAK has een made and sold since 1898 and 
is increasing in popularity and use at an enormous rate. 
It is being used on the houses, barns and granaries of the 
farmers of the land, and on the beautiful homes and cot- 
tages of our cities. The roofs of mills, elevators, store 
buildings, factories, depots, roundhouses, hotels, churches 
and schoolhouses throughout the length and breadth of 
the land are being beautified, made whole and durable by 
ROOF LEAK. Has been adopted by the U.S. Marine 
Hospital Service, prominent railroads and steel works. It 
Rives equally good service on tin, iron, felt or shingles. 

hen you buy it you have the assurance that you are not 
only saving the price of a new roof hire that you are get- 
ting a roof that will last cong look better and be better 
than anything else you could get. It has been tried and 
stood the test. 

There is butone ROOF LEA Kand is sold in our original 
kits bearing our signature and trade-mark, not sold or orginal 
Anyone having a roof that he wants to get ten years more 
service from without the expense of a new roof should 
write at once and get : uid samples and interesting book 
showing various uses, all of which will be sent absolutely 
free on request. Write to-day and save the price of a new 
roof or insure the prolonged life of roofs in good condition. 


Elliott Varnich Go. at Pearl Be 3 New York. 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINE VARNISHES. 





Free sample sent 
\ to any address 

on receipt of 10 
cents to pay post- |} 
age. Cleans any- fj 
thing and every: & 
thing. Takes the 
drudgery out of 
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x OS wat Saves time— on 
Saves labor. 

Rogers Klenzer removes dirt, stains, grease 
spots from muslins, woolens, silks. Cleans § 
furniture, hardwood floors, painted or var- 
nished surfaces. — ( leans curtains, carpets, 
rugs, linoleum, oil cloth. Cleans EE cut 

glass, china. Cleans tiling, marble, wash- 
stands, bath tubs. Cleans harnesses, carrias ges, §j 
automobiles. Better than soap for laundry 










use. Saves aborious scrubb 
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Makes the hands soft and white. 
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BY ALICE M. KELLOGG 
NEW IDEAS FOR PORCH FURNISHING 


itely planned from the beginning. 
Its attractiveness depends rather 
upon the skill with which it is devel- 


A ‘HE ideal porch is seldom defin- 


oped to meet the varying needs of the | 


household. 

The porch, in its relation to the house, 
has undergone a perceptible change in 
the past few years. Incorporated as it 
formerly was with the front entrance to 
the house, the piazza was decidedly 
lacking in the element of privacy. The 
newer architecture increases the advan- 
tages of an outdoor sitting place by 
detaching it from the main entranceway 
into the house, giving it freedom from 
interruptions and a needed seclusion. 

In porches of the older style the par- 
lor or conventional feeling is pervasive, 
and rugs, tables, chairs and awnings 
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adapted for pillow covers for the porch 
than the finer fabrics chosen for the 
interior of the house. A unique em- 
broidery for porch pillows and chair 
strips has been devised by an artist who 
dyes hemp into soft, low tones and ap- 
plies it to Russian crash in quaint 
designs. 

In selecting furniture for the porch 
the first thought is, naturally, to pro- 
vide only such pieces as will endure the 
changes of weather; but so little va- 
riety is possible in unfinished wood that 
it is more expedient to have two sets of 
chairs for use in fair and changeable 
weather, the latter light and easily re- 
moved. 

No prettier examples of porch furni- 
ture can be found than those made in 
our native willow in numberless pat- 





A FORCH FURNISHED IN WILLOW. 


must be well selected and of good qual- 
ity. For the living-room porch, with 
its broader possibilities for comfort and 
enjoyment, there are always fresh and 
interesting contributions toward the 
furnishings and decorations. 

A novel kind of hammock has re- 


/ cently been originated through the re- 


vived interest in cotton rug weaving. 
Strips of cotton cloth are woven with a 
warp of linen thread in the rag-carpet 
style, with a result comfort-giving, 
durable and artistic. 

The hammock taking the place of the 
lounge necds a set of pillows varying in 
size and weight to suit different require- 
ments. The Holland prints and Eng- 
lish hand-printed linens are better 
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terns and sizes. By covering the willow 
witha varnish stain it can be brought into 
any color scheme desirable for the porch, 
and the seat and back cushions of the 
chairs and settles offer a further means 
of introducing artistic effects. Glazed 
chintzes and hand-printed linens are the 
newest materials for covering the seat 
cushions when patterns are selected, and 
crinkled taffetas and rough-woven lin- 
ens for plain colors. 

In providing seats for the porch the 
list will not be complete unless ham- 
mocks, chairs, footstools, benches and 
floor cushions are included. 

An inexpensive stationary table of 
good size can be had by purchasing the 
settle-table sold for kitchen use and 
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covering it with waterproof paint. 
Small, light tables for individual use 
may be found in bamboo, matting, 
wicker, reed or willow. A tea wagon 
completely equipped with an afternoon 
tea service is made to wheel from the 
dining-room to the piazza, its top form- 


CORRESPONDENTS’ PROBLEMS IN 
HOUSE FURNISHING. | 
(/nguiries an the es, furnishing and 
decoration of the. house will receive attention 
by mail if accompanied by return postage.) 


Music-Room FITTINGs.—Some _ sugges- 
tions and illustrations for furnishing a music- 





A HAMMOCK OF WOVEN RAGS. 


ing a table for the serving and pouring 
of tea. 

An odd, inexpensive china for porch 
tea drinking was found in a cooking 
china of brown ware lined with white. 
Many stores were searched before 
enough pieces could be found, but the 
result was so satisfying that the brown 
ware was introduced also into the din- 
ing-room of the Summer home. 

The most popular floor coverings for 
the porch are now made up in the rag- 
carpet fashion, or found among the im- 
ported rush and fibre mats.: The choice 
of colors is almost as important as the 
material in this location, and a safe se- 
lection is always among the tan shades 
that do not show the dust. 

The decorations of the porch are 
best left to such utilitarian articles 








A RAFFIA AND POTTERY FLOWER HOLDER, 


as lanterns, flower holders, awnings 
and screens, which contnbute inter- 
est and charm that are not depend- 
ent on the purely ornamental. 
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room were given_in this department in 
December, 1903. Beside the piano, which 
has already been purchased, this room will 
need a cabinet for music, comfortable chairs, 
a sofa, tables, shelves for books, pictures and 
plaster casts relating to music, curtains and 
porti¢res and floor coverings. Instead of a 
chair or stool for the piano a bench is coming 
into general use. The two extremes of bare- 
ness and over-furnishing should be avoided 
in the music-room. 

BUILDING A STONE HousE For SIx 
THOUSAND DOLLARS. — The _ three- story 
house of stone, with two bathrooms, six 
chambers and living-room on second floor, 
and guest and servants’ room on third floor, 
is entirely too much to expect for the sum of 
six thousand dollars. Ten thousand would 
come nearer the price for these requirements. 
The cost of building material and of labor 
has increased rapidly the past few years, and 
the demands of householders have been 
growing. It would be only reasonable to 
expect less under present conditions. 

IDEAS FOR Two Rooms IN a CLuB- 
HovusE.—The room devoted to the ladies 
of the club could be made intoa very pretty 
Japanese tea-room, the other for the men 
treated as a Dutch smoking-room. Inthe 
first the side wall could be panelled with 

-cloth five and one-half feet from the 
cat with a narrow shelf and a plain two- 
toned paperabove. Japanese pottery could 
be assembled on the shelf, and below it, 
in uniform frames, some Japanese prints. 
The Japanese flower buckets described in 
this department some time ago would be 
an interesting feature for one of the win- 
dows, and useful for holding cut flowers. 
Small tables for two, three and four per- 
sons should be in different parts of the 
room, with lamps of Japanese pottery and 
Geisha shades. The rattan taborets and 
hour-glass chairs, with some willow chairs 
and settees, might be among the chairs 
selected forthisroom. Inthe Dutch room 
the woodwork and furniture might be 
dark oak, with oblong tables and settles on 
each side. Seats might be built under the 
windows, the fireplace set with blue tiles 
and a plate-shelf decorated with steins. 
Pictures of Dutch life and people could 
be the wall decorations. 

FoR A CALIFORNIA BUNGALOW.—AS 
the redwood finish in each room is to be 
painted, the vestibule and living-room 
may have a dark sage green and the other 

room pure white. For the living-room, a 
two-toned green paper in harmony with the 
woodwork would be preferable to other col- 
ors. In the dining-room a blue-and-white 
paper will give character. One of the cham- 
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. ’ 
Winter’s Dread 
is the bed-time thought of rising, 
dressing, bathing and breakfast- 


ing in aoa rooms. There’s a 

way out. 

AMERICAN |DEAL 
RADIATORS BOILERS 


keep the house uniformly warm in the 
morning—all day—any kind of weather 
—without attention to the fire during 
the night. When you recall the fuel 
needlessly burned or the discomforts 
caused last winter by old-fashioned 
methods, why wait longer to ask about 
our way of 
steam or water 
warming your 
home? The 
fuel saving — 
cleanliness— 
absence of re- 
pairs — pay in 
time forthe 
outfit. Family 
health is pro- 
tected. 

Simple to put 
into old cot- 
tages, houses, 
buildings, etc. 
Easy to run as a parlor stove. No 
street water supply required. Put in 
now at Summer prices by best mechan- 
ics. Ask for booklet. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Dept. 27 CHICAGO 


SHOSSSSS 


MANTELS 
and GRATES 


| have an established repu- 
tation for Correct Style, 
Finish, Workmanship 
and Material. Why? Be- 
| cause we sell direct from 
factory to home and put 
into our goods the profit 
generally allowed the mid- 
dle-man. 








We sell a beautiful 


Cabinet Mantel 


estowas $6,75 


Guaranteed, too. Send foi 
our PREE handsome book 
the ‘‘Advance Courier’’ o 
the Royal Line, showing 
1ew designs. It will save you money on any 
Grates, Tiles or Fire-place Fittings. 





{ 


ul, 
} 
tels 


I 


nan 


kind of M es ; 
WHITE MANTEL & TILL CO. 
612 Gay Street Knoxville, Tenn 


Baie aXe bs lee wre 


DELICATE FABRICS]? 
even Silks and Laces are most | eh 
easily and safely washed with jp 


PEARLINE.| 


Tele se or ee 


| 


Mm RINSING. Can't you imagine | 
ja kinds of SAVINGS when | 
‘ ibs 2 NO RUBBING | 
J a os Of eT 


RETURN DRAFT 


Open Fire Place 


will save Aadf your fuel, give twice as much heat 
as an ordinary grate and perfect ventilation. 

It can be piped to any chimney like a stove 
(in new or old houses). One scuttle of coal keeps 
continuous fire 24 hours. Shipped on approval— 
satisfaction guaranteed. 


The Aldine Book of Designs 


tells all about our grates and handsome, high-grade, hand- 
rubbed Wood Mantels—shows the newest patterns and our 
liberal terms of purchase. Mailed on receipt of 10 cents. 
Booklet on “Grates and How to Heat With Them,” mailed free. 
ALDINE GRATE & MANTEL COMPANY 
126 Court St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


“er 


A €/2 One Piece 


y Pci et a 


Is your bathroom one of the dingy, 
old-fashioned sort? Wouldn’t you 
prefer a dainty modern one of snow- 
white Standard” Ware instead ? 


ityouwould, “Modern Bathrooms” 


will help you plan it; in fact, you shouldn’t buy 
even a bath without consulting it. It shows many 
beautiful rooms and gives cost of each fixture, 
with much invaluable advice. FREE on request. 


CAUTION— Every piece of “Stavdard” Ware 
bears our ‘‘Green and Gold’’ label and has our 
trademark “Standard” cast on the exterior. Unless 
the label and trademark are on the fixture it is not 
Ss Ware. Refuse substitutes—they are all 
inferior and will cost you more in the end. 


This illustration shows our footbath, 
** Copley '’ One-Piece Lavatory and ‘‘ Perfecto’’ Bath. 


Our booklet on the “Stavderd” Portable Shower, 
entitled, “* For Beauty’s Sake,” tells of the new 
vigor that comes from Shower Bathing. Let us 
send it to you. 


Standard Sanitary Wf. Co. 
Dept. J, Pittsburg, U.S.A. 


Offices and Showroom In London: 22 Holborn Viaduct. 
St. Loula Fair Exhibit: Block 2-A Manufactures Bullding. 


~ 


TARDE 


PEARLINE RINSES 
“more quickly —easily = }ji 

ieee than bar soap 
‘lileaving no trace of ||’ 


| {Soap,Alkah, OdororDirt 


A beautiful 24-page book 8x11 inches, by 
MARGARET GREENLEAF, profusely 
illustrated with 12 artistic half half tones 
of interiors from life. It is full of advice and 
suggestion by a writer of exquisite taste and 
long experience, including furnishings, decora- 
tions, hangings and color schemes for ee 
as well as simple houses— new and old. 


Thoroughly practical. 
SENT POSTPAID FOR 10 CENTS 


(Stamps or Bilver) 
J. F. PERKINS, 208 Kinzie Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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HOUSE FURNISHING 
(Continued ) 











3 i Dinine-Room 
12"xs3' 


Broroonw 
10x/4- 


V, Livinefoonw | 
ge: ISxi6' | 


Porcn 


bers may have a two-toned yellow paper, of 


| a cowslip tone, and the other the same style 


in shrimp pink. Sometimes these papers are 
found among those designed especially for 
the ceiling, but they han he iced effectively 
in rooms of this kind. 


FURNISHINGS AND DECORATIONS FOR A 
WESTERN HoME.—First the wood finish is 
to be considered, and as the three living- 
rooms and halls are thrown together by large 
openings, it would be better to use only one 
color on the oak, a medium shade of brown, 
neither too light nor too dark. As rugs are 
to be Jaid on the floors, mixed effects can be 
planned in harmonious combinations with 
the walls. In the reception hall the walls may 
be of a tapestry pattern, with an oak back- 
ground and dull red flowers prominent in the 
pattern. The parlor walls may be covered 
with a silk-finished two-toned buff paper. 
The sitting-room wall may have a green bur- 
lap, and the dining-room a two-toned dull red 
paper. The door hangings are important in 
this house, and if a double-faced material 
must be used, the best color will be green. If 
single-faced goods is adopted, the sides show- 
ing in the hall may be of oak color, those in 
the parlor of green, those in the sitting-room 
of mixed blues and green, and those in the 
dining-room of linen taffeta with dull red in 
the design. In selecting furniture the hall 
may have a few pieces of carved oak, the sit- 
ting and the dining room both have the plain 
(or mission) oak, the parlor mahogany. The 
curtains for all the rooms should be of écru 


Oininc-Roorw 
13X19 










S/rrine -Room 


17x22 _ 


RECEPTION 
HALL 





NorTH | 


Lee a ee aug 


color in lace or net, with over-curtains, added 
during the Winter months, of materials close 
to the color effect of the wall. 
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SERVING OF 
AND 
WAITING AT 
THE TABLE 


BY ELEANOR MARCHANT 


VIIl.—CORRECT SERVICE FOR CHILDREN’S PARTIES 


OR the mother who would keep 

herself in touch with the play life 

of her-child, too much stress can- 
not be laid on the fact that all holidays 
and birthdays should be remembered 
and celebrated in the home. In after 
life there are few memories more pre- 
cious than these celebrations made mem- 
orable by the association of flowers, 
light, music and color, and the fact 
that the children are properly in- 
structed and permitted to entertain 
their little friends on such occasions is 
likely to be of inestimable value in form- 
ing their character and rendering them 


are delighted with the opportunity of 
‘dressing up’’ in the paper hats and 
caps which they contain. 

If desired, little tables seating four or 
six, and each decorated with the birth- 
day flower, may be placed in the hall 
and library, enabling the children to 
‘‘ play tea-party”’ after an ideal fashion. 
If this plan is adopted, try to have 
everything on a small scale; tiny sand- 
wiches, small sponge cakes or lady fin- 
gers, after-dinner cups in which to serve 
the cocoa, and little individual moulds 
of jelly, blanc-mange or plain vanilla 
ice-cream moulded in fancy boxes. 


TABLE DECORATED FOR A VALENTINE PARTY. 


solicitous for the comfort and welfare of 
others. 

As all children are fond of novelty 
and surprises, new effects should be in- 
troduced, even in serving the custo- 
mary sandwiches, cookies and ice-cream. 
These, with the aid of fancy cutters, may 
be fashioned to represent birds, animals, 
Brownies and flowers that are sure to 
appeal to the childish imagination, and 
will delight and satisfy them far more 
than an elaborate and expensive menu. 

As it is always a great pleasure to 
children to take something home from 
a party, little inexpensive souvenirs 
should be provided that will give hap- 
piness quite out of proportion to their 
value. Favors or ‘‘snapper’’ mottoes 
are also enjoyed by the children, as the 
boys like the noise and the little girls 


for August, 1904 


If the small tables are used, a table 
of adequate size should be arranged in 
the centre of the room, holding the 
decorated birthday cake, with its col- 
ored candles, which are its crowning 
glory. These should be lighted before 
the little guests assemble in the dining- 
room and should consist of as many in 
number as the child is years old. 

The art of ornamenting a cake with 
colored icing is easily acquired with a 
little practice. Add to what remains of 
the frosting a little more sugar and a 
few drops of the coloring matter de- 
sired, until it is quite stiff. Prepare a 
cornucopia of white writing paper (if a 
confectioner’s tube is not among the 
kitchen furnishings) with a very small 
opening at the point, fill with the frost- 
ing and press through the opening, guid- 
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California, the Eden of America, sends 
her summer fruits to all markets—they 
are most delicious and healthful, having 


a delicacy and richness of flavor un- 
matched by fruits from any other part 
of this or any other country. 


The Time When Fruits Will Be On Sale: 










JULY AUGUST SEPTEMBER OCTOBER 
Peaches Peaches Peaches Prunes 
Plums Plums Plums Pears 
Prunes Prunes Prunes Grapes 

5 Pears Pears Pears i 
‘ Grapes Grapes 4 
7 Fresh California Fruits are the most 
‘ luscious, appetizing and healthful that oH 
~ may be obtained for table use and are su- p 
‘@) perb for preserving. They havea firmness Fey 
A fj and solidity that prevents their becoming _ 
PAN broken up and soft; and all, early and late, 4 
SW retain their beauty, color and rich flavor. () ae 
( ¥ ; Do your preserving from the early ship- ms 
>. P ments of California Fruits. Li 
oy 
ETA | It is best to purchase 
1’ CAUTION: California Fruits in PY » 
Lo}. unbroken packages bearing the name ie f\ 
eS and trade mark of a California Grower. / @ s) 
4 This will avoid the risk of having other 4 
fruits mixed in and palmed off as real 4 


California grown. 


** Eat fruit and be healthy,’’ 
California grows the best. 


CALIFORNIA FRUIT DISTRIBUTORS 
SACRAMENTO, CAL. 


CORN SYRUP 


Makes You 
LAT 
A Hearty 


Pr pL NING} 
4 \ REE 1 Kt a ai a Hy) 


Round wire feces | 


on a freezer pail are sunk in the wood and 
cannot fall off. Confined exclusively to the 


: Lightning 
Cer and 
Blizzard 


Wr “Frozen é etfs,’ by W R rér—free 
NORT rH BROS. MPG. CO., 9S. MPG. CO., Philadelphia 








99 STEAM 
COOKER 


por “IDEA 
1904 

Has many new and valuable im- 
provements not found in others. Both 
round and square have whistles, 


without which no steam cooker is 
practical. a mless co epPss ane bot- 


toms; seamless round corner door 
frames ; seamless drawn ops. Don’t 
swelter over a hot, smoky stove. 


Heat, work and fuel reduced to a 


Cook entire meal over one burner. (es Poe es 
Indispensable for canning fruit. Ga i? 
( ~~ Cl P<) 
minimum. Prices $1.75, $2.50, $4.50 ie. SN e yl 
up. Write now for FREE 36-page Geweeer id 
book. A liberal offer to agents. i 


TOLEDO COOKER CO., Desk A, TOLEDO, OHW 


Sess 





SOMETHING NEW 
AND SO GOOD 


UR thousands of 
friends who use 
Jell-O will be glad 
to welcome our new 
product, Jell-O Ice 


Cream Powder for 
making Ice Cream. 
All ingredients in the 
package. Simply add 
a quart of milk (or 
milk and cream 
mixed) and freeze. 
No cooking or fuss 
ing. Four kinds: Van- 
illa,Chocolate, Straw- 
berry and Unflavored. 
Grocers everywhere 
are placing it in stock. Send 25 cents for two 
packages by mail. We also have a new flavor of 
Jell-O—Chocolate. It is simply delicious, 10c. 
New Book of Recipes, Illustrated, mailed FREE. 
The Genesee Pure Food Co., Le Roy, N. Y. 


We invite you to visit our Exhibit in the 
Agricultural Building, World’s Fair, St. Louis. 





BUTTERICK’S 
CORRECT 
COOKERY . 


1751 Recipes 
Thoroughly Up-to-Date 


MENUS for Special Occasions, 
! Fish, Meats, Poultry, Game, 

Stuffings, Sauces, Vegetables, Egg 
Dishes, Cheese Dishes, Pickles, 
Catsup, Cakes and Pastries. An 
Invaluable book. 


Price 25c, postage prepaid 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO., Ltd. 
Butterick Building, New York City 











DON’T BURN MONEY—SAVE IT! 


‘6 O-HI-O”’ Combination Baker and Steam Cooker 


30 Days’ Trial 
Rakes ; 


Brea 





“It Whistles ”’ 


d 
tl ‘ compartment It oh 
by steam, or If di ‘ 
be used In hoth ex ipartmenta, 
pening a Valve This can al 


am LG 
Nothing like {it on t market 
and up. 81 
y 4o postage 
. , trated Catalogue free. 
< Went en oe { Grand Opportunity 


4 fy for 
Aaenta. bat iexee 


"Write t ln 
for terms and territory before it Is ¢ Int 1 nall principa 
THE O-HI-O COOKER CO., 716 Jeffer 


lake Cake and roaste 

feats perfectly In upper half In 
1 

e lows 


ione over one burner, an saves 


Summer cottages _Loous 

al without heating the kitchen 
the ms . 

Fille a long-felt want Price $4 


Cook Rook free, 
Handsomely Illus- 


ioe th al ft 
‘son Avenue, Toledo, “hilo 
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CORRECT SERVICE, FOR CHILDREN’S PARTIES 
( Continued )- 


ing it so that it will form the required de- 
sign. A very pretty and simple birth- 
day cake may be first covered with the 
vanilla icing; then arrange around the 
edge a border composed of pink candied 
rose-leaves, in the centre form with the 
pink frosting 
thechild’sname 
and the date of 
the party, and 
surround _ this 
with five pink 
candles fitted 
into tiny rose 
holders. 

If the large 
table is decided 
on, cover it first 





‘may also be set on the table, and smaller 


platters and fancy compote and bon- 
bon dishes holding tiny cakes iced with 
vanilla and strawberry frosting, crisp 
home-made wafers and pink and white 
Wintergreen and cream peppermint 
wafers will give 
the table quite 
a festive air. 
For the sweet 
course, which is 
served after the 
service plates 
and chocolate 
cups are remov- 
ed, nothing is 
more whole- 
some and nu- 


with the felt tritious than 
pad and then plain Philadel- 
with a white phia ice-cream. 
linen —_ dinner- Many persons 
cloth. In the are deterred 
centre arrange from serving 
a large “ Jack cream at chil- 
Horner Pie,"’ —jwpivipuaL ICE-CREAM BOX FOR CHILDREN’S PARTY. dren’s parties 
which should owing to the 
contain the sou- | fact that the 


venirs provided by the hostess for her 
little guests, each wrapped securely in 
white tissue paper and tied with baby 
ribbon. Select for the pie a large shal- 
low milk pan, in which the gifts should 
be placed; cover the top with a piece of 
plain white glazed paper, gluing it firm- 
ly around the outside edge; decorate 
with two full ruches of pink crépe paper 
arranged to represent roses. Before the 
cover is placed in position, see that each 
g‘ft is furnished with a long streamer of 
ribbon; these should be brought through 
a small opening made in the centre of 
the cover, which may be hidden either 
with a large pink paper rose or a cluster 
of natural roses, and 
as it is well to distin- 
guish between the fa- 
vors intended for the 
boys and girls, pro- 
vide them with pink 
and white ribbon, re- 
spectively. Ata given 
signal each child pulls 
on the nbbon assigned 
to him and finds, like 
the Little Jack Horner 
in the nursery rhyme, 
the plum baked in 
this novel pie. 

The birthday cake 
should hold the place 


of the table, and the 
cocoa service should 
be placed opposite. 
At each individual 


small individual forms are so expensive 
when obtained from a caterer. This 
may be obviated by purchasing a num- 
ber of small candy boxes in fancy de- 
sign, which may be procured in very 
realistic representations of tiny animals, 
fruit and flowers. Select, if possible, 
those with the receptacle edged with 
frills of lace paper. 

After the cream is frozen in the usual 
manner, fill the boxes neatly and bend 
the lace paper back in place, then place 
them in layers in a large tin lard pail, 
with paraffin paper between the layers, 
and bury in ice and salt until ready to 
serve, being very careful that the lid of 








cover place a service 
plate holding a large 
napkin. Across the 
napkin lay the pink snapper motto, and 
beside the plate arrange a teaspoon and 
small chocolate spoon, with a tumbler 
placed slightly tothe right. Large plates, 
containing minced chicken sandwiches, 
284 


THE FIG SANDWICHES ARE A DECIDED NOVELTY. 


the pail is properly adjusted. The cake 
and wafers should be passed immediately 
after the ice-cream is served, followed 
by the bonbons; the candles are then 
blown out by the little guests and the 


The Delineator 


birthday cake cut and distributed. 

By this time the children will be eager 
to snap their mottoes and find out what 
is inside, and when the caps and hats are 
arranged to their satisfaction, the party 
may happily terminate'in the opening 
of the ‘‘Jack Horner Pie.”’ 

If dancing is indulged in by the older 
children, a punch-bowl of fruit lemonade 
should be also provided, with a grown 
person in charge to dispense the bever- 
age. This, eitnouke cold, must not be 
iced. 

Serve the supper in courses, beginning 
with the bouillon, which should be 
poured into bouillon cups, these being 
placed on the service plates after the 
napkin is removed. The creamed or 
cold chicken is served in individual por- 
tions, accompanied by the sandwiches 
or rolls, and the ice-cream boxes should 
be placed on dessert plates resting on 
small lace paper doilies. If a large 
number are expected, camp chairs 
should be provided and placed back 
from the table against the walls of the 
dining-room, in which event the napkins 
are first passed to the little guests, fol- 
lowed by the bouillon. 

For a birthday party occurring during 
the Summer or Autumn, an “outdoor 
party’’ is sure to be thoroughly enjoyed 
by the children. Serve the refresh- 
ments in true picnic style, either on the 
lawn or piazza. The favors may con- 
sist of surprise nuts, which are quite in- 
expensive and easily made at home. 
Select large English walnuts, carefully 
split them open and remove the kernels. 
Place in those intended for the girls tiny 
silver hearts, while those for the boys 
may contain small silver whistles. At- 
tach to one half of the nut a piece of rib- 
bon, and join the two halves with a little 
glue; each nut should then be gilded 
with gold paint. Use yellow ribbon for 
the girls and green for the boys. If it 
is desired to purchase favors, such mini- 
ature toys as carriages, locomotives, 
automobiles, boats, animals, musical 
instruments, small paper hearts in all 
colors, etc., are obtainable, and imita- 
tions of fruits, fish, etc., are always 
amusing. The following is suggested 
for a party of this character: 


MENU. 


Fig Sandwiches, in Graham Rolls. 
Maple Ice-Cream, in Frutt Boxes. 
. Sunshine Cake. 


Orangeade. Popcorn: Vandla Caramels. 


The fig sandwiches are a decided nov- 
elty. Split a dozen figs, scrape out the 
soft portion, rejecting the skins; rub this 
to a paste. Butter Graham bread that 
is at least twenty-four hours old; then 
cut the slices from the loaf as thin as 
possible, remove the crusts, spread with 
the paste. Roll the bread carefully; 
hold for a moment until there is no dan- 
ger of the roll opening, then roll it in a 
piece of white tissue paper, twisting the 
ends as you would an old-fashioned |! 
motto, or it may be tied with narrow 
baby ribbon. ELEANOR MARCHANT. 
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The small citizens find 


“FORCE.” delicious, too. 
It's a simple, hearty, whole- 


some, perfect food,—fills out their 
ribs and rounds out their little 
arms and legs with firm, solid flesh 
that's very different from mere fat. 

“FORCE” is precisely the 
natural and part-way digested food 
little folk ought to have. 

They find a way to tell you 


they like it, too, before they learn 
to talk English. 


Lacsssary Joins 


“ FORCE" embodies al! the food-elements: the muscle-formers, the 
blood-makers, the bone-builders, the brain-stimulators, the energy-pro- 
ducers —in delicious, crispy flakes; not pre-digested but part digested. 





EASIER TO ROW 








ABSOL )UTELY SAFE 


Mullins Unsinkable 


Write 

to-day Steel Pleasure Boats 
for free Made of steel. Practically indestructible. 
catalogue Air chamber each end. Cannot sink. Cannot 


leak. Require no caulkiny. Ideal boat for family use,summer 
resorts, parks. Guaranteed. Will seat five persons in com- 

fort. The modern row-boat for pleasure, safety and durability. 

W. H. MULLINR®A, 451 Depot Street, Salem, Ohie 


at yourhome. We will give, free, for advertising pur- 


15 foot 
boat, crated, $29 0 

poses, course of 48 music lessons ior ners bor 
acvaneey pupils on Piano, Organ, B 


MUSIC LESSONS FREE Violin or Mandolin (your expense win ont only be be 


ae, Se LE Re 
ne oe Of postage and and the music you use, which is small). Wer teach ach hy mail only and guarantee success. 
known of your school before.”? For booklet, testimonials and FREE wifen ee address 
ud 8 SCHOOL OF MUSIO, Box 112, 19 Union Square, New Xeork, N 
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No other boat so desirable 
for ladies and children. 
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Ice-cream 


at home, and it’s sure to be 
pure. Serve starchy, cooked 
desserts less and feel better, 






‘ 


AN “INLAND” SEASIDE DINNER 


BY ANNA W. MORRISON 


















FROZEN CLAM COCKTAIL. 


CENTRE-PIECE.—GOLD- 
FISH AQUARIUM IN CENTRE, SUR- 
ROUNDED WITH GROWING FERNS; 
THE POTS HIDDEN BY A SEINE 
NET. DRIED IRISH MOSS SIMU- 
LATES SEAWEED. STARFISH, 
CRAB, LOBSTER AND MUSSEL 
SHELLS ARE DISTRIBUTED ABOUT. 
FAVORS ATTACHED TO SMALL 
FISHING RODS AND LINES ARE 
HIDDEN IN NET, THE POLES LAID 
AT SIDE OF COVER; AFTER 
DINNER THEY ARE FISHED OUT. 


especially in hot weather. 
Easier, too. The 


Peerless 


—ONE PINT COOKED CLAM JUICE, 
ONE CUP TOMATO CATCHUP, ONE 
TEASPOONFUL EACH OF WORCES- 
TERSHIRE SAUCE AND GRATED 
HORSERADISH, JUICE OF ONE 
LEMON; FREEZE; SERVE IN 
COCKTAIL SET, WITH SHAVED 











Iceland 


(ONE MOTION) 


makes smooth, firm ice- 
cream in 3 minutes. Uses 
very little ice and no effort 
to turn. Due to patented 
stationary dasher—caz re- 
volves. Cream gets plenty 
of motion. 


AsK your dealer 
If not satisfied, money refunded. Write for 
“Six Cooks and a Freezer” 


A practical up-to-date recipe book prepared 
exclusively for the Peerless Iceland Freezer 
by: Mrs. Rorer, Madame Blay, Mrs. Lincoln, 
Mrs. Herrick, Miss Janet McK. Hill, Miss 
F. M. Farmer. FREE. 


DANA @ CO., Dept. C, Cincinnati, 0. 





Used by the Royal Families and Smart 
Hotels Throughout Europe. 


EREBOS 
TABLE SAT,T 


NOURISHES. 


The Daintiest Dryest Salt for 
table or kitchen. Contains wheat 
phosphates, making it invalu- 
able in the daily food of growing 
children and delicate mothers. 








NEVER 
CAKES 


Send for sample, enouch for the family, Name your grocer. 


‘* CEREBOS,"’ 78 Hudson Street, New York. 


ICE; WAFERS; RELISHES AT 
SIDE; GREEN FRILL IN TOP. 


SEA-URCHINS.—WRAP 
PARED PEACHES, STUFFED WITH 
MARASCHINO CHERRIES AND 
CINNAMON, IN RICH BISCUIT 
DOUGH; BAKE IN MODERATE 
OVEN; WHEN DONE INSERT 
BROWNED ALMONDS THROUGH- 
OUT; HAVE A THICK SAUCE MADE 
OF SYRUP AND MINCED FRUIT. 
























NAUTILUS.~SPRINKLE 
HALIBUT FILLETS WITH LEMON 
JUICE, PAPRIKA AND SALT; LET 
STAND OVER NIGHT ON ICE; 
THEN EGG AND CRUMB; FRY; 
SERVE IN SHELLS WITH SAILS 
MADE OF TARLATAN AND FINE 
SKEWERS; CORAL JELLY OF 
CRANBERRIES CUT STAR FORM. 


JELLYFISH.—FILL RAME- 
KINS WITH A PINK BAVARIAN 
CREAM, CHOPPED NUTS. AND 
FRUIT; WHEN FIRM UNMOULD 
LEMON JELLY FROM SMALL CUPS 
ON TOP OF EACH; GARNISH WITH 
MOSS PARSLEY. SERVE ON SMALL 
SAUCERS WITH PINK PAPER DOILY 
BETWEEN CUP AND SAUCER. 
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“ Sleeping we image, what awake we wish, 


So go dream of bones, and fisherman of fish.” 


—Theocritus 







DEVILLED CRABS.—ONE 
PINT MEAT FROM SHELLS, ONE 
CUP WHITE SAUCE, ONE TEA- 


A DAINTY PACKAGE FREE Vp 
Send us your name and we'll send you free a 
sample of CAILLER’S GENUINE Swiss MILK 
CHOCOLATE for eating. A year ago almost 
unknown to Americans; now the most pop- 


! 


SPOON EACH OF MADE 
MUSTARD, MINCED PARSLEY, 
LEMON JUICE; FILL SHELLS WITH 
MIXTURE; CRUMB AND BAKE 
IN HOT OVEN; GARNISH WITH 
GREEN PARSLEY AND LEMON AND 
SERVE ON FOLDED NAPKINS. 


ular milk chocolate throughout the country. 


































Cailler’s Genuine 
Swiss Milk Chocolate 


is made in a model factory situated in Broc, 
Gruyere Valley, the richest milk section in 
Switzerland. 
In powder for drinking, Cailler’s is the most 
delightful beverage you ever tasted in the way 
of Cocoa or Chocolate, Nourishing, whole- 
some and delicious. You will find it superior 
by far to any chocolate you have ever used, 
CAILLER’S is sold everywhere by fancy 
grocers, druggists and confectioners. 
For samples, address 
. H. FREYMANN 
J General Agent for U.S. A. 
W\ 861 BROADWAY... . NEW YORK 
in F. L. Cailler's, Ltd., Est. in Vevey, Switzerland, 1819 


WHALES.-— CUT SLICES FROM 
THE TOPS OF CUCUMBERS, RE- 
MOVE INSIDE PULP; MIX WITH 
CELERY, TOMATO CUBES, 
NASTURTIUM SEEDS, LOBSTER aes 
AND MAYONNAISE; REFILL 
SHELLS AND PLACE LIDS ON; 
CUT MOUTH IN ONE END; 
LARGE BLACK HEADED PINS FOR 
EYES; TAIL OF GREEN PAPER. 








AS 


You would be all eager- 
ness to possess the Blasius 
piano, if you knewit as it 
is—if you knew how instantly respon- 
sive the touch, how richly toned, how 
exquisitely cased, how lastingly built. 


You can buy the Blasius by mail, first hav- 
ing it sent on trial and satisfying yourself of its superiority. 
We will send engravings and descriptions of the newest 
styles, from which you can make selection. Payment ar- 
ranged conveniently. Write for particulars of this offer. 


Besa! 1000 Chestnut St. 
S&S S$ Philadelphia 


SCALLOP CROQUETTES. 
—ONE CUP VERY THICK CREAM 
SAUCE, ONE PINT SCALLOPS 
CUT FINE; YOLKS OF TWO EGGS; 
WHEN COLD, FORM INTO CRO- 
QUETTES; CRUMB, EGG AND RE- 
CRUMB; FRY IN DEEP FAT; 
GREEN FRILLETTE IN TOP; 
SERVE WITH SHRIMP SAUCE 
MADE OF CREAM SAUCE THICK- 
ENED WITH YOLKS OF EGGS; 
WHOLE SHRIMPS ADDED. 


CANNING AND 
PRESERVING 


ICES.—THESE MAY BE 
EITHER CREAM OR SHERBET 
COLORED A DELICATE GREEN 
AND MOULDED IN FISH FORM. 
THE FISH MAY BE OF ICE ON 
A FOUNDATION OF CREAM. GAR- 
NISH WITH PALE GREEN AND PINK 
PAPER FRILLED TO REPRESENT 
SEAWEED. THE FLAVORING FOR 
THESE SHOULD BE EITHER MINT 
OR PISTACHIO. UNMOULD ON 
INDIVIDUAL CREAM PLATES 
COVERED WITH PAPER DOILIES. 


Jams, marmalades and jellies. 
How to can and preserve fruits, 
to pickle and make ccatchup. All 
recipes show the exact quantity 
of each ingredient needed, ren- 
dering failure impossible if di- 
rections are followed. Price 15 
cents, postage prepaid. 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO., Ltd. 
Butterick Building, New York 
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3 MGR r’sitre IN€ 


‘KITCHEN See an aC ia 
hristine Terhune err! 

™ ik € “mbr at leo hiaine: sus sand 
years ot experience ) Zives an inter- 
esting description of the wonderful new 


ROYAL 2 | 


(Patented) 


» admirably adapted to every 
itdo aoeh tire the house 


a iiabn le 
strom 


ues (4 
y > Inans which Ay 
find of everyday he ly - for tl Y 
free. Royal Granite Steel ‘Ware, with the label 


on each article y all dealers. 


NATIONAL ENAMELING 
© STAMPING CO. 
Dept. B, 81 Fulton St., New York 


Sold direct 


from FACTORY | 
to KITCHEN | 


at wholesale prices. 


| r $3. 2 
| The Hoosier 
Kitchen 


Cabinet 


in cooking to you— 
ve only to put your 









No. 110. Price, $14.00 


brings everything needed 
groups it conyeniently -yol 
hand out. Sto re room, Dp api and kitchen 
table in one Hastiecad orkmanlike con 
struction throughout a ist and mouse proo f 
easily moved. You's tring to your money” 
till satished 

Write to-day for club offer and catalog showing ; 

other designs; also folding sewing and card tables. 


The Hoosier Mig. Co., 16 Adams St., New Castle, Ind. 


~ 


Originators and pioneer makers of Kitchen Cabinets 


Oyj 
ep 7 a > 


F ANCY Entertainments 
DRILLS Children 


Thoroughly illustrated. Dia- 
grams for each drill explained. 


Particularly appropriate for 


school entertainments. Cos- 
tumes and all accessories 
thoroughly explained. Price, 
15 cents, postage prepaid. 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO., Ltd. 
Butterick Building, New York 
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The 


Best Pickie™ 


DAINTY DISHES FOR HOT DAYS 


HE present 

month ts rich 

in foodstuffs 
and, with the expenditure of no more 
trouble than is usually given to the prep- 
aration of the family meals, one can 
serve many dishes possessing a touch 
of novelty, and gratify the craving for 
“something new”’ in a culinary way that 
this particular season brings. 

The following recipes are mainly for 
breakfast and luncheon dishes, for it is 
at these meals that fickle appetites need 
coaxing. 


BREAKFAST DISHES 





Ro._LemMups.—These little spicy rolls 
of fish are a German conceit and very 
tempting, particularly when served for 
breakfast with French fricd potatoes 
and crisp radishes. To prepare, select 
plump salt Holland herring; remove the 
backbone and divide lengthwise into 
fillets and soak for six hours in cold 
water; drain and on each piece lay 


three peppercorns, a tiny piece of a hay. 


leaf, a bit of lemon-peel, two or three 
cloves and half a teaspoonful of chopped 
onion; roll up, tie with thread, or fasten 
with tiny skewers and place in a crock; 
heat sufficient vinegar to cover the fish 
and pour over it; repeat this process 
for three mornings when the rollemups 
will be ready toserve. If the vinegar is 
very sharp dilute with water to the 
amount of a third. 

TOMATOES A LA CREME.—Takea small 
piece from the stem end of firm, ripe 
tomatoes and carefully remove the 
seeds. Cut twelve mushrooms in small 
pieces, add two tablespoonfuls of fresh 
breadcrumbs, one tablespoonful of but- 
ter, one-half cupful of chopped chicken 
and a light seasoning of salt and pepper; 
have the butter melted and the crumbs 
soft. Mix well and fill the tomatoes. 
Bake for thirty minutes, basting often 
with melted butter. Whip three table- 
spoonfuls of cream, add one tablespoon- 
ful of melted butter and place a portion 
on each tomato. 

GoLDEN CREAM Toast.—Cut slices of 
stale bread into diamonds and _ toast 
to a pale brown, drying slightly in the 
oven before browning. Make a rich 
white sauce of a pint of milk, three 
tablespoonfuls of butter, two table- 
spoonfuls of flour, half a teaspoonful of 
salt, a dusting of mace and a light dust- 
ing of pepper. Cook until smooth, add 
the grated yolks of three hard-boiled 
eggs and pour over the toasted bread. 

FisH Savory.—Cream a teaspoonful of 
butter with the same quantity of flour, 
thin with a cupful of milk to which a 
pea-siged lump of baking soda has been 
added; cook until smooth, and then add 
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half a cupful of 

strained tomato 

juice, three drops 

of onion juice and a seasoning of salt 
and pepper. Stir in three-quarters of a 
pint of cold flaked fish, heat thoroughly 
and serve on zwieback slightly moist- 
ened with hot milk. 

DIABOLIQUES.—Chop fine a_= small 
onion and a large green pepper and fry 
in hot butter for five minutes. Dredge 
with a teaspoonful of flour, add five 
tablespoonfuls of clam juice, one dozen 
of finely chopped clams and five drops 
of pepper sauce. While the clams are 
cooking, dip three-inch cubes of bread 
into melted butter and brown in the 
oven. When the clams are ready to 
serve, remove the centres from the crou- 
stades, fill with the clam mixture and 
serve garnished with cubes of highly 
seasoned tomato jelly and with parsley. 

Fish Rog Custarp.—Parboil half a 
pound of fish roe for ten minutes, drain 
and drop into ice-water for a few mo- 
ments; drain again, dry lightly in a 
cloth, arrange in a baking-dish, dot with 
small lumps of butter, sprinkle with salt 
and pepper and cover with a cupful of 
boiling water to which a teaspoonful of 
beef extract has been added; coc for 
twenty minutes in a moderate oven. 
Remove the roe to a hot platter and 
break with a fork. Add a cupful of 
cream to the stock left in the baking- 
dish, stir in three beaten egg yolks and 
cook until slightly thickened, pour over 
the roe and serve with cereal crisrs. 

CEREAL Crisps.—Prepare a breakfast 
porridge from any one of the wheat 
preparations on the market. Cool in 
small moulds, or use half-pound baking 
powder tins for the purpose. Cut in 
thin slices, dip in crumbs, then in beaten 
egg. again in crumbs and fry in hot fat; 
drain on soft paper, sprinkle with 
chopped parsley and arrange around the 
roc custard as a garnish. 

KipNEY CUTLETS.—Mix two table- 
spoonfuls of finely chopped green pep- 
pers with a walnut of butter, a teaspoon- 
ful of mixed mustard, a teaspoonful of 
horseradish sauce, and the same of 
chives and celery chopped fine. Roll 
the split kidneys in this mixture and 
grill. Serve with puffed potatoes and 
cucumbcr straws. The latter are long, 
match-like strips of cucumber crisped in 
ice-water and eaten simplv with salt. 

DrEvILLED Bones.—These are an ap- 
petizing arrangement of cooked chicken 
legs or roast beef bones from which 
the meat has not been too closely cut. 
Gashes are cut in the meat and the sea- 
soning rubbed in, as well as brushed on 
the outside. For the devil paste, take 
a teaspoonful of mustard flour, a tea- 
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spoonful of chopped chives, a teaspoon- 
ful of chutney sauce smoothly mixed 
with a quarter cupful of oil, a saltspoon- 
ful of paprika and salt to season the 
meat: add the beaten yolk of an egg, mix 
thoroughly and treat the bones to a gen- 
erous amount. Broil over a brisk fire. 


LUNCHEON DISHES 


Ecc CocxtTaiLts.—These are a deli- 
cious appetite sharpener. For each per- 
son take one teaspoonful of lemon juice, 
two drops of Tabasco sauce, half a tea- 
spoonful of grated horseradish, one tea- 

spoonful of tomato catchup, and a salt- 
spoonful of salt. Mix together and add 
one egg beaten to a foam. It is served 
in a tall glass with a long spoon. 

Fruit Soup.—Sprinkle half acupful of 
sago into two pints of water, add the 
grated zest of a lemon and a small piece 
of cinnamon bark, and cook for thirty 
minutes. Remove the cinnamon and 
add a quart of stewed cherries; bring to 
the boiling point and serve with swect 
wafers. Any small fruit or berries can 
be used for these soups, and served cold 
—not chilled—they are an appetizing 
first course for a warm day luncheon. 

BaRLey Soup.—Whether looked upon 
as sweet or sour, this is a nourishing, 
satisfying dish. Soak for twelve hours 
one teacupful of carefully cleaned pearl 
barley. Drain, cover with three pints 
of boiling water, add a teaspoonful of 
salt, a teacupful of seeded raisins and 
the grated rind and the juice of an 
orange; set on the back of the range and 
simmer for three to five hours, adding 
water as it cooks away. 

Potato DREssING FOR CoLpD FIsH.— 
Stir together until smooth four table- 
spoonfuls of oil and eight tablespoonfuls 
of whipped potatoes. Add four table- 
spoonfuls of lemon juice, two table- 
spoonfuls of French mustard, half a tea- 
spoonful of salt and six drops of Tabasco 
sauce. Beat well and add half a cupful 
' of whipped cream. 

Potato MAYONNAISE OF CHICKEN.— 
Lightly whip one cupful of cold mashed 
potatoes, add the beaten white of an 
egg, a tablespoonful of chopped chives, 
two-thirds of a cupful of mayonnaise, 
and a cupful of chicken breast cut in 
dice. Serve on crisp, cold lettuce. 

Beet MayYonnaAIse.—Bake in their 
skins medium-sized red beets. When 
tender plunge into cold water, rub off 
the skins and rub the beets through a 
sieve. Toacupful of this pulp add one- 
eighth of a cupful of lemon juice, and 
(very slowly) half a cupful of salad oil. 
Season with celery salt and cayenne, and 
beat until smooth. Serve with cold 
lamb or thinly sliced cold beef. 

CREME DE MENTHE SANDWICHES.— 
These are a fine accompaniment for cold 
lamb. Steep two tablespoonfuls of mint 
leaves in a little cold water, strain and 
add the infusion to one pint of whipped 
cream, season with salt and pepper and 
add half an ounce of gelatine softened 
in a tablespoonful of cold water and 
dissolved over hot water. Cool in a 
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square mould and when solidcut in thin | 
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Via UNION PACIFIC 


ST. LOUIS, $25—CHICAGO, $30 


Ci OLORADO 


Inquire of E. L. LOMAK, G. P. @ T. A, U.P. R. R. 





TO THE SUMMER GIRL fe 
The joy of out door life 
is made complete by 


\Cream/Wheat} 


a dainty breakfast, 





sa st 








AND RETURN 


EVERY DAY to September 30th, inclusive, 
with final return limit October 31st, 1904. 


FROM 


With correspondingly low rates from, other 
points. Be sure your ticket reads over this line. 





OMAHA, NEB. 









This 
Beautiful 






10 Cents 
in Stamps 
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Mountain and Lake Resorts 


is the title of a handsome new book 


of 128 pages beautifully printed, 
bound and illustrated. It describes 
more than 400 summer homes 
and contains a hundred beauti- 
ful pictures. In addition there is 


a fascinating love story entitled 


A CHANCE CourRTsHIP 


‘Two splendid Maps in ( olors com- 


plete the contents. It is 


a book vou 


will like to own. It may be had 
by sending ten cents in stamps to 
ie. Wa EES Ge 


Lackawanna Railroad, New York City 


“ » ‘28072 one 
neral f QASSECU LE} ‘ 1 2¢ WL 








ConCERNING ADVERTISING 


An interesting feature about THE 
DELINEATOR, anda vital one, is that 
in the advertising columns our read- 
ers will not find medical or curative 
advertisements, as we accept only 
high-class business to recommend to 
our readers. Neither will be found 
the extravagantly worded advertisc- 
ments by which women are so often 
lured to financial loss by irresponsible 
advertisers, appearing in so many 
magazines, All advertisements are 
inserted in good faith and by respon- 
sible persons, and you may answer 
them in the assurance that you will 
be dealt with honestly. 




















THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING COMPANY, Limited 









HAIR GOODS 


Perfect-Fitting Stvlish 
Pompadours. 
WIGS Wavy Switches. 
for Ladies and $3.00 up. 
Gentlemen, Complexion Deautifiers, 


Illustrated Catalogue Pree 


e. BURNHAM, Dept. A. 
7O State Sirect, Chicego. 





THE KITCHEN 
(Continued ) 


slices and place between simuilar-sized 
pieces of rye bread. 

BuTTERED WILD MusHROOMS.—Rinse 
carefully half a pound of mushrooms. 
Cut off the bottoms of the stalks, place 
upside down in a baking dish, put a nut 
of butter in each cup, sprinkle with salt 
and white pepper, cover closely and bake 
in a quick oven for twenty minutes. 
Serve with lettuce sandwiches. 

GREEN PEPPERS AND MuSHROOMS.— 
Wipe carefully and break into small 
pieces fresh field mushrooms; fry slight- 
ly in a tablespoonful of brown butter. 
There should be a cupful when cooked. 
Add half a cupful of cream, three table- 
spoonfuls of soft breadcrumbs, half a 
cupful of chopped clams, a seasoning of 
salt and pepper and one beaten egg 
yolk. Fill green peppers from which the 
seeds and veins have been removed, 
and which have been parboiled in 
salted water. Place in a fireproof serv- 
ing dish and bake for twenty minutes, 
basting occasionally with butter and 
water. 

WatnuT Stew.—Put two cupfuls of 
blanched walnut-meats into a saucepan, 
cover with chicken stock and simmer for 
thirty minutes, then drain and reserve 
the stock. Brown two tablespoonfuls of 
butter, stir in one tablespoonful of flour, 
add the drained-off stock and cook until 
smooth. Add the nuts, a seasoning of 
salt and pepper, a dusting of mace, and 
serve with tomato fingers. 

TomaTo FinGEers.—Reduce by boiling 
one cupful of stewed tomatoes to two 
tablespoonfuls (or buy the tomato paste 
put upin small tins). Cream two table- 


spoonfuls of butter, add the tomato 
paste and three tablespoonfuls of crush- 
ed peanuts. Mix and spread on narrow 
strips of stale bread, sprinkle with the 
crushed nuts and crisp in a hot oven. 

FisH 1n Cases.—Marinate in a French 
dressing for an hour cold cooked fish, 
finely chopped or flaked. Select me- 
dium-sized cucumbers, peel and crisp in 
ice-water, cut in halves lengthwise, and 
remove the centres; chop the latter and 
add to the fish in the proportion of one 
part cucumber to three parts fish. Mix 
thoroughly and fill the cucumber cases. 
Garnish with mayonnaise. 

Boupins oF Ham.— Butter small 
moulds and two-thirds fill with chopped 
cooked ham. Beat two eggs, add a cup- 
ful of milk, a saltspoonful of salt, a 
dusting of paprika, and a tablespoonful 
of chopped parsley; mix well and pour 
into the moulds, set in a covered pan 
of hot water and steam until the cen- 
tres are firm. Turn from the moulds 
onto rice toast and serve with either 
tomato or celery sauce. 

SHRIMPS AU GRATIN.—Season a pint 
of stewed tomatoes with salt and pepper. 
In a buttered fireproof serving dish 
sprinkle a laver of soft breadcrumbs 
slightly moistened with melted butter. 
On the crumbs place a layer of shrimps, 
canned or fresh, as the season affords; 
then add a layer of the tomatoes; con- 
tinue in this fashion until all the ingredi- 
ents are used, having the last layer of 
buttered crumbs. Run into a hot oven 
and bake until heated through and 
the crumbs are delicately browned. 


FRANCES E. PECK. 


ae 
HOT-WEATHER HOUSEKEEPING—HOW TO MAKE IT EASIER 


On a cool day, when a forenoon spent 
in the kitchen 1s not uncomfortable, I do 
such work as simplifies cooking in 
warmer weather. I make a quart jar of 
mayonnaise, which quickly disappears 
in Summer salads; I pick a package of 
codfish in pieces and pack it in a glass 
jar ready to be soaked and creamed; I 
dry, roll and sift breadcrumbs, mix salt 
with cornstarch ready to fill salters, clar- 
ify fat, grate dry cheese or chocolate, 
prepare soup stock, or do any of the 
many little things which seem like toil 
when hurriedly required. 

During a hot spell I do all the cooking 
in the early morning. Corned beef, 
ham or tongue is boiled, chicken is 
roasted or a shoulder clod is pot- 
roasted and sct away to cool. Potatoes 
and some vegetable which can be re- 
heated or used as a salad, are boiled. A 
blanc-mange, custard, jelly, compote or 
mousse is prepared for dessert. Cream 
soups, bouillons or chowders are made 
in the morning and warmed for dinner. 
After the breakfast dishes are washed, 
the kitchen is kept darkened and cool. 
Fifteen minutes’ labor serves then to 
prepare a meal. | 

The labor of Summer cooking is light- 
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ened by using a marble slab as a baking 
board. One day I used the top of an 
old-fashioned bureau for candy making. 
Afterwards I found it such an aid in pas- 
try making that I set it at the pantry 
window, rough side up, as a permanent 
baking board. Its coldness aids in roll- 
ing not only pastry, but any dough, es- 
pecially cookies and doughnuts, which 
are best with the least flour. I find the 


‘slab very useful to cool a dessert, soup 


or anything that cannot be put hot 
into the refrigerator. 

When I make ice-cream neither the 
salt nor the ice is thrown away. The 
contents of the freezing bucket are 
poured into a strainer; the ice used in 
the packing 1s rinsed clean of salt, put 
into a close-meshed frying basket and 
set in the top of the refrigerator where 
it adds to the chill, or is used in drinking 
water. The salt, which, if coarse 
grained, has usually melted but slightly, 
is shaken from the strainer, dried and 
put back in the salt bag to use again. 

One corner of the pantry, during hot 
weather, contains an array of bottles 
from which may quickly be prepared 
cooling drinks for guests or the children. 
Here I keep home-made raspberry vine- 
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gar, strawberry syrup, grape juice, 
lemon syrup, lime juice and pineapple 
syrup. A fruit can holding cold coffee 
and cold tea is replenished every day. 
The lemon squeezer, the ice shaver, a 
dozen lemons, a drink shaker and a bun- 
dle of straws are always on hand. A 
few minutes’ work, with these things as 
a base of supplies, serves to produce a 
refreshing drink at a sudden demand. 
We live near a small, clear lake, where 
the boys go bathing on warm days. Be- 
fore they start they come tome for 
what they consider an everyday job. 
They carry to the lake with them a 
basket of any root vegetables I am 
planning to cook—potatoes, beets or tur- 
nips. In the basket goes a vegetable 


———- - eee 


brush; then, attired in their bathing | 


suits, they treat the vegetables to a first- 
class scrubbing. The boys think it 
good fun, and it deducts one item from 
the day's work. 

Once a month during the Summer I 
multiply by twenty my pastry recipe, 
which calls for three cupfuls of pastry 
flour, one teaspoonful of salt, and one 
cupful of half lard, half butter. The 
shortening is cut into the flour with a 
chopping knife and tossed together, 
then put into a covered jar and set in the 
refrigerator. When a pie is required, I 
measure three cupfuls of the flour, 
moisten with two-thirds of a cupful of 
ice-water, roll, fill and bake. It means 
a saving of considerable time and, if per- 
fectly chilled, the pie material will keep 
well. 

During very hot weather I provide for 
my little girl the coolest possible under- 
wear. It consists of a combination of 
drawers and waist made from fine lons- 
dale cambric and untrimmed except for 
ruffles about the knees. The waist is 
loose and buttons at the back. Over 
this is put a sleeveless slip of cool dim- 
ity. The footwear, short white socks 
and sandals, does away with the ne- 
cessity of a band about the waist for 
garters. 

Until seven o'clock, the morning sun- 
shine and cool morning air are adm:tted 
into the house; then windows, doors and 
shutters are closed and the hose is 
turned upon the piazzas and house as 
high as the roof. Awnings and bamboo 
screens are then dropped, so that the 
house is kept cool and darkened all day. 
At sundown the windows are opened and 
the walls are treated to another wet- 
ting. 

On hot nights we sleep on a large up- 
stairs piazza which can be hastily con- 
verted into a bedroom. It is enclosed 
with wire netting, which protects from 
flies. From the roof of the poreh are 
hung dark-green curtains that reach the 
floor, hooking securely along the bottom 
of the piazza. We use cots and ham- 
mocks, which can be quickly put in 
place and removed. With a few hght 
screens, to partition the gallery into 
separate chambers, the whole family 
has often slept outdoors in perfect com- 
fort when the heat of indoor beds would 
have been unbearable. 

ISABEL GORDON CURTIS. 
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North McGregor, Iowa. 


SPIM COMPANY, 
Johnstown, N. Y. 
Dear Sirs:—I will say since 
beginning to use 


Mother Says: 


“One of the 400” 






I can see a great difference in 
the baby’s skin. It has made 
her skin softer and whiter, 
and I have recommended it to 
several and can recommend it 
to others. Respectfully, 
MRS. J. L. SIEVERS. 


‘When the New Baby Comes’”’ 


If you will use Spim Soap in his bath and a touch of Spim Ointment occa- 
sionally, the baby’s tender skin will always be free from chafing, prickly heat and 
skin troubles of all kinds. His scalp will be free from scurf and dandruff and he 
will be healthy and happy and sweet as all Spim babies are. Get them now 
and put them in the baby’s basket. Let us send you our handsome book of 


400 Photographs of Babies 
(MAILED FREE) 


who have used Spim Soap and Spim Ointment, and on a separate sheet the 
testimonials from their mothers. $500.00 in cash prizes this year for babies. 
Write for particulars with your order. There is no soap like SPIM soap. 


Spim Soap 25c. postpaid. Spim Ointment 50c. postpaid. 
We prefer that you buy of your druggist, but if he won’t supply you, order of us. 
THE SPIM COMPANY (Chas. B. Knox, Pres’t), 66 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N.Y. 


HELEN LEONE SIEVERS 
’ North McGregor, Iowa 
Born Feb. 21, 1903 





KNOXS GELATINEI 


Makes Ideal Hot-Weather Desserts 


th 
oe ] Combined with Fresh Fruits 


For four cents and your grocer’s name, I will send you a 
generous sample of this perfect Gelatine and my Recipe Book, 
“ Dainty Desserts for Dainty People.” Ask about prizes—| 
shall give a $1,000.00 Steinway Piano, free, for the best recipe 
sent in this year with thirteen empty Knox’s Gelatine boxes, 


Particulars gladly given. Knox’s Gelatine sold by all dealers. 


CHAS. B. ANOX, 66 HRnox Ave., Johnstown, N.Y. 






MR. HOME BUILDER 


with our line of 


Hardwood Mantels 


We'll be sure to catch your order when you 
ee our Catalogue and compare our prices. ‘The 











swellest designs you ever saw sold to you direct 

from the factory, saving you the dealer’s 

rofit. Send 10 cents in stamps for our elegant 7 
No 32 Catalogue, showing 80 new jee signs 








CENTRAL MANTEL CO. 
1207 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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THE 
RIDEAU 
LAKES. 


The Rideau River, lakes and canal, a 
unique region, comparatively unknown, 
but affording the most novel experience 
of any tripin America. An inland water- 
way between the St. Lawrence River at 
Kingston and the Ottawa River at 
Ottawa; every mile affords a new experi- 
ence. It is briefly described in No. 34 of 
the “ Four-Track Series,” “To Ottawa, 
Ont., Via the Rideau Lakes and River;” 
issued by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL 


A ery will be mailed free on recelpt of a two-cent 
stamp, by George H. Daniels, General Passenger 
Ayent, Grand Central Station, New York. 


Metropolitan 
Fashions 


There is no compilation of fashion 
that is so complete in all its de- 
tails as METROPOLITAN FASHIONS. 
It shows every conceivable mod- 
ern style for all the family except 
the men. It shows some styles 
for men in special garments. Any 
woman who is perplexed in rela- 
tion to garments for herself or for 
the household cannot afford to be 
without the splendid survey of fash- 
ion that is brought under her notice 
by METROPOLITAN FASHIONS. 


L0c a copy 


OVER THE COUNTER 


By Mail, 20 cents 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. ( Ltd.) 
_ BUTTERICK BUILDING, NEW YORK 


A Beautiful Human Hair $I 75 
Wavy Pompadour ~ 





. 2? oz. 22 in. Wavy Switch, 
$2.00. Sent po on receipt 
of price, with sample. Money 
refunded if misrepresented. 

MISS A. DE LEON 

1025 Opera House Bldg., Chicago 
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HE Summer-flowering bulbs are 
not.so generally planted as they 
would be were they better 
known. To many amateur 
gardeners, bulbs are suggestive 
of those only which are planted 
in the Autumn, as tulips and 
hyacinths. The Summer bulbs 
are planted in the Spriny, and 
a garden without them loses 

much of its charm and midseason glory. 

They are all of the simplest culture, suc- 

ceeding in ordinary garden soil. Their 

flowers range | 
in the various 
sorts from pure 
white to the 
most brilliant 
colors, and are 
exquisite in 
form and fine 
intexture. All 

Summer bulbs 
are most pleas- 

ing, as well as 

most easily 
tended, when 
planted in 
clumps, beds or 
masses. Their 
general culture 
is about uni- 
form. A rich, 
mellow. soil 
gives best re- 
sults, as is gen- 
eral in garden- 
ing; but bulbs 
are more inde- 
pendent of soil 
because of the 
nutriment stor- 
ed within the 
bulb itself. 
Keeping the 
surface of the 
soil well loosen- 
ed, especially 
after beating 
rains, and also free from weeds. will 
yield better results than richer soil with 
little ornoculture. Planted at a proper 
depth, they do not require watering 
or, with the exception of two or three 
of the taller growers, support. 
GLapDIOLUs.—For a display to be both 
magnificent and continued, the gladio- 
lus outrivals all other bulbs, among 
either Autumn or Summer sorts. No 
other bulb blooms so readily in all 
soils and climates, and under all de- 
grees of care. Beautiful varieties are 

Augusta, May, Latone, Henry Gill- 

man, William Falconer, Lamarck, Isaac 

Buchanan and General Phil. Sheridan. 
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Summer-F lowering 


Bulbs 





FIERY CRIMSON, WHITE-BLOTCHED, IS THIS 
EFFECTIVE GLADIOLUS. 





Pees 


MACLEOD 


Each represents a distinct color or style 
of marking. Fiery crimson and white- 
blotched is the effective bedder shown 
in the first illustration. For massing, 
William Falconer, with immense spikes 
and flowers, is unsurpassed in soft 
pink; Augusta in pure white, with blue 
anthers, and Isaac Buchanan in pale yel- 
low. The Giant varieties are distinct 
and desirable, and Lemoine’s endless 
variations are aptly termed ‘Butterfly 
hybrids.’” The latter are very inex- 
pensive. Groff’s choicest strain leads all 
others in diver- 
sity of color, in- 
cluding the new 
blue, heliotrope 
and lilac tints. 
These, in mix- 
tures almost de- 
void of dupli- 
cates, are offer- 
ed at low prices. 

CULTURE OF 
GLADIOLUS .— 
The culture is 
simple, yet, as 
with plants in 
general, the 
better the soil, 
the richer the 
spikes. A moist, 
sandy soil suits 
it best, and un- 
der these condi- 
tions it flowers 
freely, even 
without water- 
ing, if planted 
fiveorsix inches 
deep, with the 
soil loosened 
and free from 
weeds. It dis- 
likes a stiff, 
clavey soil, but 
blooms. well, 
nevertheless, if 
it is planted 
only two inches deep and the surface is 
not allowed to bake. Planted in groups 
of a dozen, they may be held erect by 
twine about a single stake in the centre. 
In rows, a stake at each end is necessary, 
and one midway if rows are long, with 
twine or wire passed in and out for sup- 
port. They may be planted three or four 
inches apart in groups, and four inches 
apart each way in masses. In the open 
ground no watering is required, as a rule, 
but in times of drouth, a generous soak- 
ing with water once a week, after buds 
begin to show, well repays the gardener. 
In the Autumn, before the ground freezes 
deep enough to reach the bulbs, dig them, 


The Deltneator 


dry several days in an airy place, cut off 
the tops to within half an inch of the 
bulb, and store them in open boxes in 
any place secure from frost. A succes- 
sion of bloom may be obtained from 
July through September by planting at 
intervals of two weeks from April to 
June, reserving strongest bulbs for latest 
planting. 

INCREASE.—Usually two fine bulbs 
are found in Autumn where one was 
planted, but the rapid way of increasing 
stock is by the little bulblets clustered 
about the base of the main bulb. They 
may be grown from the seeds, obtaining 
choice sorts, but the process is slow, re- 
quiring careful weeding and about three 
years to produce blooming-size bulbs. 
The bulblets vary from the size of a 
grain of rice to an English filbert. Rub 
them loose from the parent bulb at lift- 
ing time in the Autumn. Dry fora day 
or two in an airy position and store in 
paper bags hung in a frost-proof place 
until warm Spring time. They keep in 
good condition. Prepare a bed of mel- 
low soil and sow them two inches apart 
in drills nearly an inch deep, with four 
inches between the rows. Keep them 
hand-weeded and the soil midway be- 
tween rows carefully loosened, not dis- 
turbing the bulblets. By Autumn the 
largest will have reached blooming size 
for the following season; the tiny ones 
will need another season of cultivation. 

Cape HyacintuH (Hyactnthus Candt- 
cans).—This choice Summer bulb is 
wholly inexpensive and very striking. 
It grows from three to five feet in 
height, throwing up tall spikes sur- 
mounted with from twenty to thirty 
bell-shaped, pure-white flowers. Some- 
times there are two or three spikes to 
one root, as well-grown bulbs are very 
strong. Planted in the Spring, it blooms 
in August and September, proving very 
effective and contrasting beautifully 
with the richly hued gladiolus. It con- 
trasts, too, with the pronounced shades 
of perennial phlox, and is especially 
striking beside the intense blue of Del- 
phintum Formosum (hardy giant lark- 
spur). It succeeds in almost any soil 
and situation, and is sometimes classed 
hardy, but north of Washington should 
be lifted and stored in safe quarters. 

GIANT ISMENE (Ismene Calathena).— 
This grand, Summer-flowering bulb pro- 
duces throughout the season large, pure 
white and very fragrant flowers, their 
formation being well portrayed in the 
second illustration. Grown in _ pots, 
tubs or open ground, it proves a success. 
It is decidedly a bulb for the city 
dweller, being easy of culture and capa- 
ble of blooming two seasons of the year. 
It may be planted in pots or the open 
ground by the first of June, or as soon as 
the ground becomes warm and dry; in 
the South, whenever these conditions 
appear. Usually, the buds appear as 
soon as the leaves, with flowers, four or 
five weeks from planting. After bloom- 
ing, the plants make rapid growth, ma- 
turing the bulbs by October so that they 
may be dug, dried and packed in dry 
sand for another year’s planting. Or, 
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YOUR BOYS’ FEET a 


While growing and developing need careful watching, and a shoe 

that will conform to Nature’s lines and yet be pleasing to the eye, 

and built of honest material. The Bates Shoe, while made on scien- 

tific lines, with broad tread, full toe room, is not a “freak” shoe. 
Briefly, it looks as it should and feels that way. 





FOR THE AMERICAN BOY 






It’s best to have your local dealer fit 
you. Ask him to show you the 
Bates Shoe for Boys. In various 























This ae . ‘i gram 
Ave = leathers. $2.50 per pair. Sizes, shows 
gram 1 to 5%. In case your dealer ere 
. that svever 

shows does of carry the Bates Shoe, occupied a 
the exact order from us and we will Bates es 
outline of pet S aistorte 

yay the delivery charges. yes 

sole of Bates pay ¥ 8 ay a a nee 
Shoe. Note paolien “ipbite, 
width of sole, corns. N inety 
broad tread, per cent. of all 
and toe room. foot troubles are 
It’s a sole of caused by wearing 
. imperfect fitting, 

h ae ne ie aa unhealthy shoes 
of ‘‘ Everlasting while the ‘eet are 


tannage stock. 





Lrowing. 


Our Catalogue shows styles, with description of the Bates Shoe, 
and tells why your boys should wear them. It’s FREE. 


A. Je BATES Ke cS. Manufacturers | 
14 Bates St., Webster, Mass. NR 





THAT The BUSTER BROWN STOCKING 
Hq1S3 A BOON TO MOTHERS anoA SNAP 
Ma FOR SANTA CLAUS - 
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TIS CVERY THING 
A STOCKING OUGHT 
TO BO AND CVERY 
MOTHER KNOWS 
JUST WHAT THaT 
PeANs 
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Buster Brown is a great boy, and 
Buster Brown Stockings 


are great stockings for boys. Wear longer than any other stockings and are 
a better money’s-worth than you ever had before. 


25 cents a pair, 


If you can’t get Buster Broven Stockings from your retailer, write to us and2Zwe will see that you 


get them. Jobbers supplied by 
Buster Brown Stocking Co., 256 Church Street, New York 





TTArcisease 








at all leading 
retailers. 








SOCIAL EVENING ENTERTAINMENTS hictypine special Hust 
suggestions for evening pal 
balls, germans, etc.; something recent and entertaining. Price 25c. a copy, postage pre| 
THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING COMPANY, Limited, Butterick Building, New York. 
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“Fashions in New York” 


These outline drawings represent the figures 
contained in the article “Fashions in New 
York,” on pages 165 and 166, and the numbers 
of the patterns are given by which the designs 
may be developed. 





7724—Ladies' Coat. 
80 to 44 inches bust, 8 
sizes. Price, 2 cents. 





7770—Ladies’ 
Shirr - Draped Waist. 
82 to 42 inches bust, 
6 sizes. Price, 20 cts. 
7451—Ladies’ Skirt. 
20 to 30 inches waist, 
6sizes. Price, 25 cents. 





7778 —Ladies' Tuck- 
Shirred Waist. sto 42 
inches bust, 6 sizes. 
Price, 20 cents. 
7771—Ladies’ Skirt. 20 
to 80 inches waist, 6 
sizes. Price, 25 cents. 


7591 — Girls’ Box- 
Plaited Dress. 2to 12 
years, 11 sizes. Price, 
15 cents. 





7714—Little 
Empire Dress. 
10 years, 5sizes. Price, 
15 cents. 





7538 — Little Girls’ 
Cap or Bonnet. %to5 
years, 4 sizes. Price, 10 
cents. 


7620 — Little Girls’ 
or Boys’ Dress. \ toT 
years, Ssizes. Price, 10 
cents. 





7722—Misses’or 
Ladies’ Blouse. 380 to 
40 inches bust, 6 sizes. 
Price, 20 cents. 
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SUMMER-FLOWERING BULBS 
( Continued ) é 


after a few weeks’ rest, they may be 
potted for indoor Winter flowering. 
Alternate seasons of rest and growth are 
essential to flowering. 

AMARYLLIS.—The treatment of these 
bulbs is precisely as given for Ismene. 
Amaryllts Formostssima isa free bloomer, 
either in pots or the open ground. 
Especially prominent, however, is Ama- 
ryllis Johnsoni, also known as “ King 
Lily.”” It adapts itself to almost any 
soil but a clayey one, and grown in 
masses in large pots or tubs is unex- 
celled, in its line, for lawn or veranda 
decoration. <A clump of old-established 
bulbs—half a dozen with smaller ones 
surrounding—will be surmounted by 
from forty to fifty immense crimson 
flowers on stems two feet above the 
surface. They may be slowly ripened off 
by gradually diminishing the water sup- 
ply, then started again 
for a second crop of 
flowers. Store them 
in the cellar over 
Winter. The best soil 
for amaryllis consists 
of equal parts of rot- 
ted sod, leaf-mould 
and good loam. 

AGAPANTHUS (Blue 
Lily of the Nile).— 
This plant retains its 
leaves all Winter and 
must be well grown 
in rich, loamy _ soil 
before flowering. It 
requires plenty of root 
room and water and, 
grown in large pots 
or tubs, 1s a very or- 
namental plant for 
the lawn, terrace or 
piazza, sending up im- 
mense stalks bearing 
numerous bright-blue 
flowers. Do not ex- 
pect flowers from 
young plants. 

Lities.—Nearly all 
lilies do well in pots, 
flowering in Summer; 
set away in the pots, 
as they grow, over 
Winter. 

Deep pots are best 
for the larger sorts, 
but a five or six inch 
size is just right for 
Elegans, Kramer, 
Speciosum, Longiflorum, Browni, Super- 
bum, etc. Smaller sizes will accommo- 
date Tenuifolium, Thompsonianum and 
the smaller growers. They should be set 
away in a damp, dark and cool place to 
form roots until the shoots appear above 
ground. They require a rich, mellow 
soil. All potted bulbs should be given a 
weak fertilizer when buds show, discon- 
tinuing when flowers begin to open. 

SPOTTED CaLta.—This is a choice 
Summer plant for both pots and open 
ground. In pots, place at once in direct 
sunshine and store in the pots over 
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Winter. Montbretias are-pretty, gladi- 
olus-like bulbs on a miniature scale and 
fine for massing along edzes of beds or 
borders. Tuberoses are fine for pots, 
but may also be bedded. Zephyran- 
thes, Cooperia, Oxalis and Milla Biflora 
are all well worth growing. The dahlia, 
which has been treated in detail here- 
tofore, is classed with Summer bulbs, as 
is also the tuberous canna, which will 
be treated exhaustively later. 


Chrysanthemums must not be dis- 
budded later than August 1. If not 
already done, shift 
for the last time 
and into ten or 
twelve inch pots, 
as needed. Water them copiously twice 
a day and three times if needed. They 
must not dry out, or flowers will be 


HINTS AND HELPS 
FOR AUGUST. 


THE PURE WHITE FRAGRANT FLOWER OF ISMENE CALATHENA, 


ruined. Freesias should be potted in 
August for best results. Candidum 
lilies for outdoor use should be planted 
this month eight or nine inches deep, in 
well-drained position. Let no manure 
touch the bulbs. August is the month 
for planting this hly in the South also. 
It is hardy everywhere. Late-bloom- 
ing cosmos may be potted for indoor 
bloom in the North. Roses may now 
be layeredin the South. Cut a ‘‘tongue”’ 
or shallow lengthwise slit near a joint, 
peg down close to the ground and cover 
with four or five inches of soil. 


The Delineator 





BY HELEN 


THE MASSACHUSETTS STATE FEDERATION : 


tion is now eleven years old. It 

numbers something over 30,000 
women, many of whom are known the 
country over. At the head stands Julia 
Ward Howe, in her eighty-fifth year, 
strong and vigorous still. President for 
five years, she is now the adored Hon- 
orary President, whose presence, when- 
ever she is able to attend the meetings 
or social functions, is deemed an honor. 
The second president was Miss O. M. 
E. Rowe, who car- 
ried on the work 
of the Federation 
with judgmentand 
laid the founda- 
tions for some of 
the most effective 
work that has yet 
been accomplished 
by any of the State 
federations. Her 
successor, still in 
office, was Mrs. 
May Alden Ward, 
the well-known 
author, lecturer 
and teacher—a 
woman who pos- 
sesses that rare 
quality among 
women, good gen- 
eralship. It is one 
thing to have “‘ex- 
ecutive ability” of 
the kind that 
makes the posses- 
sor a good worker, 
but a still greater 
thing to have the 
faculty of plan- 
ning great things and then of selecting 
the right women to carry them out. 
This quality Mrs. Ward has, and it is 
to her generalship that Massachusetts 
owes its fine development and its stand- 
ing among other club women of the 
country. 

The Massachusetts-Georgia Model 
School in Bartow County, Ga., was 
founded by Mrs. Granger, the former 
president of the Georgia State Federa- 
tion, whose work for the schools of her 
State is well known. This school was 
originally her idea, but she had no 
money to carry out her thought. At 
the same time, Massachusetts club- 
women, who live in a State where the 
Legislature has long ago established 
schools and libraries, were casting about 


| tie Massachusetts State Federa- 
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mMRS. MAY ALDEN WARD, RETIRING PRESIDENT 
OF MASS. STATE FEDERATION , 2ND 
VICE-PRESIDENT OF G, F. W. C. 


M. WINSLOW 


WHAT IT HAS ACCOMPLISHED 


to see where they could do the most 
good, and, lighting upon Georgia, they 
decided unanimously to support the 
Southern model school. The neighbor- 
hood where this school is located was 
once the home of people of wealth and 
refinement, some of whose descendants 
still remain, although most of the dwel- 
lers are of the tenant class. The school- 
house is a neat frame building and the 
interior is made homelike and attractive 
by books and photographs and is equip- 
ped with necessary 
maps, blackboards 
and an excellent 
globe. There isa 
room in the rear 
where manual 
training is given. 
In the main school- 
room the regular 
school work is 
maintained after 
the most approved 
modern methods. 
On Saturdays a 
cooking-class is 
held for the moth- 
ers, and, indeed, 
the whole neigh- 
borhood shares in 
the interest and 
work of the school. 
The scholars, 
mostly of poor, 
uneducated par- 
ents, are taught 
not only from 
school text-books, 
but to read intel- 
ligently, to sew 
and cook and make 
baskets, hats and simple woodwork. 
It is a model school, accomphshing 
splendid results in a modest way. 
This school is under the special 
care, in Massachusetts, of the Education 
Committee, of which Mrs. Sara T. S. 
Leighton is chairman. An appeal was 
sent out by this committee to the club 
women of Massachusetts for books and 
travelling libraries. It was generously 
answered, and books came in by the 
thousand, entire travelling libraries being 
donated by various clubs. The books 
were carefully assorted and sent to dif- 
ferent sections of the country where they 
were eagerly accepted and appreciated. 
Word was passed from State to State 
that Massachusetts was willing to help 
people of the rural communities in dis- 
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7 years; 7 sizes. 


Dress. 


Ages, 2 to 8 years; 7 sizes. 


Ages, 


to 4 years; 5 sizes. 









CHILDREN’S DRESSES. 


Patterns for them in the Sizes quoted are 
obtainable from The Butterick Publishing 
Co. (Limited) and its Agents generally. 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING COMPANY (Ltd.), 













7651—Little Girls’ Dress, with an Attached 


Full Skirt. Ages, 8 to 10 years; 8 sizes. 15 cents, 





7659—Little Girls’ Tucked Dress. Ages, 1 to 
lv cents. 





7661 — Little Girls’ Tucked erence? SD rece: 


Ages, 2 to 9 years; 8 sizes. 15 cents 





Ml ) rere y 


Tae Srp 2 


7708 — Little Girls’ or Boys’ Round Yoke 
Ages, to 6 years; 7 sizes. 10 cents. 





7657—Little Girls’ or Boys’ French Dress. 
18 cents. 





7726—Little Girls’ or Roys’ French Dress. 
2to8 years; 7sizes. 15 cents. 





7732—Little Boys’ or Girls’ Dress. Ages, % 


1U cents. 


It Solves 
Difficulties 


— It Prevents 
Perplexities 


It gives a survey at one 
glance of the whole field 
of present-day styles 
and fashions. 


IT DOES THIS FOR 
ONLY TEN CENTS 


This small price will 
buy from any Butterick 
Agent anywhere the 
latest copy of 


Metropolitan 
Fashions 


There is no compilation of 
fashion that is so complete in 
all its detail as METROPOLITAN 
FASHIONS. It shows every 
conceivable modern style for 
all of the family except the 
men. It shows some styles 
for men in special garments. 















Any woman who is perplexed 
in relation to garments for 
herself or for the household 
cannot afford to be without 
the splendid survey of fashion 
that is brought under her 
notice through its pages. 








—$—<«- 


Ten Cents a Copy from 
any Butterick Agent. 
By Mail, Twenty Cents. 







THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO., Ltd. 
Butterick Building, New York 






CLUB WOMEN AND CLUB LIFE 
(Continued ) 


tant States, and appeals came from half 
the Western and Southern States asking 
for books and travelling libraries. 
Sometimes the regular travelling libra- 
ries have been sent, sometimes a barrel 
of books to form the nucleus of a local 
library in some mining town, lumber 
camp or mountain hamlet, and in many 
instances school-books by the thousand 





MISS HELEN A. WHITTIER, CHAIRMAN ARTS AND 
CRAFTS COMMITTEE , IST VICE-PRESIDENT 
OF MASS, STATE FEDERATION, 


were forwarded, while workers on plan- 
tations have been remembered, and 
boxes of books sent to rural post-offices 
and other stations in several of the 
Southern States. In this way more 
than eight thousand books are now in 
circulation, outside the limits of Massa- 
chusetts, bearing the label of the Massa- 
chusetts State Federation. Thirty-two 
travelling libraries, in regular library 
cases, are in circulation, most of them 
bearing the name of the club which gave 
them, beside the ‘‘M. F. W. C.”’ Ten- 
nessee, North and South Carolina, Geor- 
gia, Florida, Oklahoma, Mississippi and 
the Sea Islands are among the recipients, 
and libraries for other destinations are 
being prepared. 

All this means a great deal of work 
on the part of the committee in charge, 
and Mrs. Leighton seems to be the right 
woman to be at the head of such work. 
She has been on the board of officers of 
the Massachusetts Federation ever since 
it was started, and during a longer period 
than that was president of the Home 
Club of East Boston, one of the oldest 
clubs in the country. Every book re- 
ceived by the committee is examined 
as to its fitness for library use, and none 
is sent that is not desirable. 

But this is not all the good work being 
done in the old Bay State. There are 
several other committees working along 
various lines with zeal. The social ser- 
vice work has been condensed of late 
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upon the tramp evil and “stamp sav- 
ings,’’ of which ‘‘more anon,”’ as the old- 
fashioned novelist used to say. The 
Civil Service Reform Committee origin- 
ated in this State and is working in uni- 
son with some of the most prominent 
men-reformers and sociologists for the 
improvement of State and civic affairs. 
Miss Perkins, of Concord, is the head of 
this committee. One result of her 
efforts has been the establishment of a 
similar committee in the national body 
of G. F. W. C. and the spread of the work 
to other States. The idea of this com- 
mittee is to take up the national work of 
promoting the merit system as applied 
to public offices. 

Then there is the Legislative Com- 
mittee, which keeps watch of what is 
being done or intended by the ‘‘Solons 
of Beacon Hill,’’ and sends representa- 
tives up to the State House for the pur- 
pose of attending various hearings on 
public questions—and they do not hes- 
itate to oppose things if opposition is 
needed. The Arts and Crafts Commit- 
tee looks after the promotion of home 
industries and the revival of handicraft 
that is worth while. Miss Helen Whit- 
tier, another woman who has been on 
the State Federation board almost since 
it began, is at the head of this commit- 





MRS. SARA T. LEIGHTON, CHAIRMAN OF EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE , 3D VICE-PRESIDENT OF 
MASS, STATE FEDERATION. 


tee. Miss Whittier was the founder and 
long-time president of the famous Mid- 
dlesex Club, of Lowell, numbering six 
hundred members or so, and one of the 
editors of the Federation Bulletin, the 
mouthpiece of the Massachusetts club- 
women. Then there is the Forestry 
Committee, of which Mrs. Westley Jones 
is chairman, and the Conference Com- 
mittee, of which Mrs. Caroline S. Ather- 
ton is at the head. A reciprocity bu- 
reau has also been added to the work of 
the Federation, and promises well. 


The Delineator 





These illustrations 
“Boek on Facial Massag 
“Book on Fac e,”? 
described below 












































MASSAGE CREAM 


is as necessary to the perfect facial massage as facial massage itself is necessary to the 
perfection and preservation of beauty in the woman of to-day. A single trial will show 
you the difference between it and the so-called “creams” and “balms” that have 
flooded the market since our success. It is the only massage cream that contains 
neither grease nor glycerine to clog the pores of the skin. It is a perfect skin 
food and skin cleanser. It clears the complexion, while its proper use in 
facial massage restores hollow cheeks to roundness, effaces wrinkles—in 
every way aids in the attainment of perfect symmetry of the face and neck. 
One copy of our beautifully illustrated BOOK ON FACIAL MASSAGE 


—a practical course that enables any woman to become an expert in this most necessary of 


modern aids to beauty and health—and A LIBERAL SAMPLE of POMPEIAN 
MASSAGE CREAM will be mailed 


F REE eae — 


Stating whether he keeps Pompeian Massage Cream or not, If he does not keep it, please 
ask him to write us for our special offer to dealers this month. The book mentioned above 
© should be on the toilet table of every woman in the land. Cut off the coupon in 
the corner, and send it to us with your name and address, and that of your dealer, 


POMPEIAN MFG. CO., 62 Prospect St., Cleveland, Ohio 









OMPEIAN MASSAGE CREAM 


Pompeian Massage Cream retails at 
SOc. and $1.00 per jar. We 
prefer you to buy of your dealer 
whenever possible; but do not 
accept a substitute for Pom- 



















is sold by good druggists 
and dealers in toilet articles 
in this country and Europe. € 
Should your dealer re- 






Pompeian 
Mig. Co., 
62 Prospect St. 
Cleveland, 0. 












POMPEIAN fuse to supply it, send peian under any circum- _ Gentlemen: In con- 
MASSAGE us his name, and or- stances. It is the iii 
SOAP der direct from only cream free CO Mn Diank below wi 


my dealer's name and 
address, please send without 
cost to me one copy of your book 
on Facial Massage, and liberal 
sample of Pompeian Massage Cream. 


us. We will pay 
postage. 


from grease. 





may be used to advan- 
tage with the cream. 
Delightful for toilet or 
bath. Box of 3 cakes, 
50 cents, postpaid. 
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Special Notice 


The subscription price of THE DELINE- 
ATOR is $1.00 a year to any Post-Office in 
the United States, Canada, Mexico, Porto 
Rico, Cuba, Hawaiian Islands, Tutuila, 
Guam, Philippine Islands and points in 
China to which mails are transmissible 
through the United States Postal Agency 
at Shanghai. 

For all other countries an additional 
remittance of $1.00 must be made to cover 
foreign postage. 


FOREIGN POSTAGE AND PACKAGE 
RATES ON PATTERNS: 


List No. 1.—With Orders for Patterns to 
be sent to Canada, Hawaiian Islands, Phil- 
ippine Islands, Cuba, Porto Rico, Island of 
Guam, Tutuila and points in China to 
which mails are transmissible through the 
U.S. Postal Agency at Shanghai, no Extra 
Remittance for postage is necessary. 

In the case of Patterns ordered to be 
sent from the United States to any foreign 
country not specitied above nor included in 
the List below, Foreign Postage is to be 
forwarded with the Order at the following 


Rates: 
POSTAGE 


On 25c. Patterns—For One, 15c.; For Two, 
2sc.; For Three, 30c.; For Four, 35¢. 
On 15c. or 20c. Patterns—For One, 1oc.; 
For Two, 20c.; For Three, 25c.; For 
Four, 30c. On 10c. Patterns—F or One or 
Two, 5c.; For Three or Four, 100. ; For 
Five, 15c.; For Six or Seven, 20¢. 


List No. 2.—To any of the countries in 
the List below, the Extra Postage required 
is Ten Cents on One Pattern, and Twelve 
Cents on Two or More, up to Ten. 


Bahamas; Barbadoes; Colombia; Costa 
Rica: The Danish West Indies; Honduras 
(British); Jamaica, including the Turks and 
Caicos Islands; Leeward Islands (Antigua 
with Barbuda and Redonda, St. Kitts, 
Nevis, with Anquilla, Dominica, Montser- 
rat, and the Virgin Islands); Salvador ; 
British Guiana; Windward Islands (Gren- 
ada, St. Vincent, the Grenadines and St. 
Lucia); Mexico; Newfoundland; Honduras 
( Republic of); Trinidad (including Tobago); 
Chile; Germany, Guatemala, Nicaragua, 
New Zealand; Venezuela; Bolivia. 


PACKAGE RATES 


These Discounts will be allowed on Pack- 
ages where ordered sent at one time: 


On receipt of $3 we will allow a selection of 
$4 in Patterns—No extra Remittance is 
required with this Package to be sent to 
Countries in List No.1. Foreign postage 
to Countries mentioned in List No. 2 will 
be 12c.; to all other Countries, $1.20. 


On receipt of $5 we will allow a selection of 
$7 in Patterns—F oreign Postage on this 
Package to Countries in List No z will 
be 24c.; to all other Countries not speci- 
fied above, $1.90. 


On receipt of $10 we will allow a selection of 
$15 in Patterns—Foreign Postage on this 
Package to Countries in List No. 2 will 
be 36c.; to all other Countries not speci- 
fied above, $4.20. 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CoO. (Limited) 
Butterick Building, New York 





EALTH is a trust, like life itself, 
H and you owe it to yourself and to 
others not to waste or trifle with 

this precious possession, but to guard it, 


not only for the sake of your own hap- 


piness and usefulness, but for the sake 
of others who may have a rightful claim 
that you fulfil a duty toward them. 

In youth you may lay up treasures of 
health and strength, or you may sow the 
seeds of weakness or illness for later 
life. At this time you are very apt to 
think that you can take unreasonable 
liberties with your health. You scorn 
the idea of prudence. You think it all 
nonsense to pay attention to proper 
food, clothing, exercise or sleep. Ex- 
perience will teach you that you must 
suffer if you disregard the laws of 
health; and, more than this, perhaps 
you may cause anxiety or loss of time, 


money or their own strength to others 
of your family who must nurse or care 


for you in illness. It is clearly your 
duty not to be selfish and inconsiderate. 

American girls, with their highly 
strung, nervous temperaments, keenly 
alive and keenly sensitive, need above 
all things to avoid the temptation to 
overstrain and overdo either in efforts 
of work or in pleasure. We should hear 
less of headaches, tired feeling, nervous 
prostration or being run down if very 
simple precautions were taken. Com- 
mon-sense and intelligence should be 
your guides in studying and under- 
standing the laws of health. Nature 
will tell you when it is your duty to 
rest, and you must obey her wise and 
silent counsels. 

You should quickly realize your limi- 
tations in physical power and yield to, 
rather than oppose, any warning which 
nature gives. If you are not in the 
habit of taking a ten-mile walk or play- 
ing tennis for hours, or riding twenty 
miles on a bicycle, you will exhaust 
strength and injure nerves or heart by 
attempting more than your limit al- 
lows. Increase in any exercise must be 
gradual to be beneficial. 

If it is merely for the value and pres- 
ervation of good looks, you will do well 
to cultivate health. Beauty cannot be 
retained without it, but even a girl with 
plain features who is healthy and 
wholesome can be more attractive than 
a girl with a classic face if she has a 
stooping frame and languid walk. The 
outward signs of health are clear eyes, 
a clear skin, a pure breath, a cool hand, 
well-developed, symmetrical outlines, 
active, easy, buoyant grace of move- 
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ment, a joyous carriage of the head and 
limbs, indicating at once vigor and hap- 
piness and creating a delightfully pleas- 
ing impression on the beholder. Health 
not only gives bodily beauty, but in- 
fluences the disposition. Amiability, 
good-temper, cheerfulness, generally ac- 
company good health. Fretfulness, dis- 
content, nervous irritability, are usually 
the results of ill-health. Success also 
cannot be attained without health. 
You cannot do your work well with a 
madly nourished body. 

In order to be healthy you need plenty 
of fresh air, wholesome food and exer- 
cise. Fresh air is required for the lungs, 
blood and skin. Perfect ventilation in 
rooms, a window left open in your bed- 
room at night at all seasons, sunshine 
and air let in by day, are rules to ob- 
serve. Bedding must be thoroughly 
aired every morning. Underclothing 
worn by day must not be worn at 
night. Clothing must be aired. Keep 
the skin of the entire body pure and 
clean by daily bathing, airing and rub- 
bing with a towel. Wholesome food, 
properly cooked and eaten at regular 
hours and not eaten in haste must be 
your rule. The digestion must not be 
impaired by eating between meals, nib- 
bling candy, eating pastry or drinking 
soda-water, if you want a good com- 
plexion. Eight or nine hours of sleep 
are required for rest and refreshment. 
Your ‘beauty sleep’’ will be in the 
hours before midnight. Avoid expo- 
sure in regard to wet feet and wet skirts, 
and save yourself from taking cold or 
contracting a serious illness. Under- 
stand about the circulation of the blood, 
the proper temperature of the body. 
Avoid sudden changes of temperature 
when overheated. Take exercise in the 
open air every day, and expand the 
lungs and shoulders by deep breathing 
and erect walking. 

You may say that all these are very 
commonplace rules—but do you follow 
them, or are you not breaking them 
frequently? 

I would not have you coddle your- 
self, or become self-conscious, or make 
a habit of talking about your bodily ills, 
real or imaginary. If you are a per- 
fectly healthy, normal person, obeying 
common-sense rules and doing nothing 
which you know will hurt you, then you 
should have nothing to remind you of 
the body. When you are conscious of 
liver, or stomach or other organs, some- 
thing is wrong and you need to be 
careful. 


The Delineator 


I feel sure that you will agree with me 
that you are in the world not only to 
add to the pleasure of others by your 
beauty and charm,.but to be useful, and 
not to lead an idle, aimless life. Duty 
points to the necessity of saving 
strength for social service, either in our 
family or among friends, or in our work 
of various sorts, or in clubs or charities. 

Try to grow in health of soul, mind 
and body. Remember that the brain, 
which is the material part of the mind, 
so to speak, is nourished through the 
body; therefore, to keep our minds 
bright, strong and wholesome, our 
bodies must be healthful. A sound 
mind in a sound body are desirable 
things of life. If life is to mean any- 
thing to you, it is important that you 
should fulfil all its conditions. You 
must be able to use well every power of 
mind as well as of body. You must 
grow. You can measure your mental 
health and growth by some such 
searching questions as these: Have I 
grown since last year? Have I devel- 
oped any small talent which I know is 
mine, or have I neglected to do so? 
Have I cultivated my mind? Health- 
ful thinking and reading are necessary 
if you would grow. 

A girl wrote to me recently that she 
had joined a club for a course of read- 
ing and for writing compositions last 
year, but she added frankly: 


“For some reason I did not makeasuc- 
cess of the course. And ever since that 
time I have been restless—am bitious still, 
but not knowing how to satisfy that am- 
bition. I have now a plan of collecting a 
small library of my own. This will be the 
beginning and will, I hope, lead to some 

ood result. At all events, I am going to 

ollow Miss Alcott’s advice to ‘ keep good 

_ company, read good books, love good 

things and cultivate soul and body as 

faithfully and wisely as I can, and some 

day I hope to know what it is to be well- 
educated and cultivated.’ ” 


The writer of this letter deserves en- 
couragement. She has an aim which 
should make for her a most harmonious 
life. She has discovered a secret. In 
cultivating soul and body faithfully and 
wisely, she will reap the reward of a 
happy, wholesome, useful life. The dis- 
couragement she suffered from not 
making a success in her reading club 
was natural, but this very discourage- 
ment has not hurt her, but has ‘helped 
her to grow, to make a new start. In- 
terruptions and hindrances are often 
beneficial. They may serve to show 
our own limitations, our lack of the one 
thing needful. We may need accu- 
racy, more study, better methods of 
work, attention to detail. We may 
need to overcome laziness, to be more 
diligent, or to observe more carefully. 

“T do not doubt,’ says Ruskin, ‘‘but 
that the mind is a less pleasant thing to 
look at than the face, and for that rea- 
son it needs more looking at; so, always 
have two mirrors on your toilet table 
and see that with proper care you dress 
body and mind before them daily.”’ 

This thought applies to health of body 
and mind. We are ‘to see that we care 
faithfully for each every day. 
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LADIES’ SHIRT-WAISTS. 


Patterns for them in the Sizes quoted are 


obtainable from The Butterick Publishing 
Co. (Limited) and its Agents generally. 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. (Ltd.) 
BUTTERICK BUILDING, NEW YORK. 








77265—Ladies’ Shirt-Waist. 
32 to 42 inches bust; 6 sizes. 
20 cents. 


Air 
see 


7722 — Ladies’ 
Blouse. 80to 40 inches bust; 6 
sizes. 20 cents. 





7723—Ladies’ Shirt-Waist. 82 to 42 inches 
bust; 6 sizes. 20 cents. 





7688—Ladies’ Shirred Shirt- 
Waist. 8 to 42 inches bust; 6 
sizes. 20 cents. 


or Misses’ 





7747— Ladies’ Box- Plaited 
Shirt-Waist. 3% to 44 inches bust; 


7 sizes. 20 cents. 29 cents. 


7712—Ladies’ Shirt-Waist. 
82 to 42 inches bust; 6 sizes. 


7728—Ladies’ Tucked Shirt- 
Waist. & to 42 inches bust; 6 
sizes. 20 cents. 





7 746—Ladies’ Tucked or Gath- 
ered Shirt-Waist. 32 to44 incHes 


bust; 7 sizes. 20 cents. 20 cents. 


75 76— Ladies’ Shirt-Waist. 
82 to 42 inches bust; 6 sizes. 


7579—Ladies’ Tucked Shirt- 
Waist, Bloused or Drawn 
Down at the Back. 482 to 46 in- 
ches bust; 8 sizes. 20 cents. 





7704 — Ladies’ Shirt-Waist. 


cents. 
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7663—Ladies’ Shirt-Waist. 
$82 to 44 inches bust; 7 sizes. 


20 cents. 20 cents. 





7669—Ladies’ Shirt-Waist. 
82 to 46 inches bust; 8 sizes. 
20 cents. 
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7662 —Ladies’ Tucked Shirt- 
82 to 44 inches bust; 7 sizes. 20 Waist. 32to 44 inches bust; 7 
sizes. 20 cents. 
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7653—Ladies’ Shirt-Waist. 
82 to 44 inches bust; 7 sizes. 





7716—Ladies'’ Rlouse Shirt 
or Shirt-Waist. 82 to 42 inches 
bust; 6 sizes. 20 cents, 20 cents. 


7681 — Ladies’ Tucked 
Shirt-Waist. 382 to 44 inches 
bust; 7 sizes. 20 cents. 





7446 — Ladies’ Shirt - Waist. 
82 to 46 inches bust; 8 sizes. 
20 cents. 





7650—Ladies’ Shirt-Waist. 
32 to 42 inches bust; 6 sizes, 





{TO VARIOUS SUBSCRIBERS:—WE po 
NOT GIVE ADDRESSES IN THESE COLUMNS. 
CORRESPONDENTS DESIRING REPLIES BY 
MAIL SHOULD ENCLOSE A STAMPED, SELF- 
ADDRESSED ENVELOPE. ] 


THE HOUSEHOLD 


C. E. :—Tomato jelly, with gelatine, may be 
cut in squares and served with lettuce and cel- 
ery and mayonnaise for a salad. It is easily 
made by dissolving half a box of gelatine in a 
cupful of cold water. Cook the tomato, season 
and strain it, and then heat it again. Use a 
quart of this to the cup of gelatine and stir wel! 
until the latter is all dissolved. Pour into shal- 
low dishes or little moulds and serve in indi- 
vidual plates prettily arranged. An old-fash- 
ioned way to make tomato jelly without gela- 
tine is to fill a stone jar with ripe tomatoes 
sliced. Cover it tightly, put the jar in a pot of 
water and boil for four or five hours. Strain 
the juice through a fine sieve and to each pint 
of juice put a pound of brown sugar. Add the 
whites of six eggs to each gallon of juice and 
boil until thick; then put it in glasses. This is 
a rich, odd jelly. If preferred more spicy, put 
only half as much sugar, pepper and salt to 
taste and mace and nutmeg. 


A SUBSCRIBER :—Very delicious is honey 
gingerbread, and it is made as follows: Warm 
a generous half cupful of butter and beat into 
it two scant cupfuls of strained honey. When 
you have a light cream, beat in one table- 
spoonful of powdered sugar, a tablespoonful of 
ginger and half a teaspoonful of cinnamon. 

ow add the beaten yolks of four eggs, and, 
alternately with the frothed whites, three even 
ane of flour sifted twice with a teaspoonful 
of baking powder. Beat hard for one minute 
and bake in buttered shallow pans in a moder- 
ate oven forty-five minutes. Keep covered for 
thirty minutes. To make raisin or currant 
bread, scald a pint of milk and beat into ita 


teaspoonful of melted butter and one of salt. | 


When the mixture is lukewarm, add half a yeast 
cake dissolved in half a cupful of warm water 
and beat in enough flour to make a good bat- 
ter. Set in a warm room to rise for eight hours. 
Beat hard, add a cupful of flour, and work in a 
cupful of halved and seeded raisins or currants 

plenstally dredged with flour. Set to rise unti 

ight, then bake. 


Mrs. E. R. H. :—To remove stains, it is first 
necessary to ascertain the cause of the blemish, 
bearing 1n mind some fundamental chemical 
principles, the most important of which is neu- 
tralization. Take the grease spot, for example. 
Water alone will not affect it, but when one 
adds to the water potash, soda or armons, 
and applies it to the Bree spot, a chemic 
combination is usually formed, setting the 
grease free in such a way that it may be taken 
up by the water. Oo remove a_ grease 
spot: Take benzine, gasolene, turpentine or, 
best of all, ether, and moisten a large ring 
around the grease spot, gradually working to- 
ward the centre; when this 1s reached, imme- 
diately saturate two pieces of blotting paper 
with the spirit, place one beneath and the 
other on top and press with a weight. 


TOILET 


Miss A. B. AND OTHERS :—In “ The Foun- 
tain of Youth,” in the June number of THE 
DELINEATOR, you will find information relative 
to removing superfluous hair. 


Daizy :—The best way to cure a bunion is to 
wear properly fitting shoes. Bunions are the 
result of pressure and irritation by friction. 
When a bunion is forming, it may be ones 
py poulticing and carefully opening it with a 
ancet. 


Miss NANNIE M., RELDA AND OTHERS :— 
A treatment for pimples and blackheads is 
iven in “The Fountain of Youth,” in THE 
ELINEATOR for February. 


It WALKING SKIRTS 


FOR LADIES. 


The Patterns are obtainable in 
the Sizes quoted from The But- 
terick Publishing Company (Lim- 
: ited) and its Agents generally. 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. 


5 (Limited) 
BUTTERICK BUILDING, NEW YORK. 
= 
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7748—Ladies’ Box-Plaited Seven-Gored Skirt, in Me- 
dium Sweep, Round or Short Round Length, with or with- 
out the Folds Stitched to. Any Desired Yoke or Flounce 
Depth. 20 to 3 inches waist; 8 sizes. 2% cents. 





7590—Ladies’ Skirt, in Round, Short Round or Instep 7716—Ladies’ Seven-Gored Skirt, in 


Length, with an Inverted Box-Plait at the Back: consist- | Round, Short Round or Instep Length, 
ing of a Seven-Gored Upper Portion withorwithout the witha Tuck Plait at Each Seam and in 
Straps, and Lengthened by a Box-Plaited Three-Piece the Middleof EachGore. 20to% inches 
Lower Portion. 20 to 8 inches waist; 8sizes. cents. waist; 8 sizes. 2 cents. 


7532—Ladies’ Skirt, in Round, Short Round or Instep _—_ Skirt, in Round 
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7465-Ladies’ Gored Rox -Plaited 
hort_Round or In- 


S 
Length: consisting af a Front-Gore; anda rer: Tab Yoke step Length, with the Outer Folds of 
ac a 


at the Sides and , with or without the S 


llow Pep- the Plaits Stitched to Medium or 


lum Yoke, and Lengthened by a Kilt-Plaited Lower Part. Shorter Yoke Depth. 2 to 80 inches 


20 to & inches waist; 8 sizes. 20 cents. 





waist ;6 sizes. 2U cents. 
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739—Ladies’ 





7626—-—Ladies’ Nine-Gored Skirt, in Round, Short Seven-Gored Skirt, in Round, Short Round 
Round or Instep Length, with an Inverted Box-Plait. or Instep Length, with Inverted Box-Plait. 


20 to 86 inches waist; 9 sizes. 20 cents. 





teoatann Apt aes 


7687 — Ladies’ Skirt, in Round, 
Short Round or Instep Length. wWto 
34 inches waist; 8 sizes. 20 cents, 
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20 to & inches waist; 8 sizes. 20 cents. 





7483—Ladies’ Seven-Gored Skirt, in RKound, Short 
Round or Instep Leaggth, with Two Plaits at each Seam 
Stitched to Deep Yoke or Shorter Depth. 20to 86 inches 
Waist; Ysizes, 20 cents, 


The Delineator 





eles Green 










G orrespondents J 
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DRESS 


Mrs. H. :—You may use the black satin for 
your little girl’s coat, following pattern 7638, 
which costs 15 cents and is illustrated in THE 






7608—Ladies’ Seven-Gored Skirt, in Round DELINEATOR for May. 


Short Round or Instep Length, with an Inverte 
Box-Plait at the Back and Fan Plaits in Flounce 
Depth. 20 to 36 inches waist; 9 sizes. 2U cents. 





Miss B. E.:—Make up your black silk by 
skirt pattern 7606, price 25 cents, and shirt- 
waist 7577, price 20 cents, which are illustrated 
in THE DELINEATOR for May. Wear a silver, 
gold or gun-metal watch chain, instead of one 
made of pearl beads. 


Mrs, C. E. D.:—White is best for babies’ 
and young children’s dresses. 


Miss E. T. W. :— Wear a lace scarf over your 
head at an evening entertainment. 


Jessie S.:—Make up your silk dress over a 
separate foundation skirt of silk, or of one of 
the many substitutes. 


AN OLD SUBSCRIBER :—Use a thirty-six- 
inch bust pattern, widening it at the armholes 
back and front, and using as much of the out- 
let under the arm as required to refit the arm- 
hole. Shirt-waists are worn very loose, and, 
realizing this, you may find that a thirty-eight- 


7643—Ladies’ Seven-Gored Skirt, in Medium | inch pattern is not too large for you. 


Sweep, Round or Short Round Length, with 
an Inverted Box-Plait or Shirrings at the Back. 
20 to 86 inches waist; 9 sizes. 20 cents. 
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7325—Ladies’ Nine-Gored Skirt, in Round for your silk. 


Short_Round or Instep Length,with an Inverte 
Box-Plait. 2 to & inches waist; 8 sizes. W 
cents. 
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7623—Ladies’ Five-Gored Skirt, in Round 
or Short Round Length, with an Inverted Box- 
ao or Shirrings. 2 to 38 inches waist; 9 sizes. 
cents. 
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7668—Ladies’ Seven-Gored Skist, in Round, 
Short Round or Instep Length. 20 to 86 inches 
waist; 9 sizes. 20 cents. 
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OLD SUBSCRIBER :—Select mohair or tweed 
showing an invisible check effect for your 
travelling dress, and for your church dress we 
suggest voile. 


Rosa LEE:—Jewelry is not in good taste 
during the mourning period, and only useful 
articles should be worn. Cuff buttons may be 
of black enamel or gun-metal, and watch 


To Measure for 


Butterick 
Patterns 


For the Pattern of a Lady’s Waist or other Gar- 
ment requiring a Bust Measure taken.—Meas- 
ure around the body, OVER the Dress, close 
under the arms. It is important that the 
measure should not be taken at the break of 
the bust, but close under the arms, the tape 
being drawn above the full part. 


For the Pattern of a Lady’s Skirt or any Garment 
requiring Waist or Hip Measure.—Take the 
Waist Measure OVER the Dress, when the 
Waist and Hip Measures are fairly pro- 
portionate. When the Hips are large in 
proportion to the Waist, take the Hip 
Measure, passing the Tape easily around 
the Hips, about five inches below the Waist. 


For the Pattern of a Lady’s Sleeve.—Measure 
around the Upper Am, one inch below the 
lower part of the arm-pit. 


In Ordering Patterns for a Miss or Girl it is usual 
to order by the Age; but when she is extra 
large or small for her Age, instead of order- 
ing by Age, order by Bust or Waist Measure, 
but give the Age also, taking the Measures 
the same as for Ladies. 


chains of the latter also. A stylish mourning | For the Pattern of a Hat, Bonpet, Hood, etc.— 


toilette could be of black veiling cut by pat- 
tern 7731, illustrated in THE DELINEATOR for 
July. Trim with dull silk or crépe. 


Musa P.:—You have not enough material to 
make a skirt by any of the new skirt patterns. 
If you will look in THE DELINEATOR at the 
ee required for the patterns, you will see 
that they call for more goods than you have. 


No. 7649 is, as you suggest, a desirable pattern 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A SUBSCRIBER :—Tongue-tie is due to the 
abaormal shortness of the fillet or frenum of 
the tongue, whereby its movement is impeded 
or confined. 


A SUBSCRIBER :—We publish two pamphlets 
which will be of assistance to you in entertain- 
ing your young friends. They are entitled 
Day Entertainments and Other Functions and 
ae Evening Entertainments, price 25 cents 
each. 


READER :—Simply moisten the face of the 
decalcomania with water, thin mucilage or gum 
arabic, and when nearly dry, rub or slide off 
gently. 

E. P. M. :—We append alist of birth-stones— 
January, garnet—constancy and fidelity; Feb- 
ruary, amethyst—sincerity; March, bloodstone 
—courage, presence of mind; April, diamond 
—innocence; May, emerald—success in love; 
June, agate—health and long life; July, nby— 


For Children and Youths it is customary to 
order by the Age; but when the Head is 
extra Jarge or small for the Age, instead of 
ordering by Age, order by Head Measure 
or Hat Size. For Adults, order by Head 
Measure or Hat Size. To measure, put the 
Measure about the Head. 


For the Pattern of a Doll, or for Patterns for 
Garments fora Doll, whether Lady, Gentle- 
man, Girl, Boy or Baby, take the Length of 
the Doll from the Top of the Head to the 
Sole of the Foot, measuring PARALLEL with 
the Doll and Nor along the CONTOUR. 


For the Pattern of a Man’s or Boy’s Coat or 
Vest.— Measure around the Body, UNDER the 
Jacket, close under the Arms, In ordering 
fora Boy, give the Age also. 


For the Pattern of a Man’s or Boy’s Overcoat.— 
Measure around the Breast, OVER the Coat 
that is usually worn. In ordering fora Boy, 
give the Age also. Breast Measures for 
Overcoats should be two inches larger than 
Breast Measures for other Coats. 


For the Pattern of a Man’s or Boy’s Trousers.— 
Measure around the Body, OVER the Trou- 
sers at the Waist. In ordering for a Boy, 


contented mind; August, sardonyx—conjugal| give the Age also. 


felicity; September, sapphire—antidote against 
madness; October, opal—hope; 
topaz—fidelity ; 
perity. 

Dorotuy :—The name Dorothea or Dorothy 
means “Gift of God.” 


],—— :—Titianesque means executed in, or 
resembling, the style of Titian, the greatest of 
the Venetian painters, especially celebrated as 
a colorist. Itian-red hair is a shade made 
famous by Titian. Sve/fe is a French word 
meaning slender or slim. If you will read 
Priscilla Wakefield’s article on ‘Speech, 
Golden and Otherwise, for Girls,” in THE DE- 
LINEATOR for November, 1903, it will prove 
helpful to you. Take with you on your tripa 
light covert coat. 


December, turquoise—pros- 
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November, | For the Pattern of a Man’s or Boy’s Shirt.—For 


the size of the Neck, measure the exact size 
where the Neck-Band encircles it, and allow 
one inch—thus: if the exact size be 14 inches, 
select a Pattern marked 15 inches. For the 
Breast, measure around the Body, OVER the 
Vest, UNDER the Jacket or Coat, close under 
the arms. In ordering a Boy’s Shirt Pattern, 
give the Age also. 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING Co. 
(Limited) 


Butterick Building, - New York 


- 





Please send me folder giving details of reduced rates to 
California, August 15 to September 10. 





UBENS INF 


A Word to Mothers: 


any unpro ive dealer may say. If he doesn 
us. The Ru 


of mothers. We want it accessible to all the world. 


No Buttons No Trouble 
Patent Nos. 528,988—550,233. 


garment— 


nine years. Sold at dry goods stores. 
list, free. Manufactured by 





Go ‘to. Californi 
Oo to VLallrornia 
9 

in August 

California occupies a unique position in the estimation of every intelligent 
American. "Who has not heard and read of its flowers and its orange groves; of 
its old missions and its vine-clad slopes; of its big trees and its blue skies; of its 
wonderful climate and its semi-tropical vegetation? And who, having heard and 
read, has not desired to see these things for himself? 

Here is your opportunity to tify this desire: August 15 to September 10, 
the Rock Island System will sell round-trip tickets to San Francisco and Los 


 # 


Angeles at the exceedingly low rates shown below: 


$50.99 from Chicago 
$47.59 from St. Louis 
$47.59 from Memphis 


Folder giving details of 


Corresponding feductions from other points. 
through train service and telling where one should go and what one should see 


after one arrives in California, will be mailed on request. Write for a copy. 

The special advantage of choosing the Rock Island to California is that one 
can go one way and return another, thus doubling the sight-seeing opportunities 
of the trans-continental journey. The special advantage of going to California in 
August is that you can stop over in Colorado and Utah en route, spending 
several days at Colorado Springs, Manitou, Glenwood or Salt Lake City. All in 
all, it'is a very unusual holiday opportunity—the greatest in years, and one which 
thousands will avail themselves ob 


Write for the folder. Cut out this coupon and mail to 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, 


Passenger Traffic Manager Rock Island System, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


_a Gh Se 


Coaerereentl wo 


Trea nein 


} 
\ 


I ee ee 

Street and No, _ 

Town or City 
Sa ees 
SMOCKING Buy FA NCY STITCH ES—A book of beautiful ideas for the embellishment of wearing 

aprarel. Various popular stitches shown. Seay and Open-work, Faggoting, 
10 


The Present 
Popular Stitch 





Smocking, Cross-Stitch and Darned Net Designs. roughly up to date. 


illustrated. Price 15 cents. 
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ANT SHIRT 


The Rubens Shirt isa veritable life-preserver. No child should 
bewithoutit. Itaffords full protection to lungs andabdomen,thus 
preventing colds and coughs, so fatal to a great many children. 
Get the Rubens Shirt at once. Take no o er, no matter what 

l t keep it write to 
bens Shirt has gladdened the hearts of thousands 





BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 


The Genuine Rubens Shirt has this signature stamped on every 


The Rubens Shirt is made in cotton, merino (half wool and 
half cotton), wool, silk and wool, and all silk to fit from birth to 
Circulars, with price 


RUBENS & MARBLE, 94 Market Street, CHICAGO 
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MISCELLANEOUS—( Continued ) 


HouSEKEEPER :— We cannot recommend the 
names of books or publishers in these columns. 
If you will write to us again, repeating your 
question and enclosing a stamped envelope, we 
will answer you promptly by mail. 


Stix YEARS SUBSCRIBER:—We append a 
list of names to assist you in selecting one for 
the little girl: Marion, Cecile, Vera, Kather- 
ine, Leila, Elizabeth, Helen, Eloise, Lilla, 
Edwina, Virginia, Margaret, Gertrude, Erminie, 
Carol, Lillian, Beatrice, Muriel, Mary. 


An ELocuTIonIst —If you will read Pris- 
cilla Wakefield’s article on “ Books as Friends 
and Companions” in THE DELINEATOR for 
May, it will give you much of the information 
you seek, 


Rutu:— Read the answer to Daizy else- 
where in these columns. It is better to consult 
a specialist in your case, rather than a general 
practitioner, 


MARGARITE :—Kentucky is the Blue Grass 
State, from its celebrated blue grass. Georgi 
is the Cracker State, from the poor whites, who 
for more than a century have been called 
Crackers. Louisiana is the Creole State, from 
its many inhabitants descended from the 
French and Spanish settlers. Indiana is the 
Hoosier State, but the origin of this name is 
Write to the manufacturer of the 
fountain pen regarding the ink. 


Mary S. C.:—You will find full instructions 
for making French knots in the article entitled 
“ Mountmellick Embroidery,” in THE DELIN- 
EATOR for May. : 


JosEPHA:—If you wish to improve your 
education, read the standard authors, historical 
works, biographies and the current magazines. 
You can do much to promote conversational 
ability by seeking the society of refined and 
cultivated pedple, acquiring a eee of 
such subjects as are likely to be discussed. 


YounG READER :—To-remove stains caused 
by perspiration, from washable materials, apply 
a strong solution of soda, rinsing in water. 
Unless your silk is washable, we do not advise 
this treatment, 


A. R.:—There is a Falls City in Richardson 
County, Nebraska, in Polk County, Oregon, 
and in Karnes County, Texas. 


Miss B. J. AND Miss K. V.:--We refer you 
to the second paper in the series entitled “ The 
Fountain of Youth,” in THE DELINEATOR for 
February, which tells all about the care of the 
complexion, The mouth and teeth are treated 
in the fifth paper, in the May issue, and the 
hands in the seventh paper, in this number. 
Take a course of dressmaking or private les- 
sons from a good dressmaker or teacher, if you 
wish to learn the trade. 


M. L. P.:—Use the shawls for couch covers 
or portiéres. Your largest one is only equal to 


‘three and one-half yards of sixty-three-inch- 


wide goods, and the smaller to four yards of 


_one-yard-wide material; consequently you will 
‘not have enough to make the desired garments. 


G. C. S..—We suggest that you act as agent 


‘for some of the many advertisers in THE DE- 
| LINEATOR, or send specimens of your needle- 


work to some woman’s exchange, a list of 


which we will send you, if you repeat your 
| questions, sending a stamped envelope. 


the er 
THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO, (Limited), Butterick Building, New Bazi bers. w il 


Mrs. V. F.:—Thanks for your very kind 
letter, which could not be acknowledged by 
mail on account of lack of address. We are 
very glad you find the articles helpful, and are 
so much interested in the general contents of 
We asguré you that future num- 
be qniteyapj tothe present standard, 
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